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INTRODUCTION 


Slave, poor as Irus, halting as I trod, 
I, Epictetus, was the friend of God. 


Eprcretus was a slave woman’s son, and for many 
years a slave himself.2 The tone and temper of 
his whole life were determined thereby. An all- 
engulfing passion for independence and freedom so 


1 Aotros “Entkryntos yevdunv Kat cap avdrnpos Kad meviny 
*Ipos kal gidos aOavdros. An anonymous epigram (John 
Chrys., Patrol. Gr. UX. 111; Macrob. Sat. I. 11, 45; Anth. 
Pul. VIL. 676), as translated by H. Macnaghten. The ascrip- 
tion to Leonidas is merely a pslaeographical blunder in part 
of the MS. tradition, that to Epictetus himself (by Macrobius) 
a patent absurdity. 

2 This is the explicit testimony of an undated but fairly 
early inscription from Pisidia (J. R. 8. Sterrett: Pipers 
of the Amer. School of Class. Stud. at Athens, 1884-5, 3, 315. ; 
G. Kaibel: Hermes, 1888, 23, 542 ff.), and of Palladius 
(Ps.—Callisthenes, III. 10, ed. C. Miiller), and is distinctly 
implied by a phrase in a letter professedly addressed to him 
by one of the Philostrati (Ep 69: éxAarOdvec@a rls ef Kal 
tlvwy yéyovas). I see, therefore, no reason to doubt the 
statement, as does Schenkl (2nd ed., p. xvi). The phrase 
dovAos...yevduny in the epigram cited above cannot be used 
as certain evidence, because ylyveoc@a, as Schenkl observes, 
too frequently equals elva: in the poets, but, in view of the 
other testimony, it is probable that servile origin was what 
the author of it had in mind.—There is little reason to 
think, with Martha (Les Moralistes, etc., 159), that Kpictetus 
was not his real name, and that the employment of it is 
indicative of a modesty so real that it sought even a kind of 
anonymity, since the designation is by no means restricted 
to slaves, while his modesty, because coupled with Stoic 
straightforwardness, is far removed from the shrinking 
humility that seeks self-effacement, 
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preoccupied him in his youth, that throughout his life 
he was obsessed with the fear of restraint, and 
tended to regard mere liberty, even in its negative 
aspect alone, as almost the highest conceivable 
good. It is perhaps no less noteworthy that he 
came from Hierapolis in Phrygia. From of old the 
Phrygians had conceived of their deities with a 
singular intensity and entered into their worship 
with a passion that was often fanaticism, and 
sometimes downright frenzy. It is, therefore, not 
unnatural that the one Greek philosopher who, 
despite the monistic and necessitarian postulates of 
his philosophy, conceived of his God in as vivid 
a fashion as the writers of the New Testament, and 
almost as intimately as the founder of Christianity 
himself, should have inherited the passion for a per- 
sonal god from the folk and land of his nativity. 
Beside these two illuminating facts, the other 
details of his life history are of relatively little im- 
portance. He was owned for a time by Epaphro- 
ditus, the freedman and administrative secretary of 
Nero, and it was while yet in his service that he 
began to take lessons from Musonius Rufus, the 
greatest Stoic teacher of the age, whose influence 
was the dominant one in his career.2, He was of 


1 It is noteworthy, as Lagrange, p. 201, observes, that 
Montanus, who soon after the time of Kpictetus ‘* threatened 
Christianity with the invasion of undisciplined spiritual 
graces,” was also a Phrygian. 

2 So many passages in Epictetus can be paralleled closely 
from the remaining fragments of Rufus (as Epictetus always 
calls him) that there can be no doubt but the system of 
thought in the pupil is little more than an echo, with 
changes of emphasis due to the personal equation, of that of 
the master, 
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feeble health, and lame, the latter probably because 
of the brutality of a master in his early years ;1 


1 This is generally doubted nowadays, especially since 
Bentley's emphatic pronouncement (cf. Zrans. Am. Philol. 
Assoc., 1921, 53, 42) in favour of the account in Suidas, 
to the effect that his lameness was the result of rheumatism, 
Ceteris paribus one would, of course, accept as probable the 
less sensational story. But it requires unusual powers of 
credulity to believe Suidas against any authority whomso- 
ever, and in this case the other authorities are several, 
early, and excellent. In the first place Celsus (in Origen, 
contra Celsum, VII, 53), who was probably a younger 
contemporary of Epictetus and had every occasion to be 
well informed ; further, Origen (/.c.), who clearly accepted 
and believed the story, since his very answer to the 
argument admits the authenticity of the account, while 
the easiest or most convincing retort would have been to 
deny it; then Gregory of Nazianzus and his brother 
Caesarius (in a number of places, see the testimonia in 
Schenkl?, pp. viii-ix ; of course the absurdities in Pseudo- 
Nonnus, Cosmas of Jerusalem, Elias of Crete, e¢ id genus 
omne, have no bearing either way). Now the fact that such 
men as Origen and Gregory accepted and propagated the 
account (even though Epictetus, and in this particular 
instance especially, had been exploited as a pagan saint, the 
equal or the superior of even Jesus himself) is sufficient to 
show that the best-informed Christians of the third and 
fourth centuries knew of no other record. To my feeling 
it is distinctly probable that the denial of the incident 
may have emanated from some over-zealous Christian, in 
a period of less scrupulous apologetics, who thought to take 
down the Pagans a notch or two. The very brief statement 
in Simplicius, ‘‘that he was lame from an early period of 
his life” (Comm. on the Encheiridion, 102b Heins.), establishes 
nothing and would agree perfectly with either story. ‘The 
connection in which the words occur would make any 
explanatory digression unnatural, and, whereas similar 
conciseness in Plutarch might perhaps argue ignorance of 
further details, such an inference would be false for 
Simplicius, the dullness of whose commentary is so por- 
tentous that it cannot be explained as merely the unavoidable 
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long unmarried, until in his old age he took a wife 
to help him bring up a little child whose parents, 
friends of his, were about to expose it ;1 so simple 
in his style of living, that in Rome he never locked 
the doors of a habitation, whose only furniture was 
said to be a pallet and a rush mat, and in Nicopolis 
(in Epirus, opposite Actium) contented himself with 
an earthenware lamp after the theft of his iron one. 

Of the external aspects of his career it should 
be noted that he had a recognized position as a 
philosopher when Domitian banished all such 
persons from Rome (presumably in a.p. 89 or 92); 
that he settled in Nicopolis, where he conducted 
what seems to have been a fairly large and well- 
regarded school; that he travelled a little, probably 
to Olympia, and certainly once to Athens.? in 

1 He had been stung, no doubt, by the bitter and in 
his case unfair gibe of Demonax, who, on hearing Epictetus’ 
exhortation to marry, had sarcastically asked the hand of 
one of his daughters (Lucian, Vemon, 55). 

* Philostratus, Zpist. 69; Lucian, Demon. 55 would not be 


inconsistent with the idea of such a visit, but does not 
necessarily presuppose it. 


concomitant of vast scholarship and erudition, but must 
have required a deliberate effort directed to the suppression 
of the elements of human interest. Epictetus’ own allusions 
to his lameness are non-committal, but of course he would 
have been the last person to boast about such things. And 
yet, even then, the references to the power of one’s master, 
or tyrant, to do injury by means of chains, sword, rack, 
scourging, prison, exile, crucifixion, and the like (although 
the general theme is a kind of Stoic commonplace). are so 
very numerous as compared with the physical afflictions 
which come in the course of nature, that it is altogether 
reasonable to think of his imagination having been profoundly 
affected during his impressionable years by a personal 
experience of this very sort. 
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this connection it should also be observed that his 
general literary education was not extensive— 
Homer, of course, a little Plato and Xenophon, 
principally for their testimony about Socrates, a few 
stock references to tragedy, and the professional’s 
acquaintance with the philosophy of the later schools, 
and this is practically all. It can scarcely be 
doubted, as Schenkl observes (p. xci), that this 
literary apparatus comes almost entirely from the 
extensive collections of Chrysippus. And the same 
may be said of his aesthetic culture. He seems to 
have seen and been impressed by the gold-and- 
ivory statues of Zeus and Athena, at Olympia and 
Athens respectively, but he set no very high value 
upon the work of artists, for he allowed himself 
once the almost blasphemous characterization of the 
Acropolis and its incomparable marbles as “ pretty 
bits of stone and a pretty rock.” Epictetus was 
merely moralist and teacher, but yet of such tran- 
scendent attainments as such that it seems almost 
impertinent to expect anything more of him. 

The dates of his birth and of his death cannot 
be determined with any accuracy. The burning 
of the Capitol in a,p. 69 was yet a vivid memory 
while he was still a pupil of Musonius;+ he enjoyed 
the personal acquaintance of Hadrian, but not of 
Marcus Aurelius, for all the latter's admiration of 
him; and he speaks freely of himself as an old 
man, and is characterized as such by Lucian (Adv. 


1 The Capitol was burned in 69 and again in a.p. 80, but 
the reference to the event (I. 7, 32) as a crime suggests that 
the earlier date should be understood, since the burning 
then was due to revolution, while that in a.p. 80 was 
accidental, 
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Indoctum, 18) ; accordingly his life must have covered 
roughly the period ca. a.v. 50-120, with which 
limits the rare and rather vague references to 
contemporary events agree. He was, accordingly, 
an almost exact contemporary of Plutarch and 
Tacitus. 

Like Socrates and others whom he admired, he 
wrote nothing for publication, and but little 
memory would have survived of him had not a 
faithful pupil, successful as historian and adminis- 
trator, Flavius Arrian, recorded many a discourse 
and informal conversation. These are saved to us 
in four books of AvarpiBai, or Discourses, out of 
the original eight, and in a very brief compendium, 
the "Eyxeipidiov,3 a Manual or Handbook, in which, 


1 Although he must have written much for his own 
purposes in elaborating his argumentation by dialectic, 
since he lauds Socrates for such a practice and speaks of 
it as usual for a ‘‘philosopher.” Besides, in his own discourses 
he is always looking for an interlocutor, whom he often 
finds in the person of pupil or visitor, but, failing these, 
he carries on both sides of the debate himself. Cf. Colardeau, 

. 294 f. 

Ps Some, especially Schenkl, have believed in the existence 
of other collections, and it was long thought that Arrian 
had composed a special biography. But the evidence for 
the other works seems to be based entirely upon those 
variations in title and form of reference which ancient 
methods of citation freely allowed, and it is improbable 
that there ever existed any but the works just mentioned. 
See the special study by R. Asmus, whose conclusions have 
been accepted by Zeller, 767, n., and many others. 

* This has occasionally been translated by Pugio, or 
Dagger, in early modern editions, possibly with a half- 
conscious memory of Hebrews iv. 12: For the word of God 
is quick and powerful, and sharper than any two-edged sword, 
ptercing even to the dividing asunder «f soul and spirit, and 
of the joints and marrow, and is a discerner of the thoughts 
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for the sake of a general public which could not 
take time to read the larger ones, the elements 
of his doctrine were somewhat mechanically put 
together out of verbatim, or practically verbatim, 
extracts from the Discourses. That Arrian’s report 
is a stenographic! record of the ipstssima verba of 
the master there can be no doubt. His own 
compositions are in Attic, while these works are 
in the Koine, and there are such marked differences 
in style, especially in the use of several of the 
prepositions, as Miicke has pointed out, that one 
is clearly dealing with another personality. Add 
to that the utter difference in spirit and tempo, 
and Arrian’s inability when writing propria persona 
to characterize sharply a personality, while the 
conversations of Epictetus are nothing if not vivid. 
We have, accordingly, in Arrian’s Discourses a 
work which, if my knowledge does not fail me, 
is really unique in literature, the actual words of 
an extraordinarily gifted teacher upon scores, not 
to say hundreds, of occasions in his own class-room, 
conversing with visitors, reproving, exhorting, 
encouraging his pupils, enlivening the dullness of 
the formal instruction, and, in his own parable, 
shooting it through with the red stripe of a 
conscious moral purpose in preparation for the 


1 Hartmann, p. 252 ff., has settled this point. 


and intents of the heart. But despite the not inappropriate 
character of such a designation, and the fact that Simplicius 
himself (preface to his commentary) misunderstood the 
application, there can be no doubt but the word fiBAlov 
is to be supplied and that the correct meaning is Handbook 
or Compendium ; cf. Colardeau’s discussion, p. 25. 
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problem of right living.1 The regular class exer- 
cises were clearly reading and interpretation of 
characteristic portions of Stoic philosophical works, 
somewhat as in an oral examination; problems in 
formal logic, these apparently conducted by assistants, 
or advanced pupils ; and the preparation of themes 
or essays on a large scale which required much 
writing and allowed an ambitious pupil to imitate 
the style of celebrated authors. The Master super- 
vised the formal instruction in logic, even though 
it might be conducted by others, but there is no 
indication that he delivered systematic lectures, 
although he clearly made special preparation to 
criticize the interpretations of his pupils (1. 10, 8). 
From the nature of the comments, which presuppose 
a fair elementary training in literature, we can feel 
sure that only young men and not boys were ad- 
mitted to the school, and there are some remarks 
which sound very much like introductions to the 
general subject of study, while others are pretty 
clearly addressed to those who were about to leave 
—constituting, in fact, an early and somewhat 
rudimentary variety of Commencement Address.” 
Some of the pupils were preparing to teach, but the 
majority, no doubt, like Arrian, were of high social 
position and contemplated entering the public service. 

For a proper understanding of the Discourses it 
is important to bear in mind their true character, 

1 Colardeau, pp. 71-113, has an admirable discussion of 
the method and technique of instruction employed. In 
view of the singularly valuable nature of the material it 
seems strange that more attention has not been paid to 
Epictetus in the history of ancient education. 


* See Halbauer, p. 45 ff, for a good discussion of these 


ne and a critique of the views of Bruns, Colardeau, and 
artmann, 
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which Halbauer in a valuable study has most clearly 
stated thus (p. 56): “The Diatribae are not the 
curriculum proper, nor even a part of that curricu- 
lum. On the contrary, this consisted of readings 
from the Stoic writings, while the Duiatribae 
accompany the formal instruction, dwell on this 
point or on that, which Epictetus regarded as of 
special importance, above all give him an oppor- 
tunity for familiar discourse with his pupils, and 
for discussing with them in a friendly spirit their 
personal affairs.’”” They are not, therefore, a formal 
presentation of Stoic philosophy, so that it is unfair 
to criticize their lack of system and their relative 
neglect of logic and physics, upon which the other 
Stoics laid such stress, for they were not designed 
as formal lectures, and the class exercises had dwelt 
satis superque, as Epictetus must have felt, upon 
the physics and logic, which were after all only 
the foundation of conduct, the subject in which 
he was primarily interested. They are class-room 
comment, in the frank and open spirit which was 
characteristic of the man, containing not a little of 
what we should now be inclined to restrict to a 
private conference, often closely connected, no 
doubt, with the readings and themes, but quite as 
often, apparently, little more than obiter dicta. 


1 Cf. Bonhéffer, 1890, 22. The arrangement of topics by 
Arrian is a point which seems not to have been discussed 
as fully as it deserves. Hartmann’s view, that the order 
is that of exact chronological sequence, seems to be an 
exaggeration of what may be in the main correct, but I 
think I can trace evidences of a somewhat formal nature in 
some of the groupings, and it seems not unlikely that a few 
of the chapters contain remarks delivered on several oc- 
casions. However, thisisa point which requires an elaborate 
investigation and cannot be discussed here. 
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They constitute a remarkable self-revelation of a 
character of extraordinary strength, elevation, and 
sweetness, and despite their frequent repetitions 
and occasional obscurity must ever rank high in the 
literature of personal portrayal, even were one 
inclined to disregard their moral elevation. For 
Epictetus was without doubt, as the great wit and 
cynic Lucian calls him, “a marvellous old man.” 

It may not be amiss to dwell a few moments 
upon the outstanding features of his personality, 
before saying a few words upon his doctrines, for 
his doctrines, or at all events the varying emphasis 
laid on his doctrines, were to a marked degree 
influenced by the kind of man that he was. 

And first of all IL should observe that he had 
the point of view of a man who had suffered from 
slavery and abhorred it, but had not been altogether 
able to escape its influence. He was predisposed 
to suffer, to renounce, to yield, and to accept 
whatever burden might be laid upon him.t He 
was not a revolutionist, or a cultured gentleman, or 
a statesman, as were other Stoics before and after, 
Many of the good things of life which others 
enjoyed as a matter of course he had grown accus- 
tomed never to demand for himself; and the social 
obligations for the maintenance and advancement 
of order and civilization, towards which men of 
higher station were sensitive, clearly did not weigh 
heavily upon his conscience. His whole teaching 
was to make men free and happy by a severe 
restriction of effort to the realm of the moral 


1 Compare the excellent remarks of E, V. Arnold upon 
this point, Hneyclop., etc., 324. 
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nature! The celebrated life-formula, dvéxov Kat 
améyov, Which one feels inclined to retranslate as 
“Endure and Renounce,” in order to give it once 
more the definite meaning of which the cliché, 
**Bear and Forbear,’ has almost robbed it, is, to 
speak frankly, with all its wisdom, and humility, 
and purificatory power, not a sufficient programme 
for a highly organized society making towards an 
envisaged goal of general improvement. 

And again, in youth he must have been almost 
consumed by a passion for freedom. I know no 
man upon whose lips the idea more frequently 
occurs. The words “free” (adjective and verb) and 
“freedom” appear some 130 times in Epictetus, 
that is, with a relative frequency about six times 
that of their occurrence in the New Testament 
and twice that of their occurrence in Marcus 
Aurelius, to take contemporary works of somewhat 
the same general content. And with the attain- 
ment of his personal freedom there must have 
come such an upwelling of gratitude to God as 
that which finds expression in the beautiful hymn 
of praise concluding the sixteenth chapter of the 
first book, so that, while most Stoics assumed or 
at least recognized the possibility of a kind of 
immortality, he could wholly dispense with that 
desire for the survival of personality after death 
which even Marcus Aurelius felt to be almost 
necessary for his own austere ideal of happiness.” 

1 See Zeller’s admirable discussion of this topic. p. 776. 

2 ««Sich aber als Menscbheit (und nicht nur als In- 
dividuum) ebenso vergeudet zu fiihlen, wie wir die einzelne 
Bliithe von der Natur vergeudet sehen, ist ein Gefiihl tiber 
alle Gefiihle-—Wer ist aber desselben fihig?” F. Nietzsche: 


Menschliches, Allzwmenschliches, I. 51. ¥3 
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Almost as characteristic was his intensity. He 
speaks much of tranquillity, as might be expected 
of a Stoic, but he was not one of those for whom 
that virtue is to be achieved only by Henry James's 
formula of successive accumulations of “endless” 
amounts of history, and tradition, and taste. His 
was a tranquillity, if there really be such a thing, 
of moral fervour, and of religious devotion. His 
vehemence gave him an extraordinarily firm and 
clean-cut character, and made him a singularly 
impressive teacher, as Arrian in the introductory 
epistle attests. For he was enormously interested 
in his teaching, knowing well that in this gift 
lay his single talent; made great efforts to present 
his material in the simplest terms and in well- 
arranged sequence; and sharply reproved those who 
blamed the stupidity of their pupils for what was 
due to their own incompetence in instruction. It 
also gave a notable vigour to his vocabulary and 
utterance, his wappyoia, or freedom of speech, suo 
quamque rem nomine appellare, as Cicero (4d. Fam. 
IX. 22, 1) characterizes that Stoic virtue, which 
few exemplified more effectively than Epictetus ; 
but it also, it must be confessed, made him some- 
what intolerant of the opinions of others, were they 
philosophic or religious, in a fashion which for 
better or for worse was rapidly gaining ground in 
his day. 

But he was at the same time extremely modest. 
He never calls himself a “ philosopher,” he speaks 
frankly of his own failings, blames himself quite 
as much as his pupils for the failure of his instruc- 
tion ofttimes to produce its perfect work, and quotes 


id See Bonhiffer’s remarks upon this point (1911, 346). 
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freely the disrespectful remarks of others about him. 
He is severe in the condemnation of the unrepentant 
sinner, but charitable towards the naive wrong- 
doer, going so far, in fact, in this direction as to 
advocate principles which would lead to the abolition 
of all capital punishment.t He is much more an 
angel of mercy than a messenger of vengeance.” 
And this aspect of his character comes out most 
vlearly perhaps in his attitude towards children, for 
with them a man can be more nearly himself than 
with his sophisticated associates, No ancient author 
speaks as frequently of them, or as sympathetically. 
They are one of his favourite parables, and though 
he is well aware that a child is only an incomplete 
man, he likes their straightforwardness in play, 
he claps his hands to them and returns their 
“ Merry Saturnalia!” greeting, yearns to get down 
on hands and knees and talk baby talk with them. 
There is, of course, a sense in which Pascal’s 
stricture of Stoic pride applies to Epictetus, for 
the Stoic virtues were somewhat self-consciously 
erected upon the basis of self-respect and _ self- 
reliance; but a more humble and charitable Stoic 
it would have been impossible to find, and what 
pride there is belongs to the system and not to 
the man.4 Towards God he is always devout, 


1 T, 18, especially sections 5 ff. 

2 See Colardeau, p. 209 ff., and Zeller, p. 780. 

8 Gf. Renner’s interesting study. 

4 Pascal’s judgment (to say nothing of the grotesque 
misconceptions of J. B, Rousseau) was undoubtedly in- 
fluenced by his preoccupation with the Lncheiidion, which, 
as necessarily in such a compendium of doctrine, is more 
Stoic than Epictetean, and suppresses many of the more 
amiable traits of personality, The actual man of the 
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grateful, humble, and there is a little trace in him 
of that exaltation of self which in some of the 
Stoics tended to accord to the ideal man a moral 
elevation that made him sometimes the equal if not 
in certain aspects almost the superior of God# 


His doctrines were the conventional ones of 
Stoicism, representing rather the teaching of the 
early Stoics than that of the middle and later 
schools, as Bonhéffer has elaborately proven. There 
is, accordingly, no occasion to dwell at length upon 
them, but for the sake of those who may wish 
to fit a particular teaching into his general scheme, 
a very brief outline may here be attempted.* 

Every man bears the exclusive responsibility 
himself for his own good or evil, since it is im- 
possible to imagine a moral order in which one 
person does the wrong and another, the innocent, 
suffers. Therefore, good and evil can be only those 
things which depend entirely upon our moral 
purpose, what we generally call, but from the 
Stoic’s point of view a little inaccurately, our free 


1 As expressed, e.g., in Seneca, De Prov. VI. 6: Hoe est 
quo deuwm antecedatis; tlle extra patientiam malorum est, vos 
supra patientiam. Cf. also Zeller, 257, 

I am following here in the main, but not uniformly, 
Von Arnim’s admirable summary, 


Discourses is a very much more attractive figure than the 
imaginary reconstruction of the man from the abstracted 
principles of the Manual; there he is a man, here a statue 
(Martha, 162 f.) It would go hard with many to have 
their personal traits deduced from the evidence supplied by 
the grammars, indices, or even confessions of faith that 
they have written; especially hard if the compendium 
were drawn up somewhat mechanically by another’s hand, 
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will; they cannot consist in any of those things 
which others can do either to us or for us. Man’s 
highest good lies in the reason, which distinguishes 
him from other animals. This reason shows itself 
in assent or dissent, in desire or aversion, and in 
choice or refusal,1 which in turn are based upon 
an external impression, davtacia, that is, a prime 
datum, a “constant,” beyond our power to alter. 
But we remain free in regard to our attitude 
towards them. The use which we make of the 
external impressions is our one chief concern, and 
upon the right kind of use depends exclusively 
our happiness. In the realm of judgement the 
truth or falsity of the external impression is to be 
decided. Here our concern is to assent to the true 
impression, reject the false, and suspend judgement 
regarding the uncertain. This is an act of the 
moral purpose, or free will. We should never 
forget this responsibility, and never assent to an 
external impression without this preliminary testing. 
In order to escape from being misled by fallacious 
reasoning in the formation of these judgements we 
need instruction in logic, although Epictetus warns 
against undue devotion to the subtleties of the 
subject. 

Corresponding to assent or dissent in the realm 
of the intellectual are desire or aversion in the 
realm of good and evil, which is the most important 

1 This triple division of philosophy, with especial but 
not exclusive application to ethics, is the only notably 
original element which the minute studies of many investi- 
gators have found in Epictetus, and it is rather a peda- 
gogical device for lucid presentation than an innovation in 
thought. See Bonhdffer, 1890, 22 ff.; Zeller, p. 769 ; especi- 


ally More, p. 107 f. 
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thing for man, since from failing to attain one’s 
desire, and from encountering what one would 
avoid, come all the passions and sorrows of man- 
kind. In every desire or aversion there is implicit 
a value-judgement concerning the good or evil of 
the particular thing involved, and these in turn 
rest upon general judgements (déymara) regarding 
things of value. If we are to make the proper 
use of our freedom in the field of desire or aversion 
we must have the correct judgements concerning 
good and evil. Now the correct judgement is, that 
nothing outside the realm of our moral purpose is 
either good or evil. Nothing, therefore, of that 
kind can rightly be the object of desire or aversion, 
hence we should restrict the will to the field in 
which alone it is free, and cannot, therefore, come 
to grief. But herein we need not merely the 
correct theoretical conviction, but also continual 
practice in application (donors), and it is this which 
Epictetus attempts to impart to his pupils, for it 
is the foundation of his whole system of education. 
Finally, in the field of choice or refusal belongs 
the duty! (7d xa6jxov) of man, his intelligent action 
in human and social relations. Externals, which 
are neither good nor evil, and so indifferent (adud- 
dopa), because not subject to our control, play a 
certain rdle, none the less, as matters with which 
we have to deal, indeed, but should regard no 
more seriously than players treat the actual ball 
with which they play, in comparison with the game 
itself. It is characteristic of Epictetus that, although 
he recognizes this part of Stoic doctrine in which 
the theoretical indifference of externals is in practice 


1 On the use of this term, cf. More, p. 116, 12. 
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largely abandoned, he manifests but slight interest 
in it. 

Among duties he is concerned principally with 
those of a social character. Nature places us in 
certain relations to other persons, and these de- 
termine our obligations to parents, brothers, children, 
kinsmen, friends, fellow-citizens, and mankind in 
general. We ought to have the sense of fellowship 
and partnership (xowwrixoi), that is, in thought and 
in action we ought to remember the social organiza- 
tion in which we have been placed by the divine 
order. The shortcomings of our fellow-men are to 
be met with patience and charity, and we should 
not allow ourselves to grow indignant over them, for 
they too area necessary element in the universal plan. 

The religious possibilities of Stoicism are de- 
veloped further by Epictetus than by any other 
representative of the school. The conviction that 
the universe is wholly governed by an all-wise, 
divine Providence is for him one of the principal 
supports of the doctrine of values. All things, 
even apparent evils, are the will of God, compre- 
hended in his universal plan, and therefore good 
from the point of view of the whole. It is our 
moral duty to elevate ourselves to this conception, 
to see things as God sees them. The man who 
reconciles his will to the will of God, and so 
recognizes that every event is necessary and reason- 
able for the best interest of the whole, feels no 
discontent with anything outside the control of 
his free will. His happiness he finds in filling the 
roéle which God has assigned him, becoming thereby 
a voluntary co-worker with God, and in filling this 
réle no man can hinder him. 
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Religion as reconciliation to the inevitable—éxdv7a 
SéxerOar Ta dvayxaia (frg. 8), in gratiam cum fato 
revertere 1—is almost perfectly exemplified in Epic- 
tetus, for with him philosophy has definitely turned 
religion, and his instruction has become less secular 
than clerical.2_ But it is astonishing to what heights 
of sincere devotion, of intimate communion, he 
attained, though starting with the monistic pre- 
conceptions of his school, for the very God who 
took, as he felt, such personal interest in him, was 
after all but “a subtle form of matter pervading 
the grosser physical elements... this Providence 
only another name for a mechanical law of ex- 
pansion and contraction, absolutely predetermined 
in its everlasting recurrences.” *® Of his theology 
one can scarcely speak. His personal needs and 
his acquiescence with tradition led him to make 
of his God more than the materials of his philo- 
sophical tenets could allow. The result is for our 
modern thinking an almost incredible mixture of 
Theism, Pantheism, and Polytheism, and it is im- 
possible, out of detached expressions, to construct 
a consistent system. As a matter of fact, with a 
naive faith in God as a kind of personification of 
the soul’s desire, he seems to have cherished 
simultaneously all of these mutually exclusive views 
of his nature. His moral end was eudaemonism, 


1 Seneca, Vp. 91, 15. ‘‘ Dass der Mensch ins Unvermeid- 
liche sich fiige, darauf dringen alle Religionen; jede sucht 
auf ihre Weise mit dieser Aufgabe fertig zu werden.”— 
Goethe. 

* Cf. Lagrange, p. 211.—‘ The school of the philosophers 
is a hospital” (c/. Epict. III, 23, 30). 

* More, p. 167, and gf. the whole brilliant passage, 
p- 162 ff 
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to which, in a singularly frank expression (I. 4, 27), 
he was ready to sacrifice even truth itself. No 
wonder, then, he cared little-for logic as such and 
not at all for science.1 “The moralist assumes 
that what lies upon his heart as an essential need, 
must also be the essence and heart of reality.... 
In looking at everything from the point of view 
of happiness men bound the arteries of scientific 
research.” Though spoken of the Socratic schools 
in general, this word of Nietzsche’s? seems especi- 
ally apt of Epictetus. He was of an age when 
the search for happiness by the process of consulting 
merely the instincts of the heart was leading 
rapidly to an alienation from scientific truth and 
a prodigious decline in richness of cultural ex- 
perience. 

Yet even in his happiness, which we cannot dismiss 
as a mere pose, there was something wanting. The 
existence of evil was in one breath denied, and in 
another presumed by the elaborate preparations that 
one must make to withstand it. ‘“ And having done 
all,tostand?” No, even after having done all, “ the 
house might get too full of smoke,” the hardships of 
life too great any longer to endure; the ominous 
phrase, “ the door is open,” or its equivalent, the final 
recourse of suicide, recurs at intervals through his 
pages like a tolling bell. And beyond? Nothing. 
Nothing to fear indeed ; “the dewdrop sinks into the 
shining sea.”” ‘“ When He provides the necessities 
no longer, He sounds the recall ; He opens the door 
and says, ‘Go.’ Where? To nothing you need 
fear, but back to that from which you came, to what 


1 Of. Zeller. p. 770. 
2 Menschliches, Allzwmenschliches, I. 21; 23. 
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is friendly and akin to you, to the physical elements” 
(III. 13,14). But at the same time there is nothing 
to hope for.t 


That Epictetus was influenced by the writings of 
the New Testament has often been suggested. 
There were those in late antiquity who asserted 
it,2 and it was natural enough in an age when 
Tertullian and Jerome believed that Seneca had 
conversed with Paul, and in Musonius Rufus, the 
teacher of Epictetus, Justin (II. 8) recognizes a 
kindred spirit. But despite the recrudescence of 
the idea from time to time, and the existence of a 
few scholars in our own generation who seem yet 
to believe it, this question can be regarded as 
definitely settled by the elaborate researches of 
Bonhéffer (1911). Of course Epictetus knew about 
the existence of Christians, to whom he twice refers, 
calling them once Jews (II. 9, 19 ff.), and a second 
time Galilaeans (IV. 7, 6), for there was an early 
community at Nicopolis (Paul’s Epistle to Titus, iii. 
12), but he shared clearly in the vulgar prejudices 
against them, and his general intolerance of variant 
opinion, even when for conscience’ sake, makes it 
certain that he would never have bothered to read 
their literature. The linguistic resemblances, which 
are occasionally striking, like “ Lord, have mercy!” 
kUpte, €Aenocv, are only accidental, because Epictetus 
was speaking the common language of ethical 
exhortation in which the evangelists and apostles 
wrote; while the few specious similarities are 
counterbalanced by as many striking differences 
In the field of doctrine, the one notable point of 

1 See More, p. 168 ff. 


* A Byzantine scholiast in Schenk]? xv. 
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disregard for the things of this world! is offset by 
so many fundamental differences in presupposition, 
if not in common ethical practice, that any kind 
of a sympathetic understanding of the new religion 
on the part of Epictetus is inconceivable. A certain 
ground-tone of religious capability, a fading of 
interest in the conventional fields of human achieve- 
ment, a personal kindliness and “ harmlessness” of 
character, a truly pathetic longing as of tired men 
for a passive kind of happiness, an_ ill-defined 
yearning to be “saved” by some spectacular and 
divine intervention, these things are all to be found 
in the Discourses, yet they are not there as an 
effect of Christian teaching, but as a true reflection 
of the tone and temper of those social circles to 
which the Gospel made its powerful appeal.” 

His influence has been extensive and has not 
yet waned. Hadrian was his friend, and, in the 
next generation, Marcus Aurelius was his ardent 
disciple. Celsus, Gellius, and Lucian lauded him, 
and Galen wrote a special treatise in his defence. 
His merits were recognized by Christians like 
Chrysostom, Gregory of Nazianzus, and Augustine, 
while Origen rated him in some respects even 


1 “TJ find in Epictetus,” says Pascal, ‘‘an incomparable 
art to disturb the repose of those who seek it in things 
external, and to force them to recognize that it is impossible 
for them to find anything but the error and the suffering 
which they are seeking to escape, if they do not give 
themselves without reserve to God alone.” 

2 «For it is doubtful if there was ever a Christian of 
the early Church,” remarks von Wilamowitz (Ku/twr der 
Gegenwart, I. 8, 244), “‘ who came as close to the real teaching 
of Jesus as it stands in the synoptic gospels as did this 
Phrygian.” 
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above Plato. His Manual, with a few simple 
changes, principally in the proper names, was 
adapted by two different Christian ascetics as a rule 
and guide of monastic life. 

In modern times his vogue started rather slowly 
with translations by Perotti and Politian, but ver- 
nacular versions began to appear in the sixteenth 
century, and at the end of that century and the 
first part of the subsequent one, Epictetus was one 
of the most powerful forces in the movement of 
Neo-Stoicism, especially under the protagonists 
Justus Lipsius and Bishop Guillaume Du Vair.? His 
work and the essays of Montaigne were the principal 
secular readings of Pascal, and it was with Epictetus 
and his disciple Marcus Aurelius that the Earl 
of Shaftesbury “ was most thoroughly conversant.” § 
Men as different as Touissant L’Ouverture and 
Landor, Frederick the Great and Leopardi, have 
been among his admirers. The number of editions 
and new printings of his works, or of portions or 
translations of the same, averages considerably 
more than one for each year since the invention 
of printing. In the twentieth century, through 
the inclusion of Crossley’s Golden Sayings of 
Epictetus in Charles William Eliot's Harvard Series 
of Classics, and of the Manual in Carl Hilty’s Glick, 
of which two works upwards of three hundred and 


1 The same was done again in the seventeenth century for 
the Carthusians by Matthias Mittner (1632), who took the 
first 35 of his 50 precepts Ad conservundam animi pacem 
from the Encheiridion. See Acta Erudit. 1726, 264. 

* See Zanta’s elaborate work upon the share taken by 
these men in the movement. 

5 B. Rand: The Life, ete., of Anthony, Earl of Shaftesbury 
(author of the Characteristics), (1900), p. xi. 
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fifty thousand copies had, at a recent date, been 
sold, it may safely be asserted that more copies 
of portions of his work have been printed in the last 
two decades than ever existed all told from his own 
day down to that time. 

In concluding one can hardly refrain from trans- 
lating a portion of the sincere and stirring passage 
in which Justus Lipsius, a great man and a dis- 
tinguished scholar, paid Epictetus the tribute of’ his 
homage : 

“So much for Seneca; another brilliant star 
arises, Epictetus, his second in time, but not in 
merit; comparable with him in the weight, if not 
in the bulk, of his writings; superior in his life. 
He was a man who relied wholly upon himself 
and God, but not on Fortune. In origin low and 
servile, in body lame and feeble, in mind most 
exalted, and brilliant among the lights of every 
Age. ts. 
oe But few of his works remain: the Encheiridion, 
assuredly a noble piece, and as it were the soul 
of Stoic moral philosophy; besides that, the Dis- 
courses, which he delivered on the streets, in his 
house, and in the school, collected and arranged 
by Arrian. Nor are these all extant... . But, so 
help me God, what a keen and lofty spirit in 
them! a soul aflame, and burning with love of the 
honourable! There is nothing in Greek their like, 
unless I am mistaken; I mean with such notable 
vigour and fire. A novice or one unacquainted with 
true philosophy he will hardly stir or affect, but 
when a man has made some progress or is already 
far advanced, it is amazing how Epictetus stirs him 
up, and though he is always touching some tender 
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spot, yet he gives delight also.... There is no one 
who better influences and shapes a good mind. I 
never read that old man without a stirring of my 
soul within me, and, as with Homer, | think the 
more of him each time I re-read him, for he seems 
always new; and even after I have returned to 
him I feel that I ought to return to him yet once 
more.” 
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Tue editio princeps of Epictetus was prepared by 
Victor Trincavelli at Venice, in 1535, from a singu- 
larly faulty MS., so that it is valueless for the 
purposes of textual criticism. The first substantial 
work of a critical character was done by Jacob 
Schegk, a distinguished professor of medicine at 
Tibingen, in the edition of Basel, 1554. Although 
few changes were made in the Greek text, Schegk 
employed his admirable Latin version as a medium 
for the correction of hundreds of passages. Even 
greater were the services of Hieronymus Wolf, 
whose edition, with translation and commentary, 
Basel, 1560, is perhaps the most important landmark 
in Epictetean studies, but for some reason failed to 
influence markedly the common tradition, which 
long thereafter continued to reproduce the inferior 
Greek text of Schegk (Trincavelli). 

The next advance is connected with the name of 
John Upton, whose work appeared in parts, London, 
1739-41. Upton had some knowledge of a number 
of MSS., and in particular a “ codex,’ which was a 
copy of the Trincavelli edition that contained in the 
margins numerous readings of a MS. now in Mutina, 
and possibly other MSS., together with notes and 
emendations from Wolf, Salmasius, and others, so 
that one cannot be certain always just what 
“authority” is behind any particular reading whose 


1 For details see my forthcoming Contributions toward a 


Bibliography of Epictetus. 
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source is otherwise not accounted for. He had, 
moreover, the annotations of Anthony, Earl of 
Shattesbury, and the assistance of the learned James 
Harris, and his contributions to the interpretation of 
Epictetus in the elaborate commentary are numerous. 
Richard Bentley's sagacious and often brilliant 
emendations entered in the margins of his copy of 
the Trincavelli edition remained unfortunately un- 
known until guite recently, as also the ingenious 
and stimulating, but on the whole less carefully 
considered, annotations of J. J. Reiske (in H. 
Schenkl’s edition). 

Appropriately designated Monwmenta (Epicteteae 
Philosophiae Monumenta) is the great work in five 
large volumes by Johannes Schweighiuser, Leipzig, 
1799-1800, immediately following a notable edition, 
in fact the only really critical edition, of the Enchei- 
ridion (1798), which, despite its imperfections, subse- 
quent editors have been content merely to reprint. 
Schweighiuser’s work is characterized by acumen, 
industry, and lucidity, and it will be long before it 
is entirely superseded. The edition by A. Koraes, 
Paris, 1826, although its author was a learned and 
ingenious scholar, is marred by a number of unneces- 
sary rewritings. 

A substantial critical edition we owe to the pains- 
taking labours of Heinrich Schenk] (Leipzig, 1894; 
editio minor, 1898; second edition, 1916). This is 
based upon the Bodleian MS. Misc. Graec. 251, s. 
xi/xii, which Schenk] and, it would appear, J. L. G. 
Mowat before him (Journ, of. Philol, 1877, 60 ff. 5 cf. 
J. B. Mayor, Cl. Rev. 1895, 31 f., and Schenkl, ed. 
minor, 1898, p. iv; ed. 1916, p. iv) have shown to be 
the archetype of all the numerous existing MSS. of 
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the Discourses! For the edilio minor (1898) a new 
collation was prepared by the skilled hand of W. M. 
Lindsay, and for the second edition (1916) Schenk] 
himself had photographs of the complete MS. to 
work with, while T. W. Allen furnished an expert's 
transcription of the Scholia, with the result that, 
although the first edition by Schenk] left something 
to be desired in the accuracy and fullness of its MS. 
readings, one can approach the apparatus criticus of 
the second edition with all reasonable confidence. 
Schenkl’s own contributions to the constitution of 
the text by way of emendation are considerable, the 
number of emendations, however, wisely somewhat 
reduced in the latest printing. A very full imdex 
verborum greatly facilitates studies of all kinds. 

Of the Encheiridion scores of editions have 
appeared, but hardly any that deserve mention 
either for critical or exegetical value, except those 
that form parts of the above-mentioned editions by 
Wolf, Upton, and Schweighauser (a better text in 
his separate edition of the Encheiridion, Leipzig, 
1798). But a few necessary remarks about that 
work and the Fragments will be given in the intro- 
duction to the second volume of the present work. 

A brief list of some of the most important titles 
bearing upon the criticism of Epictetus :— 


H. von Arnim, article “ Epiktetos,’ in Pauly’s 
Realencyclopiidie, etc., Zweite Bearbeitung, VI. 


1 For some account of a large number of these, see Schenk1 ?, 
LV-LVIII Their value is very slight indeed, and only for 
purposes of emendation, since as yet there seem to exist no 
authentic traces of the existence of a second early M3. of 
Epictetus, so that the Discowrses must have survived the 
Middle Ages in only a single exemplar. 
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126-31, Contains an excellent summary of his 
teaching. 

E. V. Arnold, Roman Stoicism. Cambridge, 1911. 
Article “Epictetus,” in Hastings, Enc. of Rel. 
VI, 323 f. 

R. Asmus, Quaestiones Epicteteae. Freiburg i, B. 1888. 

R. Bentley’s critical notes on Arrian’s ‘ Discourses 
of Epictetus” ; Z'rans. Amer. Philol. Assoc. 1921, 
53, 40-52 (by W. A. Oldfather). 

A. Bonhiffer, Epiktet und die Stoa. Stuttgart, 1890. 
Die Ethik des Stoikers Epiktet, Stuttgart, 1894. 
Epiktet und das Neue Testament. Giessen, Late 
«Epiktet und das Neue Testament,” Zeitschr. fiir 
die neutest, Wiss. 1912, 13, 281-92. These are 
incomparably the most important critical works 
on the subjects which they cover, and on many 
points have reached definitive conclusions, 

R. Bultmann, Der Stil der paulinischen Predigt und die 
kynisch-stoische Diatribe. Marburg, 1910. “ Das 
religiése Moment in der ethischen Unterweisung 
des Epiktets und das Neue Testament,” Zeitschr. 
Siir die neutest, Wiss. 1912, 13, 97 ff., 177 fF. 

Th. Colardeau, Elude sur Epictéte. Paris, 1903. 

F. W. Farrar, Seekers after God. London, 1863, and 
often reprinted. 

H. Gomperz, Die Lebensauffassung der griechischen 
Philosophen und das Ideal der inneren Freiheit. 
Jena, 1904. P. 186, and especially 195 ff. 2nd 
ed. 1915. 

O. Halbauer, De diatribis Epicteti. Leipzig, 1911. 

K, Hartmann, “ Arrian und Epiktet,’ Neue Jahrb. 
1905, 15, 248-75. 

E. Hatch, The Influence of Greek Ideas and Usages 
upon the Christian Church. Sixth ed., London, 
1897. 
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Fr. M. J. Lagrange, “La philosophie religieuse d’ Epic- 
téte, ete.” Revue Biblique, 1912, 91 ff. ; 192 ff. 

W. S. Landor, Imaginary Conversations of Greeks and 
Romans, London, 1853, and often reprinted. 
*« Epictetus and Seneca.” 

J. Lipsius, Manuductio ad Stoicam philosophiam. I. xix, 
pp. 62-64. ed. Antwerp, 1604. Vol. IV, p. 
681 f., ed. Wesel, 1625. 

C. Martha, Les moralistes sous Pempire romain, philo- 
sophes et poetes, Paris, 1865, and often re- 
printed. 

J. B. Mayor, Rev. of H. Schenkl’s “ Epictetus,” Class, 
Rev., 1895, 9, 31-7. 

P. E. H. Melcher, “De sermone Epicteteo quibus 
rebus ab Attica regula discedat,’ Diss. philol. 
Hallenses, 17, 1905. 

G, Misch, Geschichte der Autobiographie. Leipzig and 
Berlin, 1907. Pp. 257-65. 

P. E. More, Hellenistic Philosophies. Princeton, 1923. 
Epictetus, pp. 94-171. 

R. Miicke, Zu Arrians und Epiktets Sprachgebrauch. 
Nordhausen, 1887. 

B. Pascal, Entretien avec de Saci sur Epictéte et Mon- 
taigne, First published in authentic form in M. 
Havet: Pensées de Pascal, Paris, 1852, and fre- 
quently since that time. For discussions of 
Pascal’s very interesting views see especially 
M. J. Guyau: Pascal, etc., Paris, 1875. C. A. 
Saint-Beuve: Port Royal, fitth edition. Paris, 
1888 ff., Vol. Il. pp. 381 ff. F.Strowski : Histoire 
du sentiment religieux en France au xvii siécle, 
fourth edition. Paris, 1909. 

R. Renner. Zu Epiktets Diatriben. Amberg, 1904. 
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Miinchen, 1905. 
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D. S. Sharp, Epictetus and the New Testament. Lon- 
don, 1914. 

Rt. Rev. J. L. Spalding, Glimpses of Truth, with 
essays on Epictetus and Marcus Aurelius. 
Chicago, 1903. Third edition, 1913. 
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nischen Philosophen,” Preuss. Jakrb., 1897, 
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Louis Weber, “La morale d’Epictéte et les besoins 
présents de l’enseignement moral,” Rev. de 
Metaph. et de Moral, six articles, 1905-1909. 

U. von Wilamowitz-Méllendorff, “Die griechische 
Literatur des Altertums,’ in Kultur der 
Gegenwart’, I, 8 (Leipzig and Berlin, 1912), 244. 
Compare also the admirable statement in his 
Griechisches Lesebuch, I. (Berlin, 1902), pp. 230-1. 

Th. Zahn, Der Stoiker Epiktet und sein Verhiiltnis sum 
Christentum. Erlangen, 1894. Second edition, 
Leipzig, 1895. The thesis, that Epictetus was 
acquainted with the New Testament, has been 
very generally rejected, but the address has 
value apart from that contention, 

L. Zanta, La renaissance du stoicisme au axvi* siécle. 
Paris, 1914. La traduction francaise du Manuel 
d'Epictete d’André de Rivaudeau, etc. Paris, 
1914. 

E. Zeller, Die Philosophie der Griechen*, III. 1 
(Leipzig, 1909), 765-81; III. 2 (1902), 910-14. 


There have been three notable translations into 
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English of Epictetus ; a vigorous and idiomatic repro- 
duction by Elizabeth Carter (1758, and often there- 
after), a learned and exact rendition by George Long 
(1877, and frequently reproduced), and a most fluent 
and graceful version by P. E. Matheson (1916). To 
all of these, but especially to the last mentioned, I 
have been indebted upon occasion. 
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S = Cod. Bodleianus Mise. Graec. 251, s. xi/xii. 

Sa, Sb, Sc, Sd = corrections of different periods, as 
discriminated by Schenk. 

$ = one or more copies of 8. 


In general only the important deviations from S 
have been recorded in the apparatus criticus. All 
substantial emendations, when made by modern 
scholars, are recorded, but the obvious corrections 
made by Greek scholars themselves, either on S$ 
itself or in its numerous copies, have generally been 
passed over in silence, since the number of these is 
so large (for S is full of errors of all kinds) that they 
would seriously clutter up the page without adding 
anything important to our knowledge. For details 
of the MS. tradition the reader is referred to the 
elaborate apparatus in Schenkl’s second ed. (Leipzig, 
1916), upon which the present text is dependent, 
although I have not hesitated to depart from his 
reading or his punctuation in a number of passages, 


W. A. OLDFATHER, 
Urbana, Illinois. 


March 6, 1925, 
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fifty thousand copies had, at a recent date, been 
sold, it may safely be asserted that more copies 
of portions of his wok have been printed in the last 
two decades than ever existed all told from his own 
day down to that time. 

In concluding one can hardly refrain from trans- 
lating a portion of the sincere and stirring passage 
in which Justus Lipsius, a great man and a dis- 
tinguished scholar, paid Epictetus the tribute of his 
homage: 

“So much for Seneca; another brilliant star 
arises, Epictetus, his second in time, but not in 
’ merit; comparable with him in the weight, if not 
in the bulk, of his writings; superior in his life. 
He was a man who relied wholly upon himself 
and God, but not on Fortune. In origin low and 
servile, in body lame and feeble, in mind most 
exalted, and brilliant among the lights of every 
REE. oo > 

« But few of his works remain: the Encheiridion, 
assuredly a noble piece, and as it were the soul 
of Stoic moral philosophy; besides that, the Dis- 
courses, which he delivered on the streets, in his 
house, and in the school, collected and arranged 
by Arrian. Nor are these all extant.... But, so 
help me God, what a keen and lofty spirit in 
them! a soul aflame, and burning with love of the 
honourable! There is nothing in Greek their like, 
unless I am mistaken; I mean with such notable 
vigour and fire. A novice or one unacquainted with 
true philosophy he will hardly stir or affect, but 
when a man has made some progress or is already 
far advanced, it is amazing how Epictetus stirs him 
up, and though he is always touching some tender 
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. Mids ard rod cvyyevers Huds elvar rH OeG eweABOL Ky Tis em) 


7TH ENS; 


. Tipds robs wept tds ev ‘Pdun mpoaywyas éorovdaxédras. 
. Tlept pirooropylas. 
. Tlep) evapeoricews. 


Tas éxaora tort rowel dpecras Geois ; 
“Ori mdvras epopa Td Oeior. 


1 The whole title supplied by Schenkl. 


ARRIAN’S DISCOURSES 
OF EPICTETUS 


IN FOUR BOOKS 


BOOK I 


Chapters of the First Book 


Of the things which are under our control and 
not under our control. 

How may a man preserve his proper character 
upon every occasion ? 

From the thesis that God is the Father of man- 
kind, how may one proceed to the consequences? 

Of progress. 

Against the Academics. 

Of providence. 

Of the use of equivocal premisses, hypothetical 
arguments, and the like. 

That the reasoning faculties, in the case of the 
uneducated, are not free from error. 

How from the thesis that we are akin to God may 
one proceed to the consequence ? 

To those who have set their hearts upon prefer- 
ment at Rome. 

Of family affection. 

Of contentment. 

How may each several thing be done acceptably 
to the gods? 

That the Deity oversees all men. 
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te Ti émayyéAAerai pirogogla ; 

i’. Hep! mpovolas. 

i. “Ort dvaryKaia Ta Aoyixd. 

tn’. “Ort od Set Xaretaivery Tols a&uapTavouevots, 

10’, Tas %xew Sef mpds rovs Tupavvous ; 

k’, Tept rod Adyou mas adtod Oewpnrixds éorwv. 

ka’, IIpds rods GavudCer Oat CéAovTas. 

xB’. Tept rav mpodAnpewr. 

Ky’. TIpds ’Emloupov. 

Kd’, Tas mpds ras wepistdoes &ywriortéov ; 

ke’, IIpds 7d adrd. 

Ks’. Ths 5 Biwrikds vduos ; 

K(’, Mooaxa@s af gavracla: ylvoyrar cal tlya mpdxeipa mpds 
avras BonOhuara mapackevactéoy ; 

kn’. “Ort od det xadreralvew d&vOpdmos Kal tiva Ta wikpa kal 
meydAa év avOpdrais, 

x6’, Tlepl eborabelas. 

A‘. Th det mpdxeipoy Exeww ev tals wepiatdceow ; 


’"Appiavos Aovxio TedrXio yaipe 


Ovrte cuveypayra éy@ Tovds "Every tou Aoyous 
od Tas dmrws av TIS ouryypaypere Ta ToladTa ovTE 
éEnveyxa eis dvO porous avros, és ye ovdé auy- 
ypawat nut. dca dé Hxovov adtod déyovTos, 
TavTa avTa érreipaOnv avtois dvdomacty ws olov 
TE Ay rypanrajevos Urouy nara es Darepov 
E“auT@ Siapvra€ae THS éxetvou Svavoias Kal 
mappnotas, gate d) TowadTa HoTEp elds omroia 
cy TUS avrodev opunbels elmoL Tpos Erepov, ovx 
omoia av em To borepov evtuyxavew TWWas 
avrois ovyypdgpor. torabta 8 dvta ovK oiba 
drrws oTE ExoVTOS E“wod OUTE eid0TOS eEéTECEY els 


a The contrast intended is between ypddw, ‘* write,” § 2, 
and cvyypdpw, ‘‘ compose.” Arrian had in mind, no doubt, 
the works of Plato and Xenophon, which, although they pur- 
ported to reproduce the words of Socrates, were in fact 
highly finished literary compositions. 
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BOOK 1 


XV. What does philosophy profess ? 
XVI. Of providence. 
XVII. That the art of reasoning is indispensable. 
XVIII. That we ought not to be angry with the erring. 
XIX. How ought we to bear ourselves towards tyrants? 
XX. How does the reasoning faculty contemplate 
itself? 
XXI. To those who would be admired. 
XXII. Of preconceptions. 
XXIII. In answer to Epicurus. 
XXIV. How should we struggle against difficulties ? 
XXV. Upon the same theme. 
XXVI. What is the rule of life? 

XXVII.. In how many ways do the external impressions 
arise, and what aids should we have ready at 
hand to meet them? 

XXVIIE- That we ought not to be angry with men; and 
what are the little things and the great among 
men? 


XXIX. Of steadfastness. 
XXX. What aid ought we have at hand in difficulties ? 


Arrian To Lucius GE ..ius, greeting : 


I Have not composed these Words of Epictetus 
as one might be said to ‘‘compose” books of this 
kind, nor have I of my own act published them to 
the world; indeed, I acknowledge that I have not 
“composed” them at all.1_ But whatever I heard 
him say I used to write down, word for word, as 
best I could, endeavouring to preserve it as a 
memorial, for my own future use, of his way of 
thinking and the frankness of his speech. They are, 
accordingly, as you might expect, such remarks as one 
man might make off-hand to another, not such as he 
would compose for men to read in after time. This 
being their character, they have fallen, I know not 
how, without my will or knowledge, into the hands 
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5 avOpwrous. arN uot ye ov ToAUS AOyos, Et OVY 
ixavos davodpar cuyypadbew, Excixtit@ te ovd 
OAiyos, Ef KaTapporjce TIS avTOD TV Royer, 
émet Kal Aéywv avTods ovdSevos aAXov SAros Hv 
epi€wevos OTL 2) KLVTaL TAS YY@pas TOY axKov- 

6 ovTwy mpos Ta BédXTLIcTAa. ei pev by TODTO YE 
avto Svampdttowto of Adyot ovTOL, Eyorev av 
oluat Strep Xp?) EXEty TOS TOV dirocopar AOyous- 

7 ef Sé pu, GAN exeivo iotwcay of évtuyydvovTes 
Ort, autos omrore Edevyev avdtovs, avayen VY TodTO 
maoxev TOV akKpowmevov aura brep éxeivos 

8 avrov mabety 7 Bovnero, et 8 of Aoyou avrol é¢’ 
avt@v todto ov SvatpdttovTal, TUXoV meV ey 
aitwos, TuXOV b€ Kal dvayKn odTas ExeLv. Eppwoo. 


a’, Ilept ray ed? Huiv cat ov« ed” hiv 
1 Tar d ror Suvapewr oddepiav ebpncete avTinv 
autiis Oewpntixny, ov tolvey ovee Soxipacreeiy 
2% drrodonimacreKry. 1) YPanmarKn Méxpe Tivos 
KéKTNTAL TO Bewpytixor ; HEX pL Tov Stayvovat 
Ta ypdmpara. u) Ova ; Mex pt TOD Stayvavac 
3 TO pwédos. avr) ody abr Gewpet Tes avTav ; 
ovdapas. adn’ Ste pév, av Te ypadns TO ETaipe, 
det TOUT@Y TOV yparréwr, } “ype ppuart ex) épet: 
motepov S€ ypartéov TH Etaip@ %) ov ypatTéov, 
) Ypaumatixn ovK épet. Kal TEpl TOY pEeAOv 


1 Surduers includes arts as well as faculties, and both are 
dealt with in this context. 
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of men. Yet to me it is a matter of small concern 
if 1 shall be thought incapable of “composing”’ a 
work, and to Epictetus of no concern at all if anyone 
shall despise his words, seeing that even when he 
uttered them he was clearly aiming at nothing else 
but to incite the minds of his hearers to the best 
things. If, now, these words of his should produce 
that same effect, they would have, I think, just that 
success which the words of the philosophers ought 
to have; but if not, let those who read them be 
assured of this, that when Epictetus himself spoke 
them, the hearer could not help but feel exactly 
what Epictetus wanted him to feel. If, however, 
the words by themselves do not produce this effect, 
perhaps I am at fault, or else, perhaps, it cannot 
well be otherwise. Farewell. 


CHAPTER I 


Of the things which are under our control and not 
under our control 


Among the arts and faculties1 in general you will 
find none that is self-contemplative, and therefore 
none that is either self-approving or self-disapproving. 
How far does the art of grammar possess the power 
of contemplation? Only so far as to pass judgement 
upon what is written. How far the art of music? 
Only so far as to pass judgement upon the melody. 
Does either of them, then, contemplate itself? Not 
at all, But if you are writing to a friend and are at 
a loss as to what to write, the art of grammar will 
tell you; yet whether or no you are to write to your 
friend at all, the art of grammar will not tell. The 
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€ , id la / > , / lol \ 
@oavTws 1) pwovoiky: totepov 8 datéov viv Kal 
) , hin oy > , ” , > 
xiOapiotéov %) ote aotéor ote KiPapioTéov OvK 
cal ~ fol \ 
épet. Tis ody épet; 7 Kal abTiv Oewpodca Kai 
> 7 
TadXa wavta. avtn & éotl tis; 7 Svvapts 7) 
Aoyixn povn yap a’Tyn Kal av’Tiv Katavoncovca 
mapeiAntTa, tis Té éote kal ti SvvaTar Kal 
mocouv akia ovca édrydvOevr, Kal Tas dXas arrd- 
, / > ” 0 , if 7 
gas. Tl yap é€otiv AXXO TO AEYOY OTL KpUTiOV 
KaXOv eat; avTo yap ov réyet. SirAOv Ste H 
. M 
xpnatixy Svvayis tais favtacias. ti Addo 
\ , / a ” / 
TO MOVLKHY, YpaymaTiKny, Tas Aras SuVdpes 
Siaxpivov, Soxiuafov Tas xpHocets avVTa@Y Kal TOvS 
\ 4 , \ ” 
Kapovs tapaderxvvov ; ovdév GAXo. 
a L 3 s ” \ , ¢ , 
Qotep obv hv akiov, TO KpaTiotoy atravTwy 
\ fal e \ ‘ > ’ id cat , , ‘ 
kal kuptevov oi Beol povov ed’ Hutv érroincav, THY 
fol \ al , ? ” 
xphow thy opOhy rais davtactas, Ta S adda 
> >,? ©¢ a bd / ev >? » A) > ‘\ \ 
ovx ep yuiv. apd ye Ste ovK HPedov; eyw pev 
m ef > > 4 > a teed > 4 
Sox@ Stu, ef ndvvavto, KaKkelva av nhuiv eéré- 
\ a 
Tpewav ada TavTwS oOvK HOUVaVTO. ET Ys 
yap ovtas Kal c@pate cuvdedepevous TovovTw Kal 
cal , a / fol 
KolWwVvols ToLOUTOLS TOS OloV T tw Eels TADTA UT 
a ? \ \ 2 / 
TOV €xTOS mn euTrodifer ban ; 
€ 
"ANAA Tl rAéyer O Zevs; “’Emixrtyte, et olov 
Te HV, Kal TO TwWLATLOV av Gov Kal TO KTHOLSLOV 


> / r 
€roinaa édevOepov Kal amapatodictov. voy 8é, 
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same holds true of the art of music with regard to 
melodies; but whether you are at this moment to 
sing and play on the lyre, or neither sing nor play, 
it will not tell. What art or faculty, then, will tell ? 
That one which contemplates both itself and every- 
thing else. And what is this? The reasoning 
faculty ; for this is the only one we have inherited 
which will take knowledge both of itself—what it is, 
and of what it is capable, and how valuable a gift it 
is to us—and likewise of all the other faculties. 
For what else is it that tells us gold is beautiful? For 
the gold itself does not tell us. Clearly it is the 
faculty which makes use of external impressions. 
What else judges with discernment the art of music, 
the art of grammar, the other arts and faculties, 
passing judgement upon their uses and pointing out 
the seasonable occasions for their use? Nothing 
else does, 

As was fitting, therefore, the gods have put under 
our control only the most excellent faculty of all 
and that which dominates the rest, namely, the 
power to make correct use of external impressions, 
but all the others they have not put under our 
control, Was it indeed because they would not? 
I for one think that had they been able they would 
have entrusted us with the others also; but they 
were quite unable to do that. For since we are 
upon earth and trammelled by an earthy body and 
by earthy associates, how was it possible that, in 
respect of them, we should not be hampered by 
external things? 

But what says Zeus? “Epictetus, had it been 
possible I should have made both this paltry body 
and this small estate of thine free and unhampered. 
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pn oe XNavOavétw, TodTO ovK Sor cov, adra 
l2 ands Kopwas mepupapevos. érrel de ToDTO ovK 
nHOuVa[LNVv edaayer oot bépos Tm HMETEpOV, THY 
Suvapuv TavTny THY Oppntexry Te Kal agop- 
HTL HY kal Opextexny Te Kal eKKNTIKID Kal 
aTAOS THY XpnatiKny tais havtaciais, As er- 
MeXovpevos Kal év } TA cavTOU TLOEuEVvOs OVSETOTE 
Koran, ovdéror” euTrodiad non, ov aotevaters, 

13 ov pew, ov KoNaKEvVoELS ovdeva. tt oby ; Ha) 
Tt Hepa ool paiverat tadra ; ” “pay yévouTo.” 
“ apKh ovv avrois ; 3” “evdyopuat 8é tots Geos.” 

14 Nov & évos Suvdpevoe érriperetobar Kat évi 
mpoonpTnxévat EavTovs wadrov OéXopev TOAA@Y 
émipeeio Bar Kal moots mpoadedéaPat Kat TS 
cwmate Kal TH KTHTEL Kal ASEADO Kal dirw Kal 

15 réxvm Kab SovrAw@. ate odv TodXois mpocdede- 
pévoe Bapovucda br’ adtav Kal KaberKopeBa. 

16 d:a TovTO, dv drroLa H, KaOrnpEOa oTw@pevor Kal 
TapakvTTowey guvex@s: “Tis avewos mvel ;” 
Bopéas. “rb nuiv Kal auT@ ; TOoTe O bépupos 
mvevoel;” Srav auto So&y, a Berra, ) T® 
Aiddo. ae yap ovK eroinoey é Beds Taplav TOY 

17 avéuwy, ara Tov Alorov. “ti otv;” bet Ta 
éd’ juiv Bérticta KatacKevatew, tois & ddrous 
xejobat ws wéhuxev. ‘‘7as ody wépuKev ;” ws 
dv 0 Oeds OE. 

Is “’Eué ody viv tpaxynroxoretobat Hovov ; ne Ti 
obv; 0eXes mdvtas TpaxnroxornOivat, i iva ov 

19 wapapvOiav Exns; od Oédrers ob Tws exTelvar TOV 
Tpaxnrov, ws Natepavos tis ev TH Papen Kedev- 


' Compare I. ii. 38. 
* The exact meaning of oréuevo: is uncertain. 
Io 
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But as it is—let it not escape thee—this body is 
not thine own, but only clay cunningly compounded. 
Yet since I could not give thee this, we have given 
thee a certain portion of ourself, this faculty of 
choice and refusal, of desire and aversion, or, in 
a word, the faculty which makes use of external 
impressions; if thou care for this and place all that 
thou hast therein, thou shalt never be thwarted, 
never hampered, shalt not groan, shalt not blame, 
shalt not flatter any man. What then? Are these 
things small in thy sight?” “Far be it from me!” 
“Art thou, then, content with them?” “I pray 
' the Gods I may be.’’} 

But now, although it is in our power to care for 
one thing only and devote ourselves to but one, we 
choose rather to care for many things, and to be 
tied fast to: many, even to our body and our estate 
and brother and friend and child and slave. Where- 
fore, being tied fast to many things, we are burdened 
and dragged down by them. That is why, if the 
weather keeps us from sailing, we sit down and 
fidget ? and keep constantly peering about. ‘‘ What 
wind is blowing?’’ we ask. Boreas. “ What have we 
to do with it?) When will Zephyrus blow?” When 
it pleases, good sir, or rather when Aeolus pleases. 
For God has not made you steward of the winds, 
but Aeolus. “What then?” We must make the 
best of what is under our control, and take the rest 
as its nature is. “ How, then, is its nature?”’ As 
God wills. 

“Must I, then, be the only one to be beheaded 
now?” Why, did you want everybody to be be- 
headed for your consolation? Are you not willing to 


3 Alluding to Homer, Odyssey, X. 21. 
II 
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a0eis t bro tov Népwvos amoxepanta Piva ; ; exteivas 
yap Tov Tpayndov Kal mArnyels cal 7 pos auTny 
TV mrnyny aabevh yevomevny em odyoV ouven- 
20 cva Gels radu eferewvev. ara Kal Ett TpdTEpov 
mpooenOovre TLS "Eradpodiz TO amrerevd ep 
tod Népwvos kal dvakpivovrt auTov bmép ToD 
cuyKpovabfvat “"Apy te Oéro,” dyaty, “ ép@ cov 
TO Kupi. is 
21 - Te obv det ;  poXerpov Exew €v Tots ToLoUTOLS 5 ; 
Ti yap ddXo ) Tl ewov Kal TL OUK émov Kal TL mot 
22 éfeorw rat Ti pot ovK éFeotw ; aro aveiy ME bei: 
pn TL odv Kal otévovta; Seva po Te Kal 
Opnvodvta; guyadevOjvary pur) Tis ody K@AVEL 
yerovtTa Kal evOupodvta Kal evpoodvta; “ei7é 
23 Ta aTOppnTa. ov A€yw* ToOUTO yap em’ enol 
éotw. “adrra Snow ae.” avOpwre, Ti réyets ; 
éué; TO oxérXos pov Syoets, THY Tpoatperw Se 
24 ovd 6 Zeds vixjoat Sivatar. “eis hvraxyy ce 
Baro.” 1d cwopdtiov. “ aroxepadiow oe.” Tote 
odv cot eltrov, STL ovou €uod 0 TPAXNAOS avaTro- 
25 Tuntos éotiv; tadta edu pedeTav Tods tdo- 
copobdrtas, Ta’ta Kal’ *uépav ypade, év TovTots 
yupvaterbar, 
26 Opacéas ciwber rNéyerv “ Xnwepov dvarpeBfivat 
27 de HaXov ?) _abpiov puyadevOivar.” ti ovv 
avTo ‘Poddos elev ; “Ei pev @s Bapwtepov 
exdeyn, Tis 7 pwpla THs exo is 5 ; «& 8 as 
xouporepor, Tis ooL dédwxev ; ov Oéreus pereTav 
apxetabar Td Sedopéve ;’ 


«> 


1 For all ordinary proper names the reader is referred to 
the Index. 


? The point of the retort lies in the defiance of the officious 
but all-powerful freedman. 
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stretch out your neck as did a certain Lateranus! at 
Rome, when Nero ordered him to be beheaded ? 
For he stretched out his neck and received the 
blow, but, as it was a feeble one, he shrank back 
for an instant, and then stretched out his neck 
again. Yes, and before that, when Epaphroditus, 
a freedman of Nero, approached a certain man and 
asked about the ground of his offence, he answered, 
“If I wish anything, I will speak to your master.” 2 

** What aid, then, must we have ready at hand in 
such circumstances?’’ Why, what else than the 
knowledge of what is mine, and what is not mine, 
and what is permitted me, and what is not per- 
mitted me? I must die: must I, then, die groaning 
too? I must be fettered: and wailing too? I must 
go into exile: does anyone, then, keep me from 
going with a smile and cheerful and serene? “Tell 
your secrets.” I say not a word; for this is under 
my control. ‘But I will fetter you.” What is that 
you say, man? fetter me? My leg you will fetter, 
but my moral purpose not even Zeus himself has 
power to overcome. “I will throw you into prison,” 
My paltry body, rather! “I will behead you.” 
Well, when did I ever tell you that mine was the 
only neck that could not be severed? These are 
the lessons that philosophers ought to rehearse, 
these they ought to write down daily, in these they 
ought to exercise themselves. 

Thrasea used to say: “I would rather be killed 
to-day than banished to-morrow.” What, then, did 
Rufus say to him? “If you choose death as the 
heavier of two misfortunes, what folly of choice! 
But if as the lighter, who has given you the choice? 
Are you not willing to practise contentment with 
what has been given you?” 
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Aa todto yap "Aypurmivos ri Preyer OTe 
s *Eyo EuauT@ eum odi0$ ov yivopat.’ drnyyern 
auto ote “ xpiwn év TVYKATO.” "—' Anyaéy TUX: 
GAA HrOev ) earth "(ravtn & eiwber yumva- 
TAMEevos WuxporouTpeiv) * ‘dO wpev Kal ‘yu- 
pvacOapev.” yupvacapevey A€yex Tis aUT@ EO ar 
bre “ Kataxéxpioat.’—* Puy,” dnoir, “4 @a- 
vat@ ;"-—'* Puyh. "—« Ta imdpxovra ti; 
“Ove ap npeOn.’ __" Ris’ ’Apixecay ody ated Oovtes 
apioticwper. —Todr éote MEMEAETH REVAL & Set 
pedXeTar, dpeEw éxxdiow aGk@AUTA amrepin Tora 
TaperKevaxeval. aroOavelv BE Sei. él 8n, a arro- 
Ovnoxw: xav! per’ ddLyov, VOY apLaT@ Tis @pas 
€XOovons, celta TOTE TEOvEOmat. TAS; @S TPO- 
onkes TOY Ta AAXOTPELA aTrodidorTA. 


B’. las dv tis o@Sor 70 Kata TpdcwrToPr év 

mwavtt ; 

To AoyiKe@ few povor adopntov éoTe TO ddo- 
yov, To & eUdoyov popnrov. TAnyal ovK eioly 
adopyntroe TH puoe.—Tiva TpoTov ;— “Opa TOS" 
Aaxedarpoviot pactuyoorTat adores 6 bre evOyor 
éotiv.—To& amayEarbar ovK EaTiv apopyntoy ;— 

"“Orav yodv man tis Ste evAoYov, ameOav 


1 ©. Schenkl: «at S. 


1 The idea seems to be: By disregarding externals I do 
not hinder the natural course of my mind and character, 
that is, my true self. 

* The word mpéowmor carries something of the figurative 
meaning “‘rdle” from the language of drama. 


5 Referring to the scourging of Spartan youths before the 
altar of Artemis. 
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Wherefore, what was it that Agrippinus used to 
remark? “I am not standing in my own way.”! 
Word was brought him, “ Your case is being tried 
in the Senate.’’—“ Good luck betide! But it is the 
fifth hour now” (he was in the habit of taking his 
exercise and then a cold bath at that hour); “let 
us be off and take our exercise.” After he had 
finished his exercise someone came and told him, 
* You have been condemned.”—*“To exile,” says 
he, “or to death?”—*To exile.”—~ What about 
my property?”—“It hes not been confiscated.” — 
** Well then, let us go to Aricia and take our lunch 
there.” This is what it means to have rehearsed 
the lessons one ought to rehearse, to have set 
desire and aversion free from every hindrance and 
made them proof against chance. I must die. If 
forthwith, I die; and if a little later, I will take 
lunch now, since the hour for lunch has come, and 
afterwards I will die at the appointed time. How? 
As becomes the man who is giving back that which 
was another’s. 


CHAPTER II 


How may a man preserve his proper character® upon 
every occasion ? 


To the rational being only the irrational is un- 
endurable, but the rational is endurable. Blows are 
not by nature unendurable-—How so?— Observe 
how: Lacedaemonians take a scourging ? once they 
have learned that it is rational.—But is it not 
unendurable to be hanged ?—Hardly ; at all events 
whenever a man feels that it is rational he goes and 
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amnyEato. amos éav mpoceywper, UT ovdevos 
oUTwS ebprjo oper TO E@ov OAtBopevov @s UTO TOD 
adoyou Kal maddy em’ ovdév obTaS EXKOMEvOY WS 
él TO eUoyov. 

"Ad\rAw & adr TpoomimreL TO eUAoyou | Kai 
adoyov, xaarep Kal ayab ov Kal Kaxkov a&dXo 
GdrAw Kal cvpdepov Kai do vppopov. 61a Todt 
pdduora maudelas SeoucBa, Wore padeiv Tob ev- 
oyou Kal adOyou T popu tais én Hépous * 
ovotas epapuotew TULPOVOS TH pucer. eis &€ 
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TOV cer 0s aia ovyxpopeta, andra Kal TOV 
KaTa TO TporwmTov éauTod ExaoTos. 7 yap Tit 
eVAoyor TO duiday Tapaxpateiy ad’To povov Bré- 
mrovTt, Ste 12») Tapaxparha as pev mayyas ijrerau 
cal Tpopas ov Aypperau, TapaxpaTnaas s ov 
metoeral TL TpAXY ») aviapov" arrow S€ tu ov 
MOvov To avrov TapaxpaTijrat aopyntov Soxei, 
GXra kal TO ddXov TapaxpatodvTos dvarxecbar. 
av ody pou muvOavn “ mapaxpaticw Tv auidav 
) pn; ép@® cor bre peifova afiay eyes TO Aa- 
Bev Tpopas Tod Hr) AaBety cal peifova anratiav 
TO Saphvat Tob 1) Sapivac @oT et TOUTOLS 
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hangs himself. In short, if we observe, we shall find 
mankind distressed by nothing so much as by the 
irrational, and again attracted to nothing so much 
as to the rational. 

Now it so happens that the rational and the 
irrational are different for different persons, pre- 
cisely as good and evil, and the profitable and the 
unprofitable, are different for different persons. It 
is for this reason especially that we need education, 
so as to learn how, in conformity with nature, to 
adapt to specific instances our preconceived idea 
of what is rational and what is irrational. But for 
determining the rational and the irrational, we 
employ not only our estimates of the value of 
external things, but also the criterion of that which 
is in keeping with one’s own character. For to one 
man it is reasonable to hold a chamber-pot for 
another, since he considers only that, if he does not 
hold it, he will get a beating and will not get food, 
whereas, if he does hold it, nothing harsh or painful 
will be done to him; but some other man feels that 
it is not merely unendurable to hold such a pot him- 
self, but even to tolerate another’s doing so. If you 
ask me, then, “ Shall I hold the pot or not?” I will 
tell you that to get food is of greater value than not 
to get it, and to be flayed is of greater detriment 
than not to be; so that if you measure your interests 
by these standards, go and hold the pot. “ Yes, but 
it would be unworthy of me.” That is an additional 
consideration, which you, and not I, must introduce 
into the question. For you are the one that knows 
yourself, how much you are worth in your own eyes 
and at what price you sell yourself. For different . 
men sell themselves at different prices. 
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1 @vduor0s Schenkl, after Blass. 


1 This was clearly the contribution to Nero’s festival 
which Florus was expected to make. 
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Wherefore, when Florus was debating whether he 
should enter Nero’s festival, so as to make some 
personal contribution to it, Agrippinus said to him, 
“Enter.” And when Florus asked, “ Why do you 
not enter yourself?” he replied, “I? why, I do 
not even raise the question.” For when a man 
once stoops to the consideration of such questions, 
I mean to estimating the value of externals, and 
calculates them one by one, he comes very close 
to those who have forgotten their own proper 
character. Come, what is this you ask me? “Is 
death or life preferable?” I answer, life. “ Pain 
or pleasure?”’ I answer, pleasure. “But unless I 
take a part in the tragedy? I shall be beheaded.” 
Go, then, and take a part, but I will not take a part. 
“Why not?” Because you regard yourself as but 
a single thread of all that go to make up the gar- 
ment. What follows, then? This, that you ought 
to take thought how you may resemble all other 
men, precisely as even the single thread wants to 
have no point of superiority in comparison with the 
other threads. But / want to be the red,? that small 
and brilliant portion which causes the rest to appear 
comely and beautiful. Why, then, do you say to 
me, “ Be like the majority of people?” And if I do 
that, how shall I any longer be the red? 

This is what Helvidius Priscus also saw, and, 
having seen, did. When Vespasian sent him word 
not to attend a meeting of the Senate, he answered, 
“Jt is in your power not to allow me to be a 
member of the Senate, but so long as I am one 
I must attend its meetings.” ‘ Very well then, but 


2 The reference is to the band of bright red (commonly 
called ‘‘ purple ”) woven into the hem of the toga praetexta, 
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when you attend, hold your peace.” ‘Do not ask 
for my opinion and I will hold my peace.” “But I 
must ask for your opinion.” “And I must answer 
what seems to me right.” ‘But if you speak, I 
sha]l put you to death.” “ Well, when did I ever 
tell you that I was immortal? You will do your 
part and I mine. It is. yours to put me to death, 
mine to die without a tremor; yours to banish, mine 
to leave without sorrow.’” What good, then, did 
Priscus do, who was but a single individual? And 
what good does the red do the mantle? What 
else than that it stands out conspicuous in it as 
red, and is displayed as a goodly example to the 
rest? But had Caesar told another man in such 
circumstances not to attend the meetings of the 
Senate, he would have said, “I thank you for 
excusing me.” A man like that Caesar would not 
even have tried to keep from attending, but would 
have known that he would either sit like a jug, or, 
if he spoke, would say what he knew Caesar wanted 
said, and would pile up any amount more on the 
top of it. 

In like manner also a certain athlete acted, who 
was in danger of dying unless his private parts were 
amputated. His brother (and he was a philosopher) 
came to him and said, “Well, brother, what are 
you going to do? Are we going to cut off this 
member, and step forth once more into the gym- 
nasium?” He would not submit, but hardened his 
heart and died. And as someone asked, “ How did 
he do this? As an athlete, or as a philosopher?” 
As aman, replied Epictetus ; and as a man who had 
been proclaimed at the Olympic games and had 
striven in them, who had been at home in such 
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1 Scaliger: Bara: S. 


1 Bato seems to have been a well-known athletic trainer of 
the time. At least one, and possibly two gladiators at Rome 
bore thisname. C./.Z. I. 718, VI. 10188. 

* Philosophers, especially Stoics and Cynics, regularly 
wore beards in antiquity. See I. 16, 9 ff. 
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places, and had not merely been rubbed down witi: 
oil in Bato’s! wrestling school. But another would 
have had even his neck cut off, if he could have 
lived without his neck. This is what we mean by 
regard for one’s proper character; and such is its 
strength with those who in their deliberations 
habitually make it a personal contribution. “Come 
then, Epictetus, shave off your beard.”2 If Iam a 
philosopher, I answer, “ I will not shave it off.” “ But 
I will take off your neck,” If that will do you any 
good, take it off. 

Someone inquired, ‘ How, then, shall each of us 
become aware of what is appropriate to his own 
proper character?”’ How comes it, replied he, that 
when the lion charges, the bull alone is aware of his 
own prowess and rushes forward to defend the whole 
herd? Or is it clear that with the possession of the 
prowess comes immediately the consciousness of it 
also? And so, among us too, whoever has such 
prowess will not be unaware of it. Yet a bull 
does not become a bull all at once, any more than a 
man becomes noble, but a man must undergo a 
winter training,? he must prepare himself and must 
not plunge recklessly into what is inappropriate for 
him. 

Only consider at what price you sell your freedom 
of will. If you must sell it, man, at least do not sell it 
cheap. But the great and pre-eminent deed, perhaps, 
befits others, Socrates and men of his stamp.—Why 
then, pray, if we are endowed by nature for such 


3 Ancient armies generally disbanded or went into 
permanent quarters during the winter. To continue 
military training throughout the winter months was indic- 
ative of a sincere and strenuous endeavour. 
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greatness, do not all men, or many, become like 
him? What, do all horses become swift, all dogs 
keen to follow the scent? What then? Because | 
have no natural gifts, shall I on that account give up 
my discipline? Far be it from me! Epictetus will 
not be better than Socrates; but if only I am not 
* worse, that suffices me. For I shall not be a Milo, 
either, and yet I do not neglect my body; nor a 
Croesus, and yet I do not neglect my property ; nor, 
in a word, is there any other field in which we give 
up the appropriate discipline merely from despair 
of attaining the highest. 


CHAPTER III 


From the thesis that God is the father of mankind 
how may one proceed to the consequences ? 


Ir a man could only subscribe heart and soul, as 
he ought, to this doctrine, that we are all primarily 
begotten of God, and that God is the father of men 
as well as of gods, I think that he will entertain no 
ignoble or mean thought about himself. Yet, if 
Caesar adopts you no one will be able to endure 
your conceit, but if you know that you are a son of 
Zeus, will you not be elated? As it is, however, we 
are not, but inasmuch as these two elements were 
comingled in our begetting, on the one hand the 
body, which we have in common with the brutes, 
and, on the other, reason and intelligence, which we 
have in common with the gods, some of us incline 
toward the former relationship, which is unblessed 
by fortune and is mortal, and only a few toward that 
which is divine and blessed. Since, then, it is inevit- 
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1 Sd: nara S. 


1 The characteristic moral achievement which the Stoics 
sought. The metaphor in the first expression, 7d etpouy, is 
admirably rendered by Seneca, Epist. 120. 11, beata vita, 
secundo defluens cursu. 
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able that every man, whoever he be, should deal 
with each thing according to the opinion which he 
forms about it, these few, who think that by their 
birth they are called to fidelity, to self-respect, and to 
unerring judgement in the use of external impressions, 
cherish no mean or ignoble thoughts about them- 
selves, whereas the multitude do quite the oppo- 
site. “For what aml? A miserable, paltry man,” 
say they, and, “Lo, my wretched, paltry flesh!” 
Wretched indeed, but you have also something 
better than your paltry flesh. Why then abandon 
that and cleave to this? 

It is because of this kinship with the flesh that 
those of us who incline toward it become like wolves, 
faithless and treacherous and hurtful, and others 
like lions, wild and savage and untamed ; but most 
of us become foxes, that is to say, rascals of the 
animal kingdom. For what else is a slanderous 
and malicious man but a fox, or something even 
more rascally and degraded? Take heed, there- 
fore, and beware that you become not one of these 
rascally creatures. 


CHAPTER IV 
Of progress 


He who is making progress, having learned of the 
philosophers that desire is for things good and 
aversion is toward things evil, and having also 
learned that serenity and calm! are not attained by a 
man save as he succeeds in securing the objects of 
desire and as he avoids encountering the objects of 
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aversion—such a one has utterly excluded desire 
from himself, or else deferred it to another time, and 
feels aversion only toward the things which involve 
freedom of choice. For if he avoids anything that is 
not a matter of free choice, he knows that some time 
he will encounter something in spite of his aversion 
to it, and will come to grief. Now if it is virtue that 
holds out the promise thus to create happiness and 
calm and serenity, then assuredly progress toward 
virtue is progress toward each of these states of mind. 
For it is always true that whatsoever the goal toward 
which perfection in anything definitely leads, 
progress is an approach thereto. 

How comes it, then, that we acknowledge virtue 
to be a thing of this sort, and yet seek progress and 
make a display of it in other things? What is the 
work? of virtue? Serenity. Who, then, is making 
progress? The man who has read many treatises of 
Chrysippus? What, is virtue no more than this—to 
have gained a knowledge of Chrysippus? For if it is 
this, progress is confessedly nothing else than a 
knowledge of many of the works of Chrysippus. 
But now, while acknowledging that virtue produces 
one thing, we are declaring that the approach to 
virtue, which is progress, produces something else. 
‘‘So-and-so,”’ says someone, “is already able to read 
Chrysippus all by himself.” It is fine headway, by 
the gods, that youare making, man! Great progress 
this! “Why do you mock him? And why do you 
try to divert him from the consciousness of his own 
shortcomings? Are you not willing to show him the 


1 See the Encheiridion, II. 2: ‘‘ But for the present totally 


make way with desire.” : ‘ 
2 7.¢,, the result at which virtue aims. 
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bnrnoov aQvriy, TahaiTwpe, trou gov TO epyov. 
TOU bé gov TO Epyov ; i €v opeEeu Kal exkdoet, iw 
dvaT OTEVKTOS Ds Kal aTEplTT@TOS, év oppais 
Kal adopuais, i iv’ avapapTntos, ev mpoabece ral 
€TOXN a avearr att os. TpPaToL oe evoly oi 
7 p@TOL TOTO Kal avaryKaroTator. av be TPELOV 
Kal mevO av Enrhs amepintwtos elvait, apa TAS 
TPOKOT TELS ; ; 

Xv obv évradda poor SetEdv cou TH T™ poKoTrny. 
xkadamep et @OXAnTH StedXeyounv “ SetEov pow Tovs 
@pous,” elta ehevyen éxeivos “ide pou Tovs ad- 
THpas.” dmtOut ov kal of adtiipes, éy@ TO aT o- 
TéAET Ha Tov aXTHpev ideiy Bovbdouat. ss AaBe THY 
mepl opps ouvTagiy Kal Lyrae TOS AUTHVY aveyvo- 
xa. avSparrodor, ov TovTO fnt@, AXra TOS oppas 
Kal Lfebopuds, TAS Opeyn ral EKKALVELS, TOS émBan- 
An? Kal mporiBeca® Kal mapacKevdty, morepa 
cuppavas mH pucer dovppoves. el yep oUp- 
poves, TovTO pot Seixvue Kal épa got bre 7 po- 
Kote. eS douppaves, debe Kal pay povov 
éEnyod ta BiBdia, AAXAa Kal ypdde avdTos ToL- 


1 mide (cf. kere § 15) Capps: der S. 
2 Schweighiiuser: ém:S8dAAcis S 
8 Salmasius and Upton’s ‘codex’: mpoorl6eca S. 


1 These are the three spheres or fields (réro:) of human 
activity, inclination, choice, and intellectual assent, upon 
which the Stoics laid great stress. Fora fuller discussion see 
below III 2, 1 ff. 

* Broad-jumpers in antiquity carried weights which on 
being thrust backwards while the jumper was in mid-air 
seem to have added materially to the distance covered. 
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work of virtue, that he may learn where to look for 
his progress?” Look for it there, wretch, where your 
work lies. And where is your work? In desire and 
aversion, that you may not miss what you desire and 
encounter what you would avoid; in choice and in 
refusal, that you may commit no fault therein; in 
giving and withholding assent of judgement, that 
you may not be deceived.! But first come the first 
and most necessary points. Yet if you are in a state 
of fear and grief when you seek to be proof against 
encountering what you would avoid, how, pray, are 
you making progress ? 

Do you yourself show me, therefore, your own 
progress in matters like the following. Suppose, for 
example, that in talking to an athlete I said, “ Show 
me your shoulders,” and then he answered, ‘“ Look 
at my jumping-weights.”* Go to, you and your 
jumping-weights! What I want to see is the effect 
of the jumping-weights. “Take the treatise Upon 
Choice * and see how I have mastered it.” It is not 
that | am looking into, you slave, but how you act in 
your choices and refusals, your desires and aversions, 
how you go at things, and apply yourself to them, 
and prepare yourself, whether you are acting in 
harmony with nature therein, or out of harmony with 
it. For if you are acting in harmony, show me that, 
and I will tell you that you are making progress ; 
but if out of harmony, begone, and do not confine 
yourself to expounding your books, but go and write 
These same weights were also used like our dumbh-bells for 
the development of the arm and trunk muscles, as is 
apparently the case here. 

3 The title, apparently, of ashort work by Chrysippus, but 
known only from this passage. Zeno and Cleanthes wrote 
also on the subject. 
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some of the same kind yourself. And what will you 
gain thereby? Do you not know that the whole 
book costs only five denarii? Is the expounder of it, 
then, think you, worth more than five denarii? And 
so never look for your work in one place and your 
progress in another. 

Where, then, is progress? If any man among you, 
withdrawing from external things, has turned his 
attention to the question of his own moral purpose, 
cultivating and perfecting it so as to make it finally 
harmonious with nature, elevated, free, unhindered, 
untrammelled, faithful, and honourable; and if he 
has learned that he who craves or shuns the things 
that are not under his control can be neither 
faithful nor free, but must himself of necessity be 
changed and tossed to and fro with them, and must 
end by subordinating himself to others, those, 
namely, who are able to procure or prevent these 
things that he craves or shuns ; and if, finally, when 
he rises in the morning he proceeds to keep and 
observe all this that he has learned; if he bathes as 
a faithful man, eats as a self-respecting man,— 
similarly, whatever the subject matter may be with 
which he has to deal, putting into practice his 
guiding principles, as the runner does when he 
applies the principles of running, and the voice- 
trainer when he applies the principles of voice- 
training,—this is the man who in all truth is making 
progress, and the man who has not travelled at 
random is this one. But if he has striven merely to 
attain the state which he finds in his books and 
works only at that, and has made that the goal of 
his travels, I bid him go home at once and not 
neglect his concerns there, since the goal to which 
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, cal 
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1 Added by Schweighiiuser. 


? Supplied by Upton. 
% Supplied by Schenkl, 
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he has travelled is nothing; but not so that other 
goal—to study how a man may rid his life of 
sorrows and lamentations, and of such cries as ‘* Woe 
is me!” and “Wretch that I am!” and of mis- 
fortune and failure, and to learn the meaning of 
death, exile, prison, hemlock ;1 that he may be able 
to say in prison, “ Dear Crito, if so it pleases the 
gods, so be it,” * rather than, “ Alas, poor me, an old 
man, it is for this that I have kept my grey hairs!” 
Who says such things? Do you think that I will 
name you some man held in small esteem and of 
low degree? Does not Priam say it? Does not 
Oedipus? Nay more, all kings say it! For what 
are tragedies but the portrayal in tragic verse of the 
sufferings of men who have admired things external? 
If indeed one had to be deceived? into learning 
that among things external and independent of our 
free choice none concerns us, I, for my part, should 
consent to a deception which would result in my 
living thereafter serenely and without turmoil; but 
as for you, you will yourselves see to your own 
preference. 

What, then, does Chrysippus furnish us? ‘ That 
you may know,” he says, “ that these things are not 
false from which serenity arises and tranquillity 
comes to us, take my books and you shall know how 
conformable and harmonious with nature are the 
things which render me tranquil.” O the great 
good fortune! O the great benefactor who points 
the way! To Triptolemus, indeed, all men have 


1 The poison with which Socrates was put to death. 

2 Plato, Crito, 43D. 

3 Probably by witnessing tragedies, the plots of which, 
although fictitious, may teach moral lessons. 
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1 The phrase is from Plato, Crito, 48 B. 

® Referring probably to the mind of Chrysippus. 

3 See also II. 20. 4. Epictetus condemns the exaggerations 
of the Academic principle of suspended judgement, which 
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established shrines and altars, because he gave us as 
food the fruits of cultivation, but to him who has 
discovered, and brought to light, and imparted to 
all men the truth which deals, not with mere life, 
but with a good life,—who among you has for that 
set up an altar in his honour, or dedicated a temple 
or a statue, or bows down to God in gratitude for 
him? But because the gods have given us the vine 
or wheat, for that do we make sacrifice, and yet 
because they have brought forth such a fruit in a 
human mind,? whereby they purposed to show us 
the truth touching happiness, shall we fail to render 
thanks unto God for this? 


CHAPTER V 
Against the Academics 


Ir a man, says Epictetus, resists truths that are all 
too evident, in opposing him it is not easy to find an 
argument by which one may cause him to change 
his opinion. The reason for this is neither the 
man’s ability nor the teacher's weakness; nay, when 
a man who has been trapped in an argument 
hardens to stone, how shall one any longer deal 
with him by argument ? 


was based on the doctrine that nothing could be actually 
known. Cf. Cicero Acad. I. 45: Arcesilas (a prominent 
Academic) negabat esse quidquam quod sciri posset . .. sic 
omnia latere in occullo: neque esse quidquam quod cerni aut 
intellegi posset : quibus de causis nihil oportere neque profitert 
neque adfirmare quemquam neque adsensione approbare, etc. 
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1 Salmasius: undey 9. 
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Now there are two kinds of petrifaction: one is 
the petrifaction of the intellect, the other of the 
sense of shame, when a man stands in array, prepared 
neither to assent to manifest truths nor to leave the 
fighting line. Most of us dread the deadening of the 
body and would resort to all means so as to avoid 
falling into such a state, but about the deadening of 
the soul we care not at all. Indeed, by Zeus, even 
in the case of the soul itself, if a man be in such a 
state that he cannot follow an argument step by step, 
or even understand one, we regard him too as being 
in a bad way; but ifa man’s sense of shame and self- 
respect be deadened, this we go so far as to call 
strength of character! 

Do your senses tell you that you are awake? 
“ No,” he answers, ‘‘any more than they do when 
in dreams I have the impression that I am awake.” 
Is there, then, no difference between these two 
impressions? ‘None.’ Can I argue with this man 
any longer? And what cautery or lancet shall I 
apply to him, to make him realize that he is 
deadened? He does realize it, but pretends that he 
does not; he is even worse than a corpse. One 
man does not notice the contradiction—he is in a 
bad way; another man notices it, indeed, but is 
not moved and does not improve—he is in a still 
worse state. His self-respect and sense of shame 
have been lopped off, and his reasoning faculty has 
been—I will not say cut away, but brutalized. 
Am I to call this strength of character? Far 
from it, unless I am so to describe the strength 
that lewd fellows have, which enables them to say 
and do in public anything that comes into their 
heads. ji 
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Added by Meineke («id{ Stobaeus). 

2 Stobaeus: an erasure in S. 

’ Here follows in S an erasure of about 110 letters. 
‘ Stobaeus: omitted by S. 
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CHAPTER VI 
Of providence 


From everything that happens in the universe it is 
easy for a man to find occasion to praise providence, 
if he has within himself these two qualities: the 
faculty of taking a comprehensive view of what has 
happened in each individual instance, and the sense 
of gratitude. Otherwise, one man will not see the 
usefulness of what has happened, and another, even 
if he does see it, will not be grateful therefor. If 
God had made colours, but had not made the faculty 
of seeing them, of what good had it been ?—None 
at all_—But, conversely, if He had made the faculty, 
but in making objects, had made them incapable of 
falling under the faculty of vision, in that case also 
of what good had it been ?—None at all.—What 
then, if He had even made both of these, but had 
not made light ?—Even thus it would have been of 
no use.—Who is it, then, that has fitted this to that 
and that to this? And who is it that has fitted the 
sword to the scabbard, and the scabbard to the sword ? 
No one? Assuredly from the very structure of all 
made objects we are accustomed to prove that the 
work is certainly the product of some artificer, and 
has not been constructed at random. 

Does, then, every such work reveal its artificer, 
but do visible objects and vision and light not reveal 
him? And the male and the female, and the passion 
of each for intercourse with the other, and the faculty 
which makes use of the organs which have been con- 
structed for this purpose, do these things not reveal 
their artificer either ? Well, admit it for these things ; 
but the marvellous constitution of the intellect 
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1 Meineke: éminlrrovtes S, 
2 Schenkl: 7a S, 
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whereby, when we meet with sensible objects, we 
do not merely have their forms impressed upon us, 
but also make a selection from among them, and 
subtract and add, and make these various combina- 
tions by using them, yes, and, by Zeus, pass from some 
things to certain others which are in a manner 
related to them—is not even all this sufficient to 
stir our friends and induce them not to leave the 
artificer out of account? Else let them explain to 
us what it is that produces each of these results, or 
how it is possible that objects so wonderful and so 
workmanlike should come into being at random and 
spontaneously. 

What then? Is it in the case of man alone that 
these things occur? You will, indeed, find many 
things in man only, things of which the rational animal 
had a peculiar need, but you will also find many 
possessed by us in common with the irrational animals. 
Dotheyalso,then, understand what happens? No! for 
use is one thing, and understanding another. God 
had need of the animals in that they make use of 
external impressions, and of usin that we understand 
the use of external impressions. And so for them it 
is sufficient to eat and drink and rest and procreate, 
and whatever else of the things within their own 
province the animals severally do; while for us, to 
whom He has made the additional gift of the faculty 
of understanding, these things are no longer sufficient, 
but unless we act appropriately, and methodically, 
and in conformity each with his own nature and 
constitution, we shall no longer achieve our own 
ends. For of beings whose constitutions are different, 
the works and the ends are likewise different. So 
for the being whose constitution is adapted to use 
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only, mere use is sufficient, but where a being has 
also the faculty of understanding the use, unless the 
principle of propriety be added, he will never attain 
hisend. Whatthen? Each of the animals God con- 
stitutes, one to be eaten, another to serve in farming, 
another to produce cheese, and yet another for some 
other similar use ; to perform these functions what 
need have they to understand external impressions 
and to be able to differentiate between them? But 
God has brought man into the world to be a spectator 
of Himself and of His works, and not merely a 
spectator, but also an interpreter. Wherefore, it is 
shameful for man to begin and end just where the 
irrational animals do; he should rather begin where 
they do, but end where nature has ended in dealing 
with us. Now she did not end until she reached 
contemplation and understanding and a manner of 
life harmonious with nature. Take heed, therefore, 
lest you die without ever having been spectators of 
these things. 

But you travel to Olympia to behold the work ! of 
Pheidias, and each of you regards it as a misfortune to 
die without seeing such sights; yet when there is no 
need to travel at all, but where Zeus is already, and 
is present in his works, will you not yearn to behold 
these works and know them? Will you decline, 
therefore, to perceive either who you are, or for what 
you have been born, or what that purpose is for 
which you have received sight?r—But some un- 
pleasant and hard things happen in life—And do 
they not happen at Olympia? Do you not swelter? 
Are you not cramped and crowded? Do you not 


1 The famous gold and ivory statue of Zeus. 
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bathe with discomfort? Are you not drenched when- 
ever it rains? Do you not have your fill of tumult 
and shouting and other annoyances? But I fancy 
that you hear and endure all this by balancing it off 
against the memorable character of the spectacle. 
Come, have you not received faculties that enable 
you to bear whatever happens? Have you not 
received magnanimity? Have you not received 
courage? Have you not received endurance? And 
what care I longer for anything that may happen, if 
I be magnanimous? What shall perturb me, or 
trouble me, or seem grievous to me? Shall I fail to 
use my faculty to that end for which I have received 
it, but grieve and lament over events that occur? 

“ Yes, but my nose is running.” What have you 
hands for, then, slave? Is it not that you may wipe 
yournose? “Isit reasonable, then, that there should 
be running noses in the world?””—And how much 
better it would be for you to wipe your nose than to 
find fault! Or what do you think Heracles would 
have amounted to, if there had not been a lion like 
the one which he encountered, and a hydra, and a 
stag, and a boar, and wicked and brutal men, whom 
he made it his business to drive out and clear away? 
And what would he have been doing had nothing of 
the sort existed? Is it not clear that he would have 
rolled himself up ina blanket and slept? In the first 
place, then, he would never have become Heracles by 
slumbering away his whole life in such luxury and 
ease; but even if he had, of what good would he 
have been? What would have been the use of those 
arms of his and of his prowess in general, and his 
steadfastness and nobility, had not such circumstances 
and occasions roused and exercised him? What 
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then? Ought he to have prepared these for 
himself, and sought to bring a lion into his own 
country from somewhere or other, and a boar, and a 
hydra? This would have been foly and madness. 
But since they did exist and were found in the 
world, they were serviceable as a means of revealing 
and exercising our Heracles. 

Come then, do you also, now that you are aware 
of these things, contemplate the faculties which you 
have, and, after contemplating, say: “ Bring now, 
O Zeus, what difficulty Thou wilt; for I have an 
equipment given to me by Thee, and resources 
wherewith to distinguish myself by making use of 
the things that come to pass.” But no, you sit 
trembling for fear something will happen, and 
lamenting, and grieving, and groaning about other 
things that are happening. And then you blame 
the gods! For what else can be the consequence 
of so ignoble a spirit but sheer impiety? And yet 
God has not merely given us these faculties, to 
enable us to bear all that happens without being 
degraded or crushed thereby, but—as became a good 
king and in very truth a father—He has given them 
to us free from all restraint, compulsion, hindrance ; 
He has put the whole matter under our control 
without reserving even for Himself any power to 
prevent or hinder. Although you have these facul- 
ties free and entirely your own, you do not use 
them, nor do you realize what gifts you have received, 
and from whom, but you sit sorrowing and groaning, 
some of you blinded toward the giver himself and 
not even acknowledging your benefactor, and others, 
—such is their ignoble spirit—turning aside to 
fault-finding and complaints against God. And yet, 
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1 Meibom: edpoor S. 
2 Schenkl: uh S 


1 With the Stoics, whose sole standard of judgement in 
problems of conduct was the appeal to reason, the proper 
training of the Panda? faculties was an indispensable pre- 
requisite to the good life. Three modes of sophistical 
reasoning are here differentiated. ‘‘ Equivocal premisses ”’ 
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though I can show you that you have resources and 
endowment for magnanimity and courage, do you, 
pray, show me what resources you have to justify 
faultfinding and complaining ! 


CHAPTER VII 


Of the use of equivocal premisses, hypothetical 
arguments and the like 


Most men are unaware that the handling of argu- 
ments which involve equivocal and hypothetical pre- 
misses, and, further, of those which derive syllogisms 
by the process of interrogation, and, in general, the 
handling of all such arguments, has a bearing upon 
the duties of life. For our aim in every matter of 
inquiry is to learn how the good and excellent man 
may find the appropriate course through it and the 
appropriate way of conducting himselfin it. Let them 
say, then, either that the good man will not enter 
the contest of question and answer, or that, once he 
has entered, he will be at no pains to avoid con- 
ducting himself carelessly and at haphazard in 
question and answer ; or else, if they accept neither 
of these alternatives, they must admit that some 
investigation should be made of those topics with 
which question and answer are principally concerned. 

For what is the professed object of reasoning? 


(ueramlrrovres Adyor) are those that contain ambiguities 
in terms which are intended to mean one thing at one step 
in the argument, another at another. ‘‘ Hypothetical pre- 
misses” involve assumptions, or conditions. The last class 
proceeds by drawing unexpected conclusions from the answers 
to questions. 
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1 Added by Meibom. 
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To state the true, to eliminate the false, to suspend 
judgement in doubtful cases. Is it enough, then, 
to learn this alone ?—It is enough, says one.—Is it, 
then, also enough for the man who wants to make 
no mistake in the use of money to be told the 
reason why you accept genuine drachmas and reject 
the counterfeit >—It is not enough.—What, then, 
must be added to this? Why, what else but the 
faculty that tests the genuine drachmas and the 
counterfeit and distinguishes between them? Where- 
fore, in reasoning also the spoken word is not enough, 
is it? On the contrary, is it not necessary to 
develop the power of testing the true and the false 
and the uncertain and of distinguishing between 
them ?—It is necessary.—Whiat else besides this is 
proposed in reasoning? Pray accept the conse- 
quence of what you have properly granted. Come, 
is it enough, then, in this case also merely to know 
that this particular thing is true? It is not enough, 
but one must learn in what way a thing follows as a 
consequence upon certain other things, and how 
sometimes one thing follows upon one, and at other 
times upon several conjointly. Is it not, then, neces- 
sary that a man should also acquire this power, if 
he is to acquit himself intelligently in argument, 
and is himself not only to prove each point when he 
tries to prove it, but also to follow the argument of 
those who are conducting a proof, and is not to be 
misled by men who quibble as though they were 
proving something? There has consequently arisen 
among us, and shown itself to be necessary, a science 
which deals with inferential arguments and with 
logical figures and trains men therein. 

But of course there are times when we have 
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they do not remain us they were granted, we are also bound 
to abandon our concession and our acceptance of what is 
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with sound reasoning granted the premisses, and 
the inference from them is so-and-so ; and, in spite 
of its being false, it is none the less the inference. 
What, then, should I do? Accept the fallacy? 
And how is that possible? Well, should I say, “ It 
was not sound reasoning for me to grant the pre- 
misses’’? Nay, but this is not permissible either. 
Or, ‘This does not follow from what has been 
granted”? But that is not permissible, either. 
What, then, must be done in these circumstances ? 
Is it not this, that the fact of having borrowed is 
not enough to prove that one is still in debt, but we 
must add the circumstance that one abides by the 
loan—that is, has not paid it—and just so our having 
once granted the premisses is not enough to compel 
us to accept the inference, but we must abide by our 
acceptance of the premisses? And what is more, 
if the premisses remain until the end what they 
were when they were granted, there is every neces- 
sity for us to abide by our acceptance of them, and 
to allow the conclusion that has been drawn from 
them; . . . for from our point of view and to our way 
of thinking this inference does not now result from 
the premisses, since we have withdrawn from our 
previous assent to the premisses. It is necessary, 
therefore, to enquire into premisses of this kind and 
into such change and equivocal modification of them, 
whereby, at the very moment the question is put, 
or the answer made, or the deduction drawn, or at 
some other similar stage in the argument, the pre- 
misses take on modified meanings and give occasion 


inconsistent with the premisses.” Schenk] indicates a 
lacuna, 
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1 The words wep) tlvos 4 onépis; wept kad/Kovros at this 
point were deleted by Wolf. 
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to the unthinking to be disconcerted, if they do not 
see what follows in consequence. Why is it neces- 
sary? In order that in this matter we may not 
behave unsuitably, nor at haphazard, nor confusedly. 

And the same holds true of hypotheses and hypo- 
thetical arguments. For it is necessary at times to 
postulate some hypothesis as a sort of stepping-stone 
for the subsequent argument. Are we, therefore, to 
grant any and every hypothesis that is proposed, or 
not every one? And if not every one, what one? 
And when a man has granted an hypothesis, must he 
abide for ever by it and maintain it, or are there 
times when he should abandon it and accept only 
the consequences which follow from it without accept- 
ing those which are opposed to it >—Yes.—But some- 
one says, “If you once admit an hypothesis that 
involves a possibility, I will compel you to be drawn 
on to an impossibility.” Shall the prudent man 
refuse to engage with this person, and avoid enquiry 
and discussion with him? Yet who but the pru- 
dent is capable of using argument and skilful in 
question and answer, and, by Zeus, proof against 
deceit and sophistic fallacies? But shall he argue, 
indeed, and then not take pains to avoid conducting 
himself recklessly and at haphazard in argument? 
And if he does not, how will he any longer be the 
sort of man we think he is? But without some such 
exercise and preparation in formal reasoning, how 
will he be able to maintain the continuity of the 
argument? Let them show that he will be able, 
and all these speculations become mere superfluity ; 
they were absurd and inconsistent with our pre- 
conception of the good man, 

Why are we still indolent and easy-going and 
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1 Salmasius: adrdy S. 2 Added by Blass. 


3 Schenkl: cateoxebaca S. 
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sluggish, seeking excuses whereby we may avoid 
toiling or even late hours, as we try to perfect our 
own reason ?—If, then, | err in these matters, I have 
not murdered my own father, have I?—Slave, pray 
where was there in this case a father for you to 
murder? What, then, have you done, you ask? 
You have committed what was the only possible 
error in the matter. Indeed this is the very remark 
I made to Rufus when he censured me for not dis- 
covering the one omission in a certain syllogism. 
“Well,” said 1, “it isn’t as bad as if I had burned 
down the Capitol,” But he answered, “Slave, the 
omission here zs the Vapitol.’’ Or are there no other 
errors than setting fire to the Capitol and murdering 
one’s father? But to make a reckless and foolish 
and haphazard use of the external impressions that 
come to one, to fail to follow an argument, or demon- 
stration, or sophism—in a word, to fail to see in 
question and answer what is consistent with one’s 
position or inconsistent—is none of these things an 
error? 


CHAPTER VIII 


That the reasoning faculties, in the case of the 
uneducated, are not free from error 


In as many ways as it is possible to vary the mean- 
ing of equivalent terms, in so many ways may a man 
also vary the forms of his controversial arguments 
and of his enthymemes?! in reasoning. Take this 

1 An enthymeme is defined by Aristotle (Rhet. I. i. 11) as 
“¢a rhetorical demonstration,” that is, an argument expressed 
in ordinary literary style, not in the formal fashion of a 
syllogism. It is thus called an ‘‘incomplete syllogism” (§ 3 
below), as falling short of the ‘‘ definite proof” accorded by 


the syllogism. 
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« cc after &rrnra deleted in s. 
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syllogism, for instance: If you have borrowed and have 
not repaid, you owe me the money; now you have not 
borrowed and have not repaid ; therefore you do not owe 
me the money. And no man is better fitted to employ 
such variations skilfully than the philosopher. For 
if, indeed, the enthymeme is an incomplete syllogism, 
it is clear that he who has been exercised in the 
perfect syllogism would be no less competent to 
deal with the imperfect also. 

Why, then, do we neglect to exercise ourselves 
and one. another in this way? Because, even now, 
without receiving exercise in these matters, or even 
being, by me at least, diverted from the study of 
morality, we nevertheless make no progress toward 
the beautiful and the good. What, therefore, must 
we expect, if we should take on this occupation 
also? And especially since it would not merely be 
an additional occupation to draw us away from those 
which are more necessary, but would also be an 
exceptional excuse for conceit and vanity. For great 
is the power of argumentation and persuasive reason- 
ing, and especially ifit should enjoy excessive exercise 
and receive likewise a certain additional ornament 
from language. The reason is that, in general, every 
faculty which is acquired by the uneducated and the 
weak is dangerous for them, as being apt to make 
them conceited and puffed up over it. For by what 
device might one any longer persuade a young man 
who excels in these faculties to make them an 
rppendage to himself instead of his becoming an 
appendage to them? Does he not trample all these 
reasons under foot, and strut about in our presence, 
all conceited and puffed up, much less submitting if 
any one by way of reproof reminds him of what he 


lacks and wherein he has gone astray ? 
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1 Schenkl: épa S. 


* pavraciay after rpoalpecis deleted by Schenkl. 
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What then? Was not Plato a philosopher? Yes, 
and was not Hippocrates a physician? But you see 
how eloquently Hippocrates expresses himself. Does 
Hippocrates, then, express himself so eloquently by 
virtue of his being a physician? Why, then, do you 
confuse things that for no particular reason have 
been combined in the same man? Now if Plato was 
handsome and strong, ought I to sit down and strive 
to become handsome, or become strong, on the 
assumption that this is necessary for philosophy, 
because a certain philosopher was at the same time 
both handsome and a philosopher? Are you not 
willing to observe and distinguish just what that is 
by virtue of which men become philosophers, and 
what qualities pertain to them for no particular 
reason? Come now, if I were a philosopher, ought 
you to become lame like me? What then? Am I 
depriving you of these faculties? Far be it from 
me! No more than I am depriving you of the faculty 
of sight. Yet, if you enquire of me what is man’s 
good, 1 can give you no other answer than that it 
is a kind of moral purpose. 


CHAPTER IX 


How from the thesis that we are akin to God may a man 
proceed to the consequences ? 


Ir what is said by the philosophers regarding the 
kinship of God and men be true, what other course 
remains for men but that which Socrates took when 
asked to what country he belonged, never to say 
“TI am an Athenian,” or “I am a Corinthian,” but 
“Tam a citizen of the universe”? For why do you 
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1 Added by Schenkl. 
4 ris after efmy deleted by von Wilamowitz. 


' The terms ‘‘ Athenian,” ‘‘ Corinthian,” ete. “y characterize 
citizens of a country, not merely of a locality, i.e., citizens of 
Attica or Corinthia. The “corner” in which one was born 
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say that you are an Athenian, instead of mentioning 
merely that corner into which your paltry body was 
east at birth? Or is it clear you take the place 
which has a higher degree of authority and compre- 
hends not merely that corner of yours, but also your 
family and, in a word, the source from which your 
race has come, your ancestors down to yourself, and 
from some such entity call yourself “ Athenian,” or 
Corinthian”?! Well, then, anyone who has atten- 
tively studied the administration of the universe and 
has learned that “ the greatest and most authoritative 
and most comprehensive of all governments is this 
one, which is composed of men and God,? and that 
from Him have descended the seeds of being, not 
merely to my father or to my grandfather, but to 
all things that are begotten and that grow upon 
earth, and chiefly to rational beings, seeing that by 
nature it is theirs alone to have communion in the 
society of God, being intertwined with him through 
the reason,’—why should not such a man call himself 
a citizen of the universe? Why should he not call him- 
self a son of God? And why shall he fear anything 
that happens among men? What! Shall kinship 
with Caesar or any other of them that have great 
power at Rome be sufficient to enable men to live 
securely, proof against contempt, and in fear of 
nothing whatsoever, but to have God as our maker, 
and father, and guardian,—shall this not suffice to 
deliver us from griefs and fears?—And wherewithal 


might have been Marathon, Rhamnus, Lechaeum, Tenea, or 


the like. 

2 This seems to be a quotation from Poseidonius (Diogenes 
Laertius, VII. 138), but is also ascribed variously to the Stoics 
in general and especially to Chrysippus (see Diels, Voxographi 
Graeci, 464, 20 and 465, 15, comparing 20f.). 
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1 Added by Elter. 


’ Referring to himself. 
* There is less need of his urging them to regard them- 
selves as sons of God than of preventing them, ‘if they are 
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shall I be fed, asks one, if I have nothing ?—And 
how of slaves, how of runaways, on what do they 
rely when they leave their masters? On their lands, 
their slaves, or their vessels of silver? No, on 
nothing but themselves; and nevertheless food does 
not fail them. And shall it be necessary for our 
philosopher, forsooth, when he goes abroad, to depend 
upon others for his assurance and his refreshment, 
instead of taking care of himself, and to be more 
vile and craven than the irrational animals, every 
one of which is sufficient to himself, and lacks neither 
its own proper food nor that way of life which is 
“ appropriate to it and in harmony with nature? 

As for me, I think that the elder man} ought not 
to be sitting here devising how to keep you from 
thinking too meanly of yourselves or from taking in 
your debates a mean or ignoble position regarding 
yourselves ;? he should rather be striving to prevent 
there being among you any young men of such a 
sort that, when once they have realized their 
kinship to the gods and that we have these fetters 
as it were fastened upon us,—the body and its 
possessions, and whatever things on their account 
are necessary to us for the management of life, and 
our tarrying therein,—they may desire to throw 
aside all these things as burdensome and vexatious 
and unprofitable and depart to their kindred. And 
this is the struggle in which your teacher and 
trainer, if he really amounted to anything, ought to 
be engaged ; you, for your part, would come to him 
saying: “ Epictetus, we can no longer endure to be 


convinced of this, from acting as if the life of the body were 


a thing to throw aside, and so committing suicide,—a 
practice which was defended by many Stoics. 
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1 Reiske: xands S, 


2 Capps: év rai S. 
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imprisoned with this paltry body, giving it food and 
drink, and resting and cleansing it, and, to crown 
all, being on its account brought into contact with 
these people and those, Are not these things 
indifferent—indeed, nothing—to us? And is not 
death no evil? And are we not in a manner akin 
to God, and have we not come from Him? Suffer 
us to go back whence we came; suffer us to be 
freed at last from these fetters that are fastened to 
us and weigh us down. Here are despoilers and 
thieves, and courts of law, and those who are called 
tyrants; they think that they have some power over 
us because of the paltry body and its possessions. 
Suffer us to show them that they have power over 
no one.” And thereupon it were my part to say: 
“Men, wait upon God. When He shall give the 
signal and set you free from this service, then shall 
you depart to Him; but for the present endure to 
abide in this place, where He has stationed you. 
Short indeed is this time of your abiding here, and 
easy to bear for men of your convictions. For what 
tyrant, or what thief, or what courts of law are any 
longer formidable to those who have thus set at 
naught the body and its possessions? Stay, nor be 
so unrational as to depart.” 

Some such instruction should be given by the 
teacher to the youth of good natural parts. But 
what happens now? A corpse is your teacher and 
corpses are you. As soon as you have fed your fill 
to-day, you sit lamenting about the morrow, where- 
withal you shall be fed. Slave, if you get it, you 
will have it; if you do not get it, you will depart; 
the door stands open. Why grieve? Where is 
there yet room for tears? What occasion longer 
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1 A very free paraphrase of Plato, Apology, 29 c and 28 g. 
? At Nicopolis, 
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for flattery? Why shall one man envy another? 
Why shall he admire those who have great posses- 
sions, or those who are stationed in places of power, 
especially if they be both strong and prone to anger? 
For what will they do tous? As for what they have 
power to do, we shall pay no heed thereto; as for 
the things we care about, over them they have no 
power. Who, then, will ever again be ruler over the 
man who is thus disposed ? 

How did Socrates feel with regard to these matters? 
Why, how else than as that man ought to feel who 
has been convinced that he is akin to the gods? 
“If you tell me now,” says he, “‘ We will acquit 
you on these conditions, namely, that you will no 
longer engage in these discussions which you have 
conducted hitherto, nor trouble either the young or 
the old among us,’ I will answer, ‘You make your- 
selves ridiculous by thinking that, if your general 
had stationed me at any post, I ought to hold and 
maintain it and choose rather to die ten thousand 
times than to desert it, but if God has stationed us 
in some place and in some manner of life we ought 
to desert that.’’’1 This is what it means for a man 
to be in very truth a kinsman of the gods. We, 
however, think of ourselves as though we were mere 
bellies, entrails, and genitals, just because we have 
fear, because we have appetite, and we flatter those 
who have power to help us in these matters, and these 
same men we fear. 

A certain man asked me to write to Rome in his 
behalf. Now he had met with what most men 
account misfortune: though he had formerly been 
eminent and wealthy, he had afterwards lost every- 
thing and was living here.2_ And I wrote in humble 
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1 Schweighiiuser: adra 8. 


* In his youth Epictetus had been a slave. 
* The thought seems to be: If the punishment can be 
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terms in his behalf. But when he had read the 
letter he handed it back to me, and said, “1 wanted 
your help, not your pity; my plight is not an evil 
one.” So likewise Rufus was wont to say, to test 
me, “ Your master! is going to do such-and-such a 
thing to you.” And when I would say in answer. 
“’Tis but the lot of man,” he would reply. “ What 
then? Am I to go on and petition him, when I can 
get the same result from you?”? For, in fact, it 
is foolish and superfluous to try to obtain from 
another that which one can get from oneself. Since, 
therefore, | am able to get greatness of soul and 
nobility of character from myself, am I to get a 
farm, and money, or some office, from you? Far 
from it! I will not be so unaware of what I myself 
possess. But when a man is cowardly and abject, 
what else can one possibly do but write letters in 
his behalf as we do in behalf of a corpse: “ Please 
to grant us the carcase of so-and-so and a pint of 
paltry blood?” * For really, such a person is but 
a carcase and a pint of paltry blood, and nothing 
more. But if he were anything more he would per- 
ceive that one man is not unfortunate because of 
another, 


CHAPTER X 


To those who have set their hearls on preferment 
at ltome 


Ivy we philosophers had applied ourselves to our 
own work as zealously as the old men at Rome 
humanly borne, I need not petition your master to remit 
it, for you have within yourself the power to endure it. 

* As when a friend might ask for the body of an executed 
criminal, 
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have applied themselves to the matters on which 
they have set their hearts, perhaps we too should 
be accomplishing something. I know a man older 
than myself who is now in charge of the grain 
supply? at Rome. When he passed this place on 
his way back from exile, I recall what a tale he told as 
he inveighed against his former life and announced 
for the future that, when he had returned to Rome, 
he would devote himself solely to spending the 
remainder of his life in peace and quiet, “ For how 
little is yet left to me!’”—And I told him, “You 
will not do it, but when once you have caught no 
more than a whiff of Rome you will forget all this.” 
And if also admission to court should be granted, I 
added that he would rejoice, thank God and push 
his way in.—“If you find me, Epictetus,’ said he, 
putting so much as one foot inside the court, think 
of me what you will.” Well, now, what did he do? 
Before he reached Rome, letters from Caesar met 
him; and as soon as he received them, he forgot 
all those resolutions of his, and ever since he has 
been piling up one property after another. I wish 
I could stand by his side now and remind him of 
the words that he uttered as he passed by here, and 
remark, “How much more clever a prophet I am 
than you!” 

What then? Do I say that man is an animal 
made for inactivity?? Far beitfrom me! But how 
can you say that we philosophers are not active 
in affairs? For example, to take myself first: as 
soon as day breaks I call to mind briefly what author 

1 Praefectus annonae,a very important official during the 


Empire. ‘ j } te, 
2 As opposed in the ‘active’ lives of business or politics. 
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1 The passage is somewhat obscure, because the precise 
expression employed here occurs elsewhere only in Ench. 49. 
Apparently Epictetus read over, or made special preparation 
upon a certain text, before meeting his pupils. In class then 
he would havea pupil read and interpret an assignment, some- 
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I must read over.t Then forthwith I say to myself: 
“And yet what difference does it really make to 
me how so-and-so reads? The first thing is that 
I get my sleep.” Even so, in what are the occupa- 
tions of those other men comparable to ours? If 
you observe what they do, you will see. For what 
else do they do but all day long cast up accounts, 
dispute, consult about a bit of grain, a bit of land, 
or similar matters of profit? Is it, then, much the 
same thing to receive a little petition from someone 
and read: “I beseech you to allow me to export a 
small quantity of grain,” and this one: “I beseech 
you to learn from Chrysippus what is the administra- 
tion of the universe, and what place therein the 
rational animal has; and consider also who you are, 
and what is the nature of your good and evil”? 
Is this like that? And does it demand the like 
kind of study? And is it in the same way shame- 
ful to neglect the one and the other? What 
then? Is it we philosophers alone who take things 
easily and drowse? No, it is you young men far 
sooner. For, look you, we old men, when we see 
young men playing, are eager to join in the play our- 
selves. And much more, if I saw them wide-awake 
and eager to share in our studies, should I be eager 
to join, myself, in their serious pursuits. 

what as in our ‘‘recitation,” and follow that by a reading 
and exposition of his own (éravayvéva), which was intended 
to set everything straight and put on the finishing touches. 
See Schweighiuser’s note and especially Ivo Bruns, De Schola 
Epicteti (1897), 8f. By changing pé to pol, as Capps suggests, 
a satisfactory sense is secured, 7.¢., ‘‘ what pupil must read 
to me,” but the éxf in the compound verb would thus be 
left without any particular meaning, and perhaps it is not 
necessary to emend. 
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CHAPTER XI 
Of family affection 


Wen an official came to see him, Epictetus, after 
making some special enquiries about other matters, 
asked him if he had children and a wife, and when 
the other replied that he had, Epictetus asked the 
further question, What, then, is your experience 
with marriage?—Wretched, he said—To which 
Epictetus, How so? For men donot marry and beget 
children just for this surely, to be wretched, but 
rather to be happy.—And yet, as for me, the other 
replied, I feel so wretched about the little children, 
that recently when my little daughter was sick and 
was thought to be in danger, I could not bear even 
to stay by her sick bed, but I up and ran away, 
until someone brought me word that she was well 
again.—What then, do you feel that you were acting 
right in doing this?—I was acting naturally, he 
said.— But really, you must first convince me of this, 
that you were acting naturally, said he, and then 
I will convince you that whatever is done in accord- 
ance with nature is rightly done.—This is the way, 
said the man, all, or at least most, of us fathers 
feel.—And I do not contradict you either, answered 
Epictetus, and say that it is not done, but the point 
at issue between us is the other, whether it is rightly 
done. For by your style of reasoning we should 
have to say of tumours also that they are produced 
for the good of the body, just because they occur, and 
in brief, that to err is in accordance with nature, just 
because practically all of us, or at least most of us, 
do err. Do you show me, therefore, how your 
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1 Added by Schweighiiuser. 
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conduct is in accordance with nature—I cannot, 
said the man; but do you rather show me how it is 
not in accordance with nature, and not rightly done. 
And Epictetus said: Well, if we were enquiring 
about white and black objects, what sort of criterion 
should we summon in order to distinguish between 
them:—The sight, said the man.—And if about 
hot and cold, and hard and soft objects, what 
criterion?—The touch.—Very well, then, since we 
are disputing about things which are in accordance 
with nature and things which are rightly or not 
rightly done, what criterion would you have us 
take ?—I do not know, he said.—And yet, though 
it is, perhaps, no great harm for one not to know 
the criterion of colours and odours, and so, too, of 
flavours, still do you think that it is a slight harm 
for a man to be ignorant of the criterion of good 
and evil things, and of those in accordance with 
nature and those contrary to nature?—On the con- 
trary, it is the very greatest harm. Come, tell me, 
are all the things that certain persons regard as 
good and fitting, rightly so regarded? And is it 
possible at this present time that all the opinions 
which Jews, and Syrians, and Egyptians and Romans 
hold on the subject of food are rightly held —And 
how can it be possible ?—But, I fancy, it is absolutely 
necessary, if the views of the Egyptians are right, 
that those of the others are not right; if those of 
the Jews are well founded, that those of the others 
are not.—Yes, certainly—Now where there is 
ignorance, there is also lack of knowledge and the 
lack of instruction in matters which are indispens- 
able.—He agreed.—You, then, said he, now that 
you perceive this, will henceforth study no othe: 
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1 The course of thought is, ‘‘ You will have to do much 
studying before you have mastered this subject; but for the 
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subject and will give heed to no other matter than 
the problem of how, when you have learned the 
criterion of what is in accordance with nature, you 
shall apply that criterion and thus determine each 

special case. 
_ But for the present! I can give you the following 
assistance toward the attainment of what you desire. 
Does family affection seem to you to be in accord- 
ance with nature and good ?—Of course.—What 
then? Is it possible that, while family affection is 
in accordance with nature and good, that which is 
reasonable is not good ?>—By no means.—That which 
is reasonable is not, therefore, incompatible with 
family affection?—It is not, I think.—Otherwise, 
when two things are incompatible and one of them 
is in accordance with nature, the other must be 
contrary to nature, must it not >—Even so, said he.— 
Whatever, therefore, we find to be at the same time 
both affectionate and reasonable, this we confidently 
assert to be both right and good ?—Granted, said 
he.—What then? I suppose you will not deny that 
going away and leaving one’s child when it is sick is 
at least not reasonable. But we have yet to consider 
whether it is affectionate.—Yes, let us consider 
that.—Were you, then, since you were affectionately 
disposed to your child, doing right when you ran 
away and left her? And has the mother no affection 
for her child ?—On the contrary, she has affection .— 
Ought then the mother also to have left her child, 
or ought she not?—She ought not.—What of the 
nurse? Does she love her child?—She does, he 
said.—Ought, then, she also to have left her ?—By 
no means.— What about the school attendant? Does 
not he love the child >—He does.—Ought, then, he 
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as well to have gone away and left her, so that the 
child would thus have been left alone and helpless 
because of the great affection of you her parents and 
of those in charge of her, or, perhaps, have died in 
the arms of those who neither loved her nor cared for 
her?—Far from it!—And yet is it not unfair and 
unfeeling, when a man thinks certain conduct fitting 
for himself because of his affection, that he should 
not allow the same to others who have as much affec- 
tion as he has ?>—That were absurd.—Come, if it had 
been you who were sick, would you have wanted all 
your relatives, your children and your wife included, 
to show their affection in such a way that you would 
be left all alone and deserted by them?—By no 
means.—And would you pray to be so loved by your 
own that, because of their excessive affection, you 
would always be left alone in sickness? Or would you, 
so far as this is concerned, have prayed to be loved 
by your enemies rather, if that were possible, so as to 
be left alone by them? And if this is what you 
would have prayed for, the only conclusion left us is 
that your conduct was, in the end, not an act of 
affection at all, 

What, then; was the motive nothing at all which 
actuated you and induced you to leave your child? 
And how can that be? But it was a motive like 
that which impelled a certain man in Rome to cover 
his head when the horse which he backed was 
running,—and then, when it won unexpectedly, they 
had to apply sponges to him to revive him from his 
faint! What motive, then, is this? The scientific 
explanation, perhaps, is not in place now ; but it is 
enough for us to be convinced that, if what the 
philosophers say is sound, we ought not to look 
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for the motive anywhere outside of ourselves, but 
that in all cases it is one and the same thing that 
is the cause of our doing a thing or of our not 
doing it, of our saying things, or of our not saying 
them, of our being elated, or of our being cast down, 
of our avoiding things, or of our pursuing them—the 
very thing, indeed, which has even now become a 
cause of my action and of yours; yours in coming to 
me and sitting here now listening, mine in saying 
these things. And what is that? Is it, indeed, 
anything else than that we wanted to do this?— 
Nothing.—And supposing that we had wanted to do 
something else, what else would we be doing than 
that which we wanted to do? Surely, then, in the 
case of Achilles also, it was this that was the cause 
of his grief—not the death of Patroclus (for other 
men do not act this way when their comrades die), 
but that he wanted to grieve. And in your case 
the other day, the cause of your running away was 
just that you wanted to do so; and another time, if 
you stay with her, it will be because you wanted to 
stay. And now you are going back to Rome, 
because you want to do so, and if you change your 
mind and want something else, you will not go. 
And, in brief, it is neither death, nor exile, nor toil, 
nor any such thing that is the cause of our doing, or 
of our not doing, anything, but only our opinions and 
the decisions of our will. 

Do I convince you of this, or not >—You convince 
me, said he.—Of such sort, then, as are the causes 
in each case, such likewise are the effects. Very 
well, then, whenever we do anything wrongly, from 
this day forth we shall ascribe to this action no other 
cause than the decision of our will which led us to 
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do it, and we shall endeavour to destroy and excise 
that cause more earnestly than we try to destroy 
and excise from the body its tumours and abscesses 
And in the same way we shall declare the same thing 
to be the cause of our good actions. And we shall 
no longer blame either slave, or neighbour, or wife, 
* or children, as being the causes of any evils to us, 
since we are persuaded that, unless we decide that 
things are thus-and-so,! we do not perform the corre- 
sponding actions ; and of our decision, for or against 
something, we ourselves, and not things outside of 
ourselves, are the masters.—Even so, he said.—From 
this very day, therefore, the thing whose nature or 
condition we shall investigate and examine will be 
neither our farm, nor our slaves, nor our horses, nor 
our dogs, but only the decisions of our will.—I hope 
so, he said.—You see, then, that it is necessary for you 
to become a frequenter of the schools,—that animal 
at which all men laugh,—if you really desire to make 
an examination of the decisions of your own will. 
And that this is not the work of a single hour or day 
you know as well as I do. 


CHAPTER XII 
Of contentment 


Concernine gods there are some who say that the 
divine does not so much as exist ; and others, that it 
exists, indeed, but is inactive and indifferent, and 
takes forethought for nothing;? and a third set, 
that it exists and takes forethought, though only 
for great and heavenly things and in no case for 
terrestrial things; and a fourth set, that it also takes 
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forethought for things terrestrial and the affairs of 
men, but only in a general way, and not for the 
individual in particular; and a fifth set, to which 
Odysseus and Socrates belonged, who say 


Nor when I move am I concealed from thee 


We must, therefore, first of all enquire about each 
of these statements, to see whether it is sound or 
not sound. For if gods do not exist, how can it be 
an end to follow the gods? And if they exist, 
indeed, but care for nothing, how even thus will 
that conclusion be sound? But if, indeed, they 
both exist and exercise care, yet there is no com- 
munication from them to men,—yes, and, by Zeus, 
to me personally,—how even in this case can our 
conclusion still be sound? The good and excellent 
man must, therefore, inquire into all these things, 
before he subordinates his own will to him who ad- 
ministers the universe, precisely as good citizens 
submit to the law of the state. And he that is 
being instructed ought to come to his instruction 
with this aim, “ How may I follow the gods in every- 
thing, and how may I be acceptable to the divine 
administration, and how may I become free?” 
Since he is free for whom all things happen accord- 
ing to his moral purpose, and whom none can 
restrain. What then? Is freedom insanity? Far 
from it; for madness and freedom are not con- 
sistent with one another. “ But I would have that 
which seems best to me happen in every case, no 
matter how it comes to seem so.’ You are mad; 
you are beside yourself. Do you not know that 


1 Homer, Iliad, X.279f.; compare Xenophon, Memorabilia, 
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freedom is a noble and precious thing? But for me 
to desire at haphazard that those things should 
happen which have at haphazard seemed best to 
me, is dangerously near being, not merely not noble, 
but even in the highest degree shameful. For how 
do we act in writing? Do I desire to write the 
'name “ Dio” as I choose? No, but I am taught to 
desire to write it as it ought to be written. What 
do we do in music? The same. And what in 
general, where there is any art or science? The 
same; otherwise knowledge of anything would be 
useless, if it were accommodated to every individual’s 
whims, Is it, then, only in this matter of freedom, 
the greatest and indeed the highest of all, that I 
am permitted to desire athaphazard? By no means, 
but instruction consists precisely in learning to desire 
each thing exactly as it happens. And how do they 
happen? As he that ordains them has ordained. 
And he has ordained that there be summer and 
winter, and abundance and dearth, and virtue and 
vice, and all such opposites, for the harmony of 
the whole, and he has given each of us a body, 
and members of the body, and property and 
companions, 

Mindful, therefore, of this ordaining we should go 
to receive instruction, not in order to change the con- 
stitution of things,—for this is neither vouchsafed 
us nor is it better that it should be,—but in order 
that, things about us being as they are and as their 
nature is, we may, for our own part, keep our wills 
in harmony with what happens. For, look you, can 
we escape from men? And howis it possible? But 
can we, if they associate with us, change them? 
And who vouchsafes us that power? What alterna- 
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tive remains, then, or what method can we find for 
living with them? Some such method as that, while 
they will act as seems best to them, we shall none the 
less be in a state comformable to nature. But you 
are impatient and peevish, and if you are alone, you 
call it a solitude, but if you are in the company of 
men, you call them schemers and brigands, and you 
find fault even with your own parents and children 
and brothers and neighbours. But you ought, when 
staying alone, to call that peace and freedom, and 
to look upon yourself as like the gods; and when 
you are in the company of many, you ought not call 
that a mob, nor a tumult, nor a disgusting thing, 
but a feast and a festival, and so accept all things 
contentedly. 

What, then, is the punishment of those who do 
not accept? Tobe just as they are. Is one peevish 
because he is alone? Let him be in solitude! Is 
he peevish with his parents? Let him be an evil 
son and grieve! Is he peevish with his children? 
Let him be a bad father! “Throw him into prison.” 
What sort of prison? Where he now is. For he is 
there against his will, and where a man is against his 
will, that for him is a prison. Just as Socrates was 
not in prison, for he was there willingly. “ Alas, 
that I should be lame in my leg!”’ Slave, do you, 
then, because of one paltry leg blame the universe? 
Will you not make a free gilt of it to the whole? 
Will you not relinquish it? Will you not gladly 
yield it to the giver? And will you be angry and 
peevish at the ordinances of Zeus, which he defined 
and ordained together with the Fates who spun in 
his presence the thread of your begetting? Do you 
not know how small a part you are compared with 
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the whole? That is, as to the body; for as to the 
reason you are not inferior to the gods, nor less than 
they ; for the greatness of the reason is not deter- 
mined by length nor by height, but by the decisions 
of its will. 

Will you not, therefore, set what is for you the 
good in that wherein you are equal to the gods? 
“* Wretched man that I am; such a father and such 
a mother asI have!” Well, was it permitted you 
to step forward and make selection, saying, “ Let 
such-and-such man have intercourse with such-and- 
such woman at this hour, that I may be born”? It 
was not permitted you; but your parents had to 
exist first, then you had to be born as you were 
born. Of what kind of parents? Of such as they 
were. What then? Since they are such, is no 
remedy given you? Again, supposing that you were 
ignorant of the purpose for which you possess the 
faculty of vision, you would be unfortunate and 
wretched if you closed your eyes when men brought 
some colour before them; but in that you have 
greatness of mind and nobility for use for everyone 
of the things may happen to you, and know it not, are 
you not yet more unfortunate and wretched? Things 
proportionate to the faculty which you possess are 
brought before you, but you turn that faculty away 
at the very moment when you ought to keep it wide 
open and discerning. Do you not rather render 
thanks to the gods that they have allowed you to 
be superior to all the things that they did not put 
under your control, and have rendered you account- 
able only for what is under your control? As for 
parents, the gods have released you from account- 
ability; as for brothers, they have released you; 
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as for body, they have released you; and for 
property, death, life. Well, for what have they 
made you accountable? For the only thing that is 
under your control—the proper use of impressions. 
Why, then, do you draw upon yourself that for 
which you are not responsible? This is to make 
trouble for yourself. 


CHAPTER XIII 


How may each several thing be done acceptably 
to the gods ? 


Now when someone asked him how it is possible 
to eat acceptably to the gods, he said, If it is done 
justly and graciously and fairly and restrainedly and 
decently, is it not also done acceptably to the gods? 
And when you have asked for warm water and the 
slave does not heed you; or if he does heed you but 
brings in tepid water; or if he is not even to be 
found in the house, then to refrain from anger and 
not to explode, is not this acceptable to the gods ?>— 
How, then, can a man bear with such persons ?— 
Slave, will you not bear with your own brother, who 
has Zeus as his progenitor and is, as it were, a son - 
born of the same seed as yourself and of the same 
sowing from above ; but if you have been stationed 
in a like position above others, will you forthwith set 
yourself up as a tyrant? Do you not remember 
what you are, and over whom you rule—that they 
are kinsmen, that they are brothers by nature, that 
they are the offspring of Zeus >—But I have a deed 
of sale for them, and they have none for me.—Do 
you see whither you bend your gaze, that it is to 
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1 Stobaeus: pdAAa S. 


1 This is the famous principle of cuumadera (cvuradety and 
cvurérovéey in the text here), te, the physical unity of 
the cosmos in such a form that the experience of one part 
necessarily affects every other. This doctrine, especially 
popular with the Stoics, is essentially but a philosophic 
formulation of the vague ideas that underlie the practices of 
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the earth, that it is to the pit, that it is to these 
wretched laws of ours, the laws of the dead, and 
that it is not to the laws of the gods that you look? 


CHAPTER XIV 
That the Deity oversees all men 


Now when someone asked him how a man could 
be convinced that each thing which he does is under 
the eye of God, Do you not think, he answered, 
that all things are united in one?—I do, said the 
other.—Very well, do you not think that what is 
on earth feels the influence! of that which is in 
heaven ?—I do, he replied—For how else comes 
it that so regularly, as if from God’s command, when 
He bids the plants flower, they flower, when He 
bids them put forth shoots, they put them forth, 
when He bids them bear their fruit, they bear it, 
when to ripen, they ripen; when again He bids 
them drop their fruit and let fall their leaves and 
gather themselves together and remain quiet and 
take their rest, they remain quiet and take their 
rest? And how else comes it that at the waxing and 
waning of the moon and at the approach and 
recession of the sun we see among the things that 
are on earth so great an alteration and change to the 
opposite? But are the plants and our own bodies so 
closely bound up with the universe, and do they 
so intimately share its affections! and is not the 


sympathetic magic. For the literature on this topic see 
Pease on Cicero’s De Divinatione, ii. 84, where cuumaéera is 
defined by Cicero as a coniunetio naturae et quasi concentus et 
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same much more true of our own souls? But if our 
souls are so bound up with God and joined together 
with Him, as being parts and portions of His being, 
does not God perceive their every motion as being 
a motion of that which is His own and of one 
body with Himself? And yet you have power to 
think about the divine dispensation and about each 
several item among things divine, and at the same 
time also about human affairs, and you have the 
faculty of being moved by myriads of matters at the 
same time both in your senses and in your intelli- 
gence, and at the same time you assent to some, 
while you dissent from others, or suspend judgement 
about them; and you guard in your own soul so 
many impressions derived from so many and various 
matters, and, on being moved by these impressions, 
your mind falls upon notions corresponding to the 
impressions first made, and so from myriads of matters 
you derive and retain arts, one after the other, and 
memories. All this you do, and is God not able 
to oversee all things and to be present with all 
and to have a certain communication from them all? 
Yet the sun is capable of illuminating so large a 
portion of the universe, and of leaving unilluminated 
only the small space which is no larger than can 
be covered by the shadow that the earth casts; and 
is He who has created the sun, which is but a small 
portion of Himself! in comparison with the whole, 
and causes it to revolve, is He not able to perceive 


all things? 


1 Chrysippus identified the Universe, of which the sun 
is but a part, with God. See Cicero, De Natura Deoruwm, 


ii. 38 f. 
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2 Schenkl (58 5) of von Wilamowitz): 8€ 6€ S. 
5 von Wilamowitz (ye 6 Diels): ye dpicos S, 


1 Compare Seneca, “pist. 41,2: sacer intra nos spiritus sedct, 
malorum bonorwnque nostrorum observator et custos, and 
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And yet, says one, I cannot follow all these things 
at one and the same time.—But does anyone go 
so far as to tell you this, namely, that you possess 
a faculty which is equal to that of Zeus? Yet 
none the less He has stationed by each man’s 
side as guardian his particular genius,}—and_ has 
committed the man to his care,—and that too a 
guardian who never sleeps and is not to be beguiled. 
For to what other guardian, better and more careful, 
could He have committed each one of us? Where- 
fore, when you close your doors and make darkness 
within, remember never to say that you are alone, 
for you are not alone; nay, God is within, and your 
own genius is within. And what need have they 
of light in order to see what you are doing? Yes, 
and to this God you also ought to swear allegiance, 
as the soldiers do to Caesar. They are but hirelings, 
yet they swear that they will put the safety of 
Caesar above everything; and shall you, indeed, who 
have been counted worthy of blessings so numerous 
and so great be unwilling to swear, or, when you 
have sworn, to abide by your oath? And what shall 
you swear? Never to disobey under any circum- 
stances, never to prefer charges, never to find fault 
with anything that God has given, never to let your 
will rebel when you have either to do or to suffer 
something that is inevitable. Can the oath of the 
soldiers in any way be compared with this of ours? 
Out there men swear never to prefer another in 
honour above Caesar; but here we swear to prefer 
ourselves in honour above everything else. 


especially Menander, Epitr. 881 ff., with Capps’s note. 
Almost exactly the same idea appears also in Marcus 


Aurelius, V. 27. 
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1 Reiske: avétera S, 


1 The soul of man, as feeling and thinking, often equivalent 
to ‘¢ reason,” but not exclusively intellectual. See Bonhdéffer, 
Epictet und die Stoa, i. 9 ££. 
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CHAPTER XV 
What does philosophy profess ? 


WHEN someone consulted Epictetus as to how he 
could persuade his brother to cease being angry 
* with him, he replied, Philosophy does not profess 
to secure for man any external possession. Other- 
wise it would be undertaking something that lies 
outside its proper subject-matter. For as wood 
is the material of the carpenter, bronze that of 
the statuary, just so each man’s own life is the 
subject-matter of the art of living.—Well, what 
about my brother’s life Pp—That again is the subject- 
matter of his own art of living, but with respect 
to your art of living it comes under the category 
of externals, like a farm, like health, like good 
repute. Philosophy promises none of these things, 
but rather, “In every circumstance I will keep 
the governing principle? in a state of accord with 
nature.”’—Whose governing principle?—“ His in 
whom I am.’—How, then, shall I keep my brother 
from being angry at me ?—Bring him to me and I 
will tell him, but I have nothing to say to you on 
the subject of us anger. 

And when the man who was consulting him said, 
What I seek to know is this, how, even if my brother 
refuses to be reconciled with me, I may yet be in 
accord with nature, Epictetus replied : Nothing great 
comes into being all at once; why, not even does the 
bunch of grapes, or a fig. If you say to me now, “J 
want a fig,” I shall answer, “That requires time.” 
Let the tree blossom first, then put forth its fruit, 
and finally let the fruit ripen. Now although the 
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1 Added by von Wilamowitz. 
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fruit of even a fig-tree is not brought to perfection all 
at once and in a single hour, would you still seek to 
secure the fruit of a man’s mind in so short a while 
and so easily? Do not expect it, not even if I should 
tell you so myself. 


CHAPTER XVI 
Of providence 


Marve not that the animals other than man have 
furnished them, ready prepared by nature, what 
pertains to their bodily needs—-not merely food and 
drink, but also a bed to lie on,—and that they have 
no need of shoes, or bedding, or clothing, while we 
are in need of all these things. For in the case of 
animals, born not for their own sake, but for service, 
to have created them in need of other things 
was not beneficial. Why, consider what it would 
be for us to have to take thought not for merely 
ourselves, but also for our sheep and our asses, 
how they are to be clothed and shod, how they are 
to find food and drink. But just as soldiers appear 
before their general, all ready for service, shod, 
clothed and armed, and it would be shocking if the 
colonel had to go around and equip his regiment 
with shoes or uniforms; so also nature has made 
animals, which are born for service, ready for use, 
equipped, and in need of no further attention. 
Consequently one small child with a rod can drive a 
flock of sheep. 

But as it is, we first forbear to give thanks for 
these beasts, because we do not have to bestow upon 
them the same care as we require for ourselves, and 
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then proceed to complain against God on our own 
account! Yet, by Zeus and the gods, one single 
gift of nature would suffice to make a man who is 
reverent and grateful perceive the providence of God. 
Do not talk to me now of great matters: take the 
mere fact that milk is produced from grass, and 
cheese from milk, and that wool grows from skin— 
who is it that has created or devised these things? 
* No one,” somebody says. Oh, the depth of man’s 
stupidity and shamelessness ! 

Come, let us leave the chief works of nature, and 
consider merely what she does in passing. Can 
anything be more useless than the hairs on a chin? 
Well, what then? Has not nature used even these 
in the most suitable way possible? Has she not by 
these means distinguished between the male and the 
female? Does not the nature of each one among us 
ery aloud forthwith from afar, “I am a man; on this 
understanding approach me, on this understanding 
talk with me; ask for nothing further; behold the 
signs” ? Again, in the case of women, just as 
nature has mingled in their voice a certain softer note, 
so likewise she has taken the hair from their chins. 
Not so, you say; on the contrary the human animal 
ought to have been left without distinguishing features, 
and each of us ought to proclaim by word of mouth, 
“JT am aman.” Nay, but how fair and becoming 
and dignified the sign is! How much more fair than 
the cock’s comb, how much more magnificent than the 
lion’s mane! Wherefore, we ought to preserve the 
signs which God has given; we ought not to throw 
them away; we ought not, so far as in us lies, to 
confuse the sexes which have been distinguished ip 


this fashion. 
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1 Schweighiuser: d:addvra S. 
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Are these the only works of Providence in us? 
Nay, what language is adequate to praise them all or 
bring them home to our minds as they deserve? 
Why, if we had sense, ought we to be doing anything 
else, publicly and privately, than hymning and 
praising the Deity, and rebearsing His benefits? 
Ought we not, as we dig and plough and eat, to sing 
the hymn of praise to God? “ Great is God, that 
He hath furnished us these instruments wherewith 
we shall till the earth. Great is God, that He hath 
given us hands, and power to swallow, and a belly, 
and power to grow unconsciously, and to breathe 
while asleep.” This is what we ought to sing on 
every occasion, and above all to sing the greatest and 
divinest hymn, that God has given us the faculty to 
comprehend these things and to follow the path of 
reason. What then? Since most of you have 
become blind, ought there not to be someone to 
fulfil this office for you, and in behalf of all sing the 
hymn of praise to God? Why, what else can I, a 
lame old man, do but sing hymns to God? If, 
indeed, I were a nightingale, I should be singing as 
a nightingale; if aswan, as aswan. But as it is, I 
am a rational being, therefore [ must be singing 
hymns of praise to God. This is my task ; | do it, 
and will not desert this post, as long as it may be 
given me to fill it; and I exhort you to join me in 
this same song. 


CHAPTER XVII 
That the art of reasoning ts indispensable 


Since it is reason that analyzes and perfects all else, 
and reason itself ought not to remain unanalyzed, 
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1 Upton: elva S. 


1 Reason, therefore, can be analyzed only by itself. 
2 The course of the argument is highly condensed here, 
but this is the plain sense of the passage. 


’ A Roman dry measure, slightly less than half a bushel. 
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wherewithal shall it be analyzed? Why, clearly, 
either by itself, or by something else. This latter is 
assuredly either reason, or it will prove to be some- 
thing else superior toreason, which is impossible. If it 
be reason, who again will analyze that reason? For 
if it analyzes its own self, the reason with which we 
started can do as much. If we are going to require 
something else at each step, our process will be 
endless and unceasing. 

“Yes,” says someone, “but the cure (of the 
decisions of our will) isa much more pressing need 
(than the study of logic),”* and the like. Do you 
then wish to hear about this other matter? Very 
well, listen. But if you say to me, “1 do not know 
whether your argument is true or false,’ and, if I 
use some ambiguous term, and you should then say, 
“ Distinguish,” I shall bear with you no longer, but 
shall tell you, “‘ Nay, but there is a much more 
pressing need.’” This is the reason, I suppose, why 
the Stoic philosphers put Logic first, just as in the 
measuring of grain we put first the examination of 
the measure. And if we do not define first what a 
modius ® is, and do not define first what a scale is, 
how shall we be able to proceed with measuring 
or weighing anything? So, in the field of our present 
enquiry, if we have neglected the thorough know- 
ledge and intellectual mastery of our standard of 
judgement for all other things, whereby they come 
to be known thoroughly, shall we ever be able to 
attain intellectual mastery and thorough knowledge 
of the rest of the world? And how could we 
possibly? “Yes,” we are told, “but the modius is 
made out of wood and bears no fruit.” True, but it 
is something with which we can measure grain. 
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1 See Xenophon, Memorabilia, IV. 6, 1. 
2 The famous dictum of Socrates, formulated as, ‘‘ No 
man errs voluntarily,” in Plato, Protagoras, 345 v. 
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‘‘ Logic also bears no fruit.’”’ Now as for this state- 
ment we shall see later; but if one should grant 
even this, it is enough to say in defence of Logic 
that it has the power to discriminate and examine 
everything else, and. as one might say, to measure 
and weighthem. Who says this? Only Chrysippus 
and Zeno and Cleanthes? Well, does not Antis- 
thenes say it? And who is it that wrote, “The 
beginning of education is the examination of terms ” ? 
Does not Socrates,! too, say the same thing? And 
of whom does Xenophon write, that he began with 
the examination of terms, asking about each, “ What 
does it mean?” 

Is this, then, your great and admirable achieve- 
ment—the ability to understand and to interpret 
Chrysippus? And who says that? What, then, is 
your admirable achievement? To understand the 
will of nature. Very well; do you understand it all 
by yourself? And if that is the case, what more do 
you need? For if it is true that “all men err 
involuntarily,” ? and you have learned the truth, it 
must needs be that you are doing right already. 
But, so help me Zeus, I do not comprehend the will 
of nature. Who, then, interprets it? Men say, 
Chrysippus. I go and try to find out what this 
interpreter of nature says. I begin not to under- 
stand what he says, and look for the man who can 
interpret him. “Look and consider what this 
passage means,” says the interpreter, “just as if it 
were in Latin!”’? What place is there here, then, 
for pride on the part of the interpreter? Why, 


3 Epictetus seems to be placing himself in the position of 
one of his Roman pupils, who would understand Chrysippus 
more easily if translated into Latin. 
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there is no just place for pride even on the part 
of Chrysippus, if he merely interprets the will of 
nature, but himself does not follow it; how much 
less place for pride, then, in the case of his inter- 
preter! For we have no need of Chrysippus on his 
own account, but only to enable us to foliow nature, 
No more have we need of him who divines through 
sacrifice, considered on his own account, but simply 
because we think that through his instrumentality 
we shall understand the future and the signs given 
by the gods; nor do we need the entrails on their 
own account, but only because through them the 
signs are given ; nor do we admire the crow or the 
raven, but God, who gives His signs through them. 
Wherefore, I go to this interpreter and diviner 
and say, “ Examine for me the entrails, and tell me 
what signs they give.” The fellow takes and spreads 
them out and then interprets: ‘ Man, you have a 
moral purpose free by nature from hindrances and 
constraint. This stands written here in these en- 
trails. I will prove you that first in the sphere of 
assent. Can anyone prevent you from assenting to 
truth? No one at all. Can anyone force you to 
accept the false? Noone atall. Do you see that 
in this sphere you have a moral purpose free from 
hindrance, constraint, obstruction? Come, in the 
sphere of desire and choice is it otherwise? And 
what can overcome one impulse but another impulse ? 
And what can overcome one desire or aversion but 
another desire or aversion?” “ But,” says someone, 
“if person subjects me to the fear of death, he com- 
pelsme.” “No, it is not what you are subjected to that 
impels you, but the fact that you decide it is better 
for you to do something of the sort than to die. 
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1 Tt is not known just what persons are here referred to, 
but the doctrine that feeling (dos) is a kind of judge. 
ment («pfors) or opinion (5dta) is common among the Stoics. 
See Bonhéffer, Hpiktet wnd die Stoa, I. 265 ff, and on the 
general argument in this chapter, p. 276 f. 
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Once more, then, it is the decision of your own will 
which compelled you, that is, moral purpose com- 
pelled moral purpose. Forif God had so constructed 
that part of His own being which He has taken 
from Himself and bestowed upon us, that it could 
be subjected to hindrance or constraint either from 
Himself or from some other, He were no longer 
God, nor would He be caring for us as He ought. 
This is what I find,” says the diviner, “ in the sacri- 
fice. These are the signs vouchsafed you. If you 
will, you are free; if you will, you will not have to 
blame anyone, or complain against anyone ; every- 
thing will be in accordance with what is not merel 
your own will, but at the same time the will of God.” 
This is the prophecy for the sake of which I go to 
this diviner—in other words, the philosopher,—not 
admiring fim because of his interpretation, but 
rather the interpretation which he gives. 


CHAPTER XVIII 
That we ought not to be angry nith the erring 


Ir what the philosophers? say is true, that in all 
men thought and action start from a single source, 
namely feeling—as in the case of assent the feeling 
that a thing is so, and in the case of dissent the 
feeling that it is not so, yes, and, by Zeus, in the case of 
suspended judgement the feeling that it is uncertain, 
so also in the case of impulse towards a thing, the 
feeling that it is expedient for me and that it is impos- 
sible to judge one thing expedient and yet desire 
another, and again, to judge one thing fitting, and 
yet be impelled to another—if all this be true, why 
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are we any longer angry with the multitude ?—“They 
are thieves,” says someone, “ and robbers.”-—What do 
you mean by “thievesand robbers?” They have simply 
gone astray in questions of good and evil. Ought 
we, therefore, to be angry with them, or rather pity 
them? Only show them their error and you will see 
how quickly they will desist from their mistakes. 
But if their eyes are not opened, they have nothing 
cuperior to their mere opinion. 

Ought not this brigand, then, and this adulterer to 
be put to death? youask. Not at all, but you should 
ask rather, ‘Ought not this man to be put to death 
who is in a state of error and delusion about the 
greatest matters, and is in a state of blindness, not, 
indeed, in the vision which distinguishes between 
white and black, but in the judgement which dis- 
tinguishes between the good and the evil?” And 
if you put it this way, you will realize how inhuman 
a sentiment it is that you are uttering, and that it 
is just as if you should say, “ Ought not this blind 
man, then, or this deaf man to be put to death?” 
For if the loss of the greatest things is the greatest 
barm that can befall a man, while the greatest thing 
in each man is a right moral purpose, and if a man 
is deprived of this very thing, what ground is left 
for you to be angry at him? Why, man, if you 
must needs be affected in a way that is contrary to 
nature at the misfortunes of another, pity him rather, 
_ but do not hate him ; drop this readiness to take 
offence and this spirit of hatred ; do not introduce 
those words which the multitude of the censorious 
use: “Well, then, these accursed and abominable 
fools!” Very well; but how is it that you have 
so suddenly been converted to wisdom that you are 
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1 An illustration of the famous principle, nil admirari 
(Horace, Zpist. 1. 6, 1). 
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angry at fools? Why, then, are we angry? Because 
we admire the goods of which these men rob us 
For, mark you, stop admiring? your clothes, and you 
are not angry at the man who steals them ; stop ad- 
miring your wife's beauty, and you are not angry at 
her adulterer. Know that a thief or an adulterer 
has no place among the things that are your own, 
but only among the things that are another’s and 
that are not under your control. If you give these 
things up and count them as nothing, at whom have 
you still ground to feel angry? But so long as you 
admire these things, be angry at yourself and not at 
the men that I have just mentioned. For consider; 
you have fine clothes and your neighbour does not; 
you havea window and wish toairthem. He doesnot 
know wherein the true good of man consists, but 
fancies that it consists in having fine clothes, the very 
same fancy that you also entertain. Shall he not 
come, then, and carry them off? Why, when you 
show acake to gluttonous men and then gulp it 
down all to yourself, are you not wanting them to 
snatch it? Stop provoking them, stop having a 
window, stop airing your clothes. 

Something similar happened to me also the other 
day. I keep an iron lamp by the side of my house- 
hold gods, and, on hearing a noise at the window, I 
ran down. I found that the lamp had been stolen. 
I reflected that the man who stole it was moved by 
no unreasonable motive. What then? ‘To-morrow, 
I say, you will find one of earthenware. Indeed, aman 
loses only that which he already has. “I have lost 
my cloak.” Yes, for you had a cloak, “I have a 
pain in my head.” You don’t have a pain in your 
horns, do you? Why, then, are you indignant? For 
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1 That is, a man should prove himself invincible by reason 


and reflection, net by brute strength, or the sheer obstinacy 
of passive resistance. 
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our losses and our pains have to do only with the 
things which we possess. 

“But the tyrant will chain ” What? Your 
leg. “But he will cut of——” What? Your 
neck. What, then, will he neither chain nor cut off? 
Your moral purpose. This is why the ancients gave 
us the injunction, “ Know thyself.” What follows, 
then? Why, by the Gods, that one ought to practise 
in small things, and beginning with them pass on to 
the greater. “I havea head-ache.”’ Well, do not 
say “Alas!” “I have an ear-ache.” Do not say 
“ Alas!” And Iam not saying that it is not permiss- 
ible to groan, only do not groan in the centre of your 
being. And if your slave is slow in bringing your 
bandage, do not ery out and make a wry face and 
say, “Everybody hates me.” Why, who would not 
hate such a person? For the future put your con- 
fidence in these doctrines and walk about erect, free, 
not putting your confidence in the size of your body, 
like an athlete; for you ought not to be invincible 
in the way an ass is invincible.1 

Who, then, is the invincible man? He whom 
nothing that is outside the sphere of his moral 
purpose can dismay, I then proceed to consider the 
circumstances one by one, as I would do in the case 
of the athlete. “This fellow has won the first 
round. What, then, will he do in the second? 
What if it be scorching hot? And what will he do 
at Olympia?” It is the same way with the case 
under consideration. If you put a bit of silver coin 
in a man’s way, he will despise it. Yes, but if you 
put a bit of a wench in his way, what then? Or if it be 
in the dark, what then? Or if you throw a bit of 
reputation in his way, what then? Or abuse, what 
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1 Upton: oléuevos 8. 


* Under all ordinary circumstances the man who is being 
tested will resist the temptations of money, a maid, secrecy, 
reputation, and the like. But if, like the athlete, he be 
tested under abnormal conditions, as when drank, or mad, or 
asleep, will he hold out against these temptations even then ? 
If he can, he is indeed invincible, 
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then? Or praise, what then? Or death, what 
then? All these things he can overcome. What, 
then, if it be scorching hot—that is, what if he be 
drunk? What if he be melancholy-mad?1 What 
if asleep? The man who passes all these tests is 
what I mean by the invincible athlete. 


CHAPTER XIX 
How ought we to bear ourselves toward tyrants ? 


Ir a man possesses some superiority, or thinks at 
least that he does, even though he does not, it is 
quite unavoidable that this man, if he is uneducated, 
becomes puffed up on account of it. For example, 
the tyrant exclaims, “I am the mightiest in the 
world.” Very well, what can you do forme? Can 
you secure for me desire that is free from any 
hindrance? How can you? Do you have it your- 
self? Can you secure for me aversion proof against 
encountering what it would avoid? Do you have it 
yourself? Or infallible choice? And where can 
you claim a share in that? Come, when you are on 
board ship, do you feel confidence in yourself, or in 
the skilled navigator? And when you are ina chariot, 
in whom do you feel confidence other than the skilled 
driver. And how is it in the other arts? The same 
way. What does your power amount to, then? “All 
men pay attention? tome.” Yes,and I pay attention 
to my little plate and wash it and wipe it out, and 
for the sake of my oil-flask I drive a peg in the wall. 


2 The whole passage turns on the various meanings of 
Geparetdw, which include serve, attend to, give medical care to, 
pay aitention to, pay court to, flatter, etc. 
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What follows, then? Are these things superior to 
me? No, but they render me some service, and 
therefore I pay attention to them. Again, do I not 
pay attention to my donkey? Do I not wash his 
feet? Dol not curry him? Do you not know that 
every man pays attention to himself, and to you just 
~ as he does to his donkey? For who pays attention 
to you as toa man? Point him out to me. Who 
wishes to become like you? Who becomes a zealous 
follower of yours as men did of Socrates? “ But I 
can cut off your head.” Well said! I had forgotten 
that I ought to pay attention to you, as to fever or 
cholera, and set up an altar to you, just as in Rome 
there is an altar to the God Fever. 

What is it, then, that disturbs and bewilders the 
multitude? Is it the tyrant and his bodyguards? 
How is that possible? Nay, far from it! It is not 
possible that that which is by nature free should be 
disturbed or thwarted by anything but itself. But 
it is a man’s own judgements that disturb him. For 
when the tyrant says to a man, “1 will chain your 
leg,” the man who has set a high value on his leg 
replies, “ Nay, have mercy upon me,” while the man 
who has set a high value on his moral purpose replies, 
“If it seems more profitable to you to do so, chain 
it.” “Do you not care?” “No, I do not care.” 
“I will show you that I am master.” ‘How can 
you be my master? Zeus has set me free. Or do 
you really think that he was likely to let his own 
son be made a slave? You are, however, master of 
my dead body, take it.” ‘You mean, then, that 
when you approach me you will not pay attention 
to me?” “No, I pay attention only to myself. 
But if you wish me to say that I pay attention to 
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+ That is. the whole order of nature requires every living 


thing to appropriate, or make its own, whatever it needs in 
order to maintain life, 
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you too, I tell you that I do so, but only as I pay 
attention to my pot.” 

This is not mere self-love; such is the nature of 
the animal man; everything that he does is for him- 
self. Why, even the sun does everything for its 
own sake, and, for that matter, so does Zeus himself. 
But when Zeus wishes to be “ Rain-bringer,’ and 
“ Fruit-giver,” and ‘Father of men and of gods,” 
you can see for yourself that he cannot achieve these 
works, or win these appellations, unless he proves 
himself useful to the common interest ; and in general 
he has so constituted the nature of the rational 
animal man, that he can attain nothing of his own 
proper goods unless he contributes something to the 
common interest. Hence it follows that it can no 
longer be regarded as unsocial for a man to do every- 
thing for his own sake. For what do you expect? 
That a man should neglect himself and his own 
interest? And in that case how can there be room 
for one and the same principle of action for all, 
namely, that of appropriation! to their own 
needs? 

What then? When men entertain absurd opinions 
about what lies outside the province of the moral 
purpose, counting it good or bad, it is altogether 
unavoidable for them to pay attention to the tyrant. 
Aye, would that it were merely the tyrants and not 
their chamberlains too! And yet how can the man 
suddenly become wise when Caesar puts him in 
charge of his chamberpot? How can we forthwith 
say “ Felicio has spoken wisely to me’? I would 
that he were deposed from the superintendency of 
the dunghill, that you may think him a fool again! 
Epaphroditus owned a certain cobbler whom he sold 
because he was useless; then by some chance the 
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fellow was bought by a member of Caesar’s household 
and became cobbler to Caesar. You should have 
seen how Epaphroditus honoured him! “How is 
my good Felicio, I pray you?” he used to say. And 
then if someone asked us, “What is your master! 
doing?” he was told, “ He is consulting Felicio about 
something or other.””. Why, had he not sold him as 
being useless? Who, then, had suddenly made a 
wise man out of him? This is what it means to 
honour something else than what lies within the 
province of the moral purpose. 

“He has been honoured with a tribuneship,” 
someone says. All who meet him offer their con- 
gratulations; one man kisses him on the eyes, another 
on the neck, his slaves kiss his hands. He goes 
home ; he finds lamps being lighted. He climbs up 
the Capitol and offers sacrifice. Now who ever sacri- 
ficed as a thank-offering for having had right desire, 
or for having exercised choice in accordance with 
nature? For we give thanks to the gods for that 
wherein we set the good. 

To-day a man was talking to me about a priest- 
hood of Augustus. I say to him, “Man, drop the 
matter; you will be spending a great deal to no 
purpose.” “ But,” says he, “those who draw up 
deeds of sale will inscribe my name.” “Do you 
really expect, then, to be present when the deeds 
are read and say, ‘That is my name they have 
written’? And even supposing you are now able 
to be present whenever anyone reads them, what 
will you do if you die?” “My name will remain 
after me.” “Inscribe it on a stone and it will remain 
after you. Come now, who will remember you outside 


1 Epaphroditus once owned Epictetus. 
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1 The city in which Epictetus taught during the latter 
part of his life, and where the present conversation is clearly 
thought of as taking place. Greek and Roman documents, 
instead of being attested, as most commonly among us, by a 
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of Nicopolis?”1 “ But I shall wear a crown of gold.” 
“If you desire a crown at all, take a crown of roses 
and put it on; you will look much more elegant in 
that.” 


CHAPTER XX 
How the reasoning faculty contemplates itself 


Every art and faculty makes certain things the 
special object of its contemplation. Now when the 
art or faculty itself is of like kind with what it 
contemplates, it becomes inevitably self-contem- 
plative; but when it is of unlike kind, it cannot 
contemplate itself.- For example, the art of leather- 
working has to do with hides, but the art itself is 
altogether different from the material of hides, where- 
fore it is not self-contemplative. Again, the art of 
grammar has to do with written speech; it is not, 
therefore, also itself written speech, is it? Not at 
all. For this reason it cannot contemplate itself. 
Well then, for what purpose have we received reason 
from nature? For the proper use of external impres- 
sions. What, then, is reason itself? Something 
composed out of a certain kind of external impres- 
sions. Thus it comes naturally to be also self- 
contemplative. Once more, what are the things that 
wisdom has been given us to contemplate? Things 
good, bad, and neither good nor bad. What, then, 
is wisdom itself? A good. And what isfolly? An 
evil. Do you see, then, that wisdom inevitably comes 


single notary, contained many names of witnesses, eponymous 
magistrates, supervising officials, and the like. A priest of 
Augustus would naturally be called in often to sign formal 
documents in one capacity or another. 
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1 7.¢., in the sense of basing action upon only such im- 
pressions as have been tested and found to be trustworthy. 
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to contemplate both itself and its opposite? There- 
fore, the first and greatest task of the philosopher is 
to test the impressions and discriminate between 
them, and to apply + none that has not been tested. 
You all see in the matter of coinage, in which it is 
felt that we have some interest, how we have even in- 
vented an art, and how many means the tester employs 
to test the coinage—sight, touch, smell, finally hear- 
ing; he throws the denarius down and then listens 
to the sound, and is not satisfied with the sound it 
makes on a single test, but, as a result of his constant 
attention to the matter, he catches the tune, like a 
musician. Thus, where we feel that it makes a good 
deal of difference to us whether we go wrong or do 
not go wrong, there we apply any amount of attention 
to discriminating between things that are capable of 
making us go wrong, but in the case of our governing 
principle, poor thing, we yawn and sleep and errone- 
ously accept any and every external impression; for 
here the loss that we suffer does not attract our 
attention. 

When, therefore, you wish to realize how careless 
you are about the good and the evil, and how zealous 
you are about that which is indifferent, observe how 
you feel about physical blindness on the one hand, 
and mental delusion on the other, and you will find 
out that you are far from feeling as you ought 
about things good and things evil. “ Yes, but this 
requires much preparation, and much hard work, and 
learning many things.” Well, what then? Do you 
expect it to be possible to acquire the greatest art 
with a slight effort? And yet the chief doctrine of 
the philosophers is extremely brief. If you would 
know, read what Zeno has to say and you will see. 
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For what is there lengthy in his statement: “To 
follow the gods is man’s end, and the essence of 
good is the proper use of external impressions” ? 
Ask, “ What, then, is God, and what is an external 
impression? And what is nature in the individual 
and nature in the universe?” You already have 
a lengthy statement. If Epicurus should come and 
say that the good ought to be in the flesh, again the 
explanation becomes lengthy, and you must be told 
what is the principal faculty within us, and what our 
substantial, and what our essential, nature is. Since 
it is not probable that the good of a snail lies in its 
shell, is it, then, probable that the good of man lies 
in his flesh? But take your own case, E,icurus; 
what more masterful faculty do you yourself possess ? 
What is that thing within you which takes counsel, 
which examines into all things severally, which, after 
examining the flesh itself, decides that it is the 
principal matter? And why do you light a lamp 
and toil in our behalf, and write such quantities 
of books? Is it that we may not fail to know the 
truth? Whoare we? And what are we to you? 
And so the argument becomes lengthy. 


CHAPTER xXx] 
To those who would be admired 


Wuen a man has his proper station in life, he is not 
all agape for things beyond it. Man, what is it you 
want to have happen to you? As for myself, I am 
content if I exercise desire and aversion in accord- 
ance with nature, if I employ choice and refusal as my 
nature is, and similarly employ purpose and design 
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and assent. Why, then, do you walk around in our 
presence as though you had swallowed a spit?1 “It 
has always been my wish that those who meet me 
should admire me and as they follow me should 
exclaim,‘O the great philosopher!’” Who are 
_those people by whom you wish to be admired? 
- Are they not these about whom you are in the habit 
of saying that they are mad? Whatthen? Doyou 
wish to be admired by the mad? 


CHAPTER XXII 
Of our preconceptions 


PRECONCEPTIONS are common to all men, and one 
preconception does not contradict another. For who 
among us does not assume that the good is profitable 
and something to be chosen, and that in every 
circumstance we ought to seek and pursue it? And 
who among us does not assume that righteousness is 
beautiful and becoming? When, then, does con- 
tradiction arise? It arises in the application of our 
preconceptions to the particular cases, when one 
person says, “ He did nobly, he is brave” ; another, 
‘©No, but he is out of his mind.” Thence arises the 
conflict of men with oneanother. This is the conflict 
betweenJews and Syrians and Egyptians and Romans, 
not over the question whether holiness should be put 
before everything else and should be pursued in all 
circumstances, but whether the particular act of 
eating swine’s flesh is holy or unholy. This, you 
will find, was also the cause of conflict between 
Agamemnon and Achilles. Come, summon them 
before us.. What do you say, Agamemnon? Ought 
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not that to be done which is proper, and that which 
is noble? “Indeed it ought.” And what do you 
say, Achilles? Do you not agree that what is noble 
ought to be done? “As for me, I agree most 
emphatically with that principle.” Very well, then, 
.apply your preconceptions to the particular cases. 
It is just there the conflict starts. The one says, “] 
ought not to be compelled to give back Chryseis to 
her father,’ while the other says, “Indeed you 
ought.” Most certainly one of the two is making a 
bad application of the preconception “ what one ought 
to do.” Again, the one of them says, “ Very well, 
if I ought to give back Chryseis, then I ought to take 
from some one of you the prize he has won,” and the 
other replies, “ Would you, then, take the woman I 
love?”’ “Yes, the woman you love,’ the first 
answers. “Shall I, then, be the only one—?” 
“ But shall I be the only one to have nothing?” 
So a conflict arises. 

What, then, does it mean to be getting an educa- 
tion? It means to be learning how to apply the 
natural preconceptions to particular cases, each to 
the other in conformity with nature, and, further, to 
make the distinction, that some things are under our 
control while others are not under our control. 
Under our control are moral purpose and all the 
acts of moral purpose; but not under our control are 
the body, the parts of the body, possessions, parents, 
brothers, children, country—in a word, all that with 
which we associate. Where, then, shall we place 
“the good’’? To what class of things are we going 
to apply it? To the class of things that are under 
our control ?—What, is not health, then, a good thing, 
and a sound body, and life? Nay, and not even 
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1 Cf. I. 19, 6, an altar of Fever in Rome. 
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children, or parents, or country ?—And who will 
tolerate you if you deny that? Therefore, let us 
transfer the designation “good” to these things. 
But is it possible, then, for a man to be happy if he 
sustains injury and fails to get that which is good ?—It 
is not possible.— And to maintain the proper relations 
“with his associates? And how can it be possible? 
For it is my nature to look out for my own interest. 
If it is my interest to have a farm, it is my interest 
to take it away from my neighbour; if it is my 
interest to have a cloak, it is my interest also to steal 
it from a bath. This is the source of wars, seditions, 
tyrannies, plots. And again, how shall I any longer 
be able to perform my duty towards Zeus? For if I 
sustain injury and am unfortunate, he pays no heed 
tome. And then we hear men saying, “ What have 
I to do with him, if he is unable to help us?” And 
again, “ What have I to do with him, if he wills that 
I be in such a state as I am now?” The next step 
is that 1 begin to hate him. Why, then, do we 
build temples to the gods, and make statues of them, 
as for evil spirits—for Zeus as for a god of Fever?} 
And how can he any longer be “Saviour,” and 
*‘ Rain-bringer,”’ and “ Fruit-giver?” And, in truth, 
if we set the nature of the good somewhere in this 
sphere, all these things follow. 

What, then, shall we do?—This is a subject of 
enquiry for the man who truly philosophizes and is 
in travail of thought. Says such a man to himself, 
«I do not now see what is the good and what is the 
evil; am I not mad?” Yes, but suppose I set the 
good somewhere here, among the things that the will 
controls, all men will laugh at me. Some white- 
haired old man with many a gold ring on his fingers 
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1 Wolf: bmovonrixol 8. 
* Bentley: piv S and the editions. 


1 The reference here is clearly to Mys (‘*Mouse”), a 
favourite slave of Epicurus, who was brought up in his 
house, and took an active part in his philosophical studies, 
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will come along, and then he will shake his head and 
say, “ Listen to me, my son; one ought of course to 
philosophize, but one ought also to keep one’s head ; 
this is all nonsense, You learn a syllogism from the 
philosophers, but you know better than the 
philosophers what you ought to do.” Man, why, 
-then, do you censure me, if I know? What shall 
I say to this slave? If I hold my peace, the fellow 
bursts with indignation. So I must say, “ Forgive 
me as you would lovers; I am not my own master ; 
I am mad.” 


CHAPTER XXII! 
In answer to Epicurus 


Even Epicurus understands that we are by nature 
social beings, but having once set our good in the 
husk which we wear, he cannot go on and say any- 
thing inconsistent with this. For, he next insists 
emphatically upon the principle that we ought 
neither to admire nor to accept anything that is 
detached from the nature of the good; and he is 
right in so doing. But how, then, can we still be 
social beings, if affection tor our own children is not 
a natural sentiment? Why do you dissuade the 
wise man from bringing up children? Why are you 
afraid that sorrow will come to him on their account ? 
What, does sorrow come to him on account of his 
house-slave Mouse?! Well, what does it matter 
to him if his little Mouse in his home begins to 
cry? Nay he knows, that if once a child is born, 


as Bentley saw (cf. Trans. Amer. Philol. Assoc., LII., 451). 
There is no evidence to support the common explanation 
that Epicurus had compared children to mice. 
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1 Al repiotaces eicly ai todvs avdpas Secxvvov- 
cat. RoiToyv Stay éuTéon Tepictacis, péuvnoa 
b7t 6 Peds oe ws ddXeimTNs TpaxXEl Veavicxw cUUPé- 

2 BrAncevF—"Iva ti; dynoiv.—' Iva "Orvetiovixns 
yévn Siva 8 iSp@tos od yiyvetar. enol perv 
ovdels Soxel Kpelaoova ea ynkévat TEeplatacwy Hs ct 
gaynkas, av Oérns ws GOANTIS Veavioxw yphabat. 


1 Upton (after Schegk): woArtedcacbar S. 
2 Kronenberg: 6 wh S. 3 Wolf: BeBaAnvev S. 


1 Since flies have no social organization or relationships, 
and there is nothing to compel one to live like a man, and 
not like an unsocial animal, except one’s own sense of fitness 
of things. 
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it is no longer in our power not to love it or to 
care for it. For the same reason Epicurus says that 
a man of sense does not engage in politics either; 
for he knows what the man who engages in politics 
has to do—since, of course, if you are going to live 
among men as though you were a fly among flies,} 
- what is to hinder you? Yet, despite the fact that 
he knows this, he still has the audacity to say, 
“Let us not bring up children.” But a sheep does 
not abandon its own offspring, nor a wolf; and yet 
does a man abandon his? What do you wish us to 
do? Would you have us be foolish as sheep? But 
even they do not desert their offspring. Would you 
have us be fierce as wolves? But even they do not 
desert their offspring. Come now, who follows your 
advice when he sees his child fallen on the ground 
and crying? Why, in my opinion, your mother and 
your father, even if they had divined that you were 
going to say such things, would not have exposed 
you! 


CHAPTER XXIV 
How should we struggle against difficulties ? 


Ir is difficulties that show what men are, Con- 
sequently, when a difficulty befalls, remember that 
God, like a physical trainer, has matched you with 
a rugged young man. What for? some one says, 
So that you may become an Olympic victor; but 
that cannot be done without sweat. To my way of 
thinking no one has got a finer difficulty than the 
one which you have got, if only you are willing to 
make use of it as an athlete makes use of a young 
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1 Bentley: yupvactoy elvar S: yuurvdy eivar s. 
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man to wrestle with. And now we are sending you 
to Rome as a scout, to spy out the land! But no 
one sends a coward as a scout, that, if he merely 
hears a noise and sees a shadow anywhere, he may 
come running back in terror and report “ The enemy 
is already upon us.” So now also, if you should 
~ come and tell us, “The state of things at Rome is 
fearful; terrible is death, terrible is exile, terrible 
is reviling, terrible is poverty; flee, sirs, the enemy 
is upon us!” we shall say to you, “ Away, prophesy 
to yourself! Our one mistake was that we sent a 
man like you as a scout.” 

Diogenes, who before you was sent forth asa scout, 
has brought us back a different report. He says, 
“Death is not an evil, since it is not dishonour- 
able”; he says, “Ill repute is a noise made by 
madmen.’ And what a report this scout has made 
us about toil and about pleasure and about poverty ! 
He says, “To be naked is better than any scarlet 
robe; and to sleep on the bare ground,” he says, 
“is the softest couch.” And he offers as a proof of 
each statement his own courage, his tranquillity, his 
freedom, and finally his body, radiant with health 
and hardened. “There is no enemy near,” says 
he; “all is full of peace.” How so, Diogenes? 
“Why, look!” says he, “I have not been struck 
with any missile, have I, or received any wound? 
I have not fled from anyone, have I?” This is 
what it means to be a proper scout, but you return 
and tell us one thing after another. Will you not 


1 Domitian had banished the philosophers from Rome; 
the young man is, therefore, being sent from Nicopolis to 
learn what is going on there that might be of interest to the 


cause of philosophy. 
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1 The reference must be to the Emperor Domitian, but 
Epic -tetus discreetly uses no name. 


2 Worn by senators, 3 Worn by knights. 
* Worn by ordinary citizens. * From an unknown play, 
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go away again and observe more accurately, without 
this cowardice ? 

What am I to do, then?—What do you do when 
you disembark from a ship? You donot pick up the 
rudder, do you, or the oars? What do you pick 
up, then? Your own luggage, your oil-flask, your 
~ wallet. So now, if you are mindful of what is your 
own property, you will never lay claim to that which 
is another's. He? says to you, “Lay aside your 
broad scarlet hem.”’2 Behold, the narrow hem,? 
“Lay aside this also.” Behold, the plain toga.4 
“Lay aside your toga.” Behold, I am naked. 
* But you arouse my envy.” Well, then, take the 
whole of my paltry body. Do I any longer fear 
the man to whom I can throw my body? But he 
will not leave me as his heir. What then? Did 
I forget that none of these things is my own? 
How, then, do we call them “‘my own”? Merely 
as we call the bed in the inn “my own.” If, then, 
the inn-keeper dies and leaves you the beds, you 
will have them; but if he leaves them to someone 
else, he will have them, and you will look for another 
bed. If, then, you do not find one, you will have 
to sleep on the ground; only do so with good 
courage, snoring and remembering that tragedies 
find a place among the rich and among kings and 
tyrants, but no poor man fills a tragic réle except 
as a member of the chorus. Now the kings com- 
mence in a state of prosperity: 


“ Hang the palace with garlands”’ ;® 
then, about the third or fourth act, comes— 
« Alas, Cithaeron, why didst thou receive me?” ® 


8 Sophocles, Oedipus Rex, 1390. Cithaeron was the moun- 
tain on which the infant Oedipus had been exposed to die. 
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1 That is, rules of conduct which will guide the inquirer 
in dealing with these two classes of things. 
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Slave, where are your crowns, where your diadem? 
Do your guards avail you not at all? When, 
therefore, you approach one of those great men, 
_ remember all this—that you are approaching a tragic 

character, not the actor, but Oedipus himself. 
“Nay, but so and-so is blessed; for he has many 
-companions to walk with.” So have I; I fall in line 
with the multitude and have many companions to 
walk with. But, to sum it all up: remember that 
the door has been thrown open. Do not become a 
greater coward than the children, but just as they 
say, “I won't play any longer,’ when the thing 
does not please them, so do you also, when things 
seem to you to have reached that stage, merely say, 
*<T won’t play any longer,” and take your departure ; 
but if you stay, stop lamenting. 


CHAPTER XXV 
Upon the same theme 


IF all this is true and we are not silly nor merely 
playing a part when we say, “Man’s good and 
man’s evil lies in moral choice, and all other things 
are nothing to us,” why are we still distressed and 
afraid? Over the things that we seriously care for 
no one has authority; and the things over which 
other men have authority do not concern us. What 
kind of thing have we left to discuss ?— “ Nay, give 
me directions.” 1—What directions shall I give you ? 
Has not Zeus given you directions? Has he not 
given you that which is your own, unhindered and 
unrestrained, while that which is not your own is 
subject to hindrance and restraint? What direc- 
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1 +d aidijmov odv supplied by Upton from his ‘codex.’ 


1 The idea seems to be that all these preconceptions, 
demonstrations, efc., will be found to be based upon the 
‘*promptings and directions” of Zeus. 
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tions, then, did you bring with you when you came 
from him into this world, what kind of an order? 
Guard by every means that which is your own, but 
do not grasp at that which is another’s. Your 
faithfulness is your own, your self-respect is your 
own; who, then, can take these things from you? 
Who but yourself will prevent you from using them? 
But you, how do you act? When you seek earnestly 
that which is not your own, you lose that which is 
your own. Since you have such promptings and 
directions from Zeus, what kind do you still want 
from me? Am I greater than he, or more trust- 
worthy? But if you keep these commands of his, 
do you need any others besides? But has he not 
given you these directions? Produce your pre- 
conceptions, produce the demonstrations of the 
philosophers, produce what you have often heard, 
and produce what you have said yourself, produce 
what you have read, produce what you have 
practised. 

How long, then, is it well to keep these precepts 
and not to break up the game? As long as it is 
played pleasantly. At the Saturnalia a king is 
chosen by lot; for it has been decided to play this 
game. The king gives his commands: “ You drink, 


you mix wine, you sing, you go, you come.’ I 
obey, so as not to be the one to break up the game. 
“Come, suppose that you are in an evil plight.” Ido 


not so suppose; and whois there to compel me so to 
suppose? Again, we have agreed to play the story 
of Agamemnon and Achilles. The one who has 
been appointed to play the part of Agamemnon says 
to me, “Go to Achilles, and drag away Briseis.” I 
go. He says, ‘‘Come,” and I come. For as we 
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1 Wendland: raravarnpa S. 


1 That is, we accept our hypothesis as long as we can do 
so in reason ; so in life we must be guided by reason. 

* A reverent form of reference to Zeus. See also I. 30, 1. 

5 The course of argument seems to be: I can assume that 
it is night and reason in a manner consistent with that 
assumption ; but if it really is day, I cannot assume that it 
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behave in the matter of hypothetical proposals, so 
we ought to behave in life also.1 “Let it be 
night.’” So be it. “What then? Is it day?” 
No, for I have accepted the assumption that it is 
night. ‘Let us suppose that you assume it to be 
night.” So be it. “ But go on and assume that it is 
night.” That is not consistent with the hypothesis. 
So also in the present case. “Let us suppose that 
you are unhappy.” So be it. “Are you, then, 
unfortunate?” Yes. “What then? Are you 
troubled with ill-fortune?” Yes, “But go on and 
assume that you are in a wretched plight.” That 
is not consistent with the hypothesis; moreover, 
there is Another? who forbids me so to think.® 

How long, then, should we obey such commands? 
As long as it is beneficial, and that means, as long 
as I preserve what is becoming and consistent. 
Further, some men are unduly crabbed and have too 
sharp tongues and say, “I cannot dine at this 
fellow’s house, where | have to put up with his 
telling every day how he fought in Moesia:‘I have 
told you, brother, how I climbed up to the crest of 
the hill; well now, I begin to be besieged again.’” 
But another says, “I would rather dine and hear 
him babble all he pleases.” And it is for you to 
compare these estimates; only do nothing as one 
burdened, or afflicted, or thinking that he is in a 
wretched plight; for no one forces you to this. 
Has some one made a smoke in the house? If he 


really is night, for that is no longer a mere hypothesis, but 
the statement of a falsehood. Isimply ‘‘ play the game” as 
long as we are dealing with hypotheses, but must ‘ break 
up the game” if required to make a false statement about 
actual facts. 
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1 A small island off Attica in the Aegean, used as a place 
of exile during the Empire. The ordinary form is I'vapos. 
2 He refers to the grave. 
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has made a moderate amount of smoke I shall stay ; 
if too much, | go outside. For one ought to 
remember and hold fast to this, that the door 
stands open. But some one says, “ Do not dwell in 


Nicopolis.” I agree not to dwell there. “Nor in 
Athens.” I agree not to dwell in Athens, either. 
“Nor in Rome.” I agree not to dwell in Rome, 


either. “Dwell in Gyara.”1 I agree to dwell 
there. But to dwell in Gyara seems to me to be 
like a great quantity of smoke in the house. I 
leave fora place where no one will prevent me from 
dwelling; for that dwelling-place stands open to 
every man.” And as for the last inner tunic, that 
is, my paltry body, beyond that no one has any 
authority over me. That is why Demetrius said to 
Nero, “You threaten me with death, but nature 
threatens you.” If I admire my paltry body, I have 
given myself away as a slave; if I admire my paltry 
property, I have given myself away as a slave ; for 
at once I show thereby to my own hurt what I can 
be caught with. Just as when the snake draws in 
his head, I say, “ Strike that part of him which he is 
protecting ” ; so do you be assured that your master 
will attack you at that point which you particularly 
wish to protect. If you remember all this, whom 
will you flatter or fear any more? 

But I wish to sit where the senators do.—Do you 
realize that you are making close quarters for 
yourself, that you are crowding yourself?—How 
else, then, shall I have a good view in the 
amphitheatre ?—Man, do not become spectator and 
you will not be crowded. Why do you make 
trouble for yourself? Or else wait a little while, 
and when the show is over sit down among the seats 
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1 One of the typical forms of argumentation upon which 
the Stoics laid great stress. The subject is treated at 
considerable length in I. 7, 
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of the senators and sun yourself. For in general 
remember this—that we crowd ourselves, we make 
close quarters for ourselves, that is to say, the 
decisions of our will crowd us and make us close 
quarters, Why, what is this matter of being 
reviled? Take your stand by a stone and revile it; 
and what effect will you produce? If, then, a man 
listens like a stone, what profit is there to the 
reviler? But if the reviler has the weakness of the 
reviled as a point of vantage, then he does 
accomplish something. “Strip him.” Why do you 
say ‘him’? Take his cloak and strip that off. “I 
have outraged you.’ Much good may it do you! 
This is what Socrates practised, and that is why he 
always wore the same expression on his face. But 
we prefer to practise and rehearse anything rather 
than how to be untrammelled and free. “The 
philosophers talk paradoxes,’ you say. But are 
there not paradoxes in the other arts? And what 
is more paradoxical] than to lance a man in the eye in 
order that he may see? If anyone said this to a 
man who was inexperienced in the art of surgery, 
would he not laugh at the speaker? What is there 
to be surprised at, then, if in philosophy also many 
things which are true appear paradoxical to the 
inexperienced ? 


CHAPTER XXVI 
What is the rule of life ? 


As some one was reading the hypothetical argu- 
ments,! Epictetus said, This also is a law goyerning 
hypotheses—that we must accept what the hypothesis 
or premiss demands. But much more important is 
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the following law of life—that we must do what 
nature demands. For if we wish in every matter and 
circumstance to observe what is in accordance with 
nature, it is manifest that in everything we should 
make it our aim neither to avoid that which nature 
demands, nor to accept that which is in conflict with 
nature. The philosophers, therefore, exercise us 
first in the theory where there is less difficulty, and 
then after that lead us to the more difficult matters ; 
for in theory there is nothing which holds us back 
from following what we are taught, but in the 
affairs of life there are many things which draw us 
away. He is ridiculous, then, who says that he 
wishes to begin with the latter; for it is not easy to 
begin with the more difficult things. And this is 
the defence that we ought to present to such parents 
as are angry because their children study philosophy. 
“Very well then, father, I go astray, not knowing 
what is incumbent upon me or what my duty is. 
Now if this is a thing that can neither be taught nor 
learned, why do you reproach me? But if it can be 
taught, teach me; and if you cannot do this, allow 
me to learn from those who profess to know. 
Really, what is your idea? That I intentionally fall 
into evil and miss the good? Far from it! What, 
then, is the cause of my going astray? Ignorance. 
Very well, do you not want me to put away my 
ignorance? Whom did anger ever teach the art of 
steering, or music? Do you think, then, that your 
anger will make me learn the art of living?” 

Only he can so speak who has applied himself 
to philosopby in such a spirit. But if a man reads 
upon the subject and resorts to the philosophers 
merely because he wants to make a display at a 
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' Schweighiuser: éxe? ivra S.  * Schenkl: . . patas S. 
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1 4.e., in the simple life of Nicopolis it is easy to use philo- 
sophic doctrines to live by; in Rome the temptation is strong 
to use them for achieving social distinction. 

* That is, the reason ; compare note on I. 15, 4. 
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banquet of his knowledge of hypothetical arguments, 
what else is he doing but trying to win the admiration 
of some senator sitting by his side? For there in 
Rome are found in truth the great resources, while 
the riches of Nicopolis look to them like mere 
- child’s-play.1 Hence it is difficult there for a man 
to control his own external impressions, since the 
distracting influences at Rome are great. I know a 
certain man who clung in tears to the knees of 
Epaphroditus and said that he was in misery ; for he 
had nothing left but a million and a half sesterces, 
What, then, did Epaphroditus do? Did he laugh at 
him as you are laughing? No; he only said, in a 
tone of amazement, “ Poor man, how, then, did you 
manage to keep silence? How did you endure it?” 

Once when he had disconcerted the student who 
was reading the hypothetical arguments, and the one 
who had set the other the passage to read laughed 
at him, Epictetus said to the latter, “You are 
laughing at yourself. You did not give the young 
man a preliminary training, nor discover whether he 
was able to follow these arguments, but you treat 
him merely as a reader. Why is it, then,” he added, 
“that to a mind unable to follow a judgement upon 
a complex argument we entrust the assigning of 
praise or blame, or the passing of a judgement upon 
what is done well or ill? If such a person speaks ill 
of another, does the man in question pay any attention 
to him, or if he praises another, is the latter elated ? 
when the one who is dispensing praise or blame is 
unable, in matters as trivial as these, to find the 
logical consequence? This, then, is a starting point 
in philosophy—a perception of the state of one’s own 
governing principle? ; for when once a man realizes 
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1 Meibom (after Wolf): aira S. 


1 of. Plato, Apology, 38 A: 6 d¢ avetéragros Blos od Biwrds 
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that it is weak, he will no longer wish to employ it 
upon great matters. But as it is, some who are 
unable to swallow the morsel buy a whole treatise 
and set to work to eat that. Consequently they 
throw up, or have indigestion; after that come colics 
and fluxes and fevers. But they ought first to have 
considered whether they have the requisite capacity. 
However, in a matter of theory it is easy enough to 
confute the man who does not know, but in the affairs 
of life a man does not submit himself to confutation, 
and we hate the person who has confuted us. But 
Socrates used to tell us not to live a life unsubjected 
to examination.} 


CHAPTER XXVII. 


In how many ways do the external impressions arise, and 
what aids should we have ready at hand to deal 
with them ? 


Tue external impressions come to us in four ways ; 
for either things are, and seem so to be; or they are 
not, and do not seem to be, either; or they are, and 
do not seem to be ; or they are not, and yet seem to be. 
Consequently, in all these cases it is the business of 
the educated mantohit the mark. But whatever be 
the thing that distresses us, against that we ought 
to bring up our reinforcements. If the things that 
distress us are sophisms of Pyrrho and the Academy, 
let us bring up our reinforcements against them; 
if they are the plausibilities of things, whereby we 
are led to think that certain things are good when 
they are not, let us seek reinforcements at that 
point; if the thing that distresses us is a habit, 
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1 Meibom (after Wolf): «addy S. 


1 And therefore not an evil. 
® A paraphrase of Homer, Jliad, XII. 328. 
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we should try to hunt up the reinforcements with 
which to oppose that. What reinforcements, then, 
is it possible to find with which to oppose habit? 
Why, the contrary habit. You hear the common 
folk saying, “That poor man! He is dead; his 
- father perished, and his mother ; he was cut off, yes, 
and betore his time, and in a foreign land.”’ Listen 
to the arguments on the other side, tear yourself 
away from these expressions, set over against one 
habit the contrary habit. To meet sophistic argu- 
ments we must have the processes of logic and the 
exercise and the familiarity with these ; against the 
plausibilities of things we must have our precon- 
ceptions clear, polished like weapons, and ready at 
hand. 

When death appears to be an evil, we must have 
ready at hand the argument that it is our duty to 
avoid evils, and that death is an inevitable thing.} 
For what can Ido? Where shall I go to escape 
it? Suppose that Iam Sarpedon the son of Zeus, 
in order that I may nobly say, as he did: “ Seeing 
that I have left my home for the war, I wish either 
to win the prize of valour myself, or else to give 
someone else the chance to win it; if I am unable 
to succeed in something myself, I shall not begrudge 
another the achievement of some noble deed.’ ? 
Granted that such an act as Sarpedon’s is beyond us, 
does not the other alternative fall within the 
compass of our powers?? And where can I go to 
escape death? Show me the country, show me the 
people to whom I may go, upon whom death does 
not come; show me a magic charm against it. If 


3 7.¢., if we cannot act as nobly as Sarpedon, we can 
at least think rationally about death, counting it no evil. 
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I have none, what do you wish me to do? I cannot 
avoid death. Instead of avoiding the fear of it, shall 
I die in lamentation and trembling? For the origin 
of sorrow is this—to wish for something that does not 
come to pass. Therefore, if I can change externals 
according to my own wish, I change them; but if I 
cannot, I am ready to tear out the eyes of the man 
who stands in my way. For it is man’s nature not 
to endure to be deprived of the good, not to endure 
to fall into the evil. Then, finally, when I can 
neither change the circumstances, nor tear out the 
eyes of the man who stands in my way, I sit down 
and groan, and revile whom I can—dZeus and the 
rest of the gods; for if they do not care for me, 
what are they to me? “Yes,” you say, “but that 
will be impious of you.” What, then, shall I get that 
is worse than what I have now? In short, we must 
remember this—that unless piety and self-interest 
be conjoined, piety cannot be maintained in any 
man. Do not these considerations seem urgent? 
Let the follower of Pyrrho or of the Academy 
come and oppose us. Indeed I, for my part, have 
no leisure for such matters, nor can I act as advocate 
to the commonly received opinion. IfI had a petty 
suit about a mere bit of land, I should have called in 
some one else to be my advocate. With what evi- 
dence, then, am I satisfied? With that which 
belongs to the matter in hand. To the question 
how perception arises, whether through the whole 
body, or from some particular part, perhaps I do nét 
know how to give a reasonable answer, and both 
views perplex me. But that you and I are not the 
same persons, I know very certainly. Whence do I 
get this knowledge? When I want to swallow 
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' Schweighiiuser: mpoxdrrav S.  *% Wolf: adre 8. 

1 The accompanying gesture explained the allusion, which 
was probably to the eye and the mouth, as in II. 20, 28. 
A Cynic like Diogenes would very likely have illustrated 
his point in a somewhat coarser fashion; and this is not 
impossible in the present instance, 

ae Pyrrhonists, or Sceptics. 
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something, I never take the morsel to that place 
but to this!; when I wish to take bread I never 
take sweepings, but I always go after the bread as to 
a mark. And do you yourselves,? who take away 
the evidence of the senses, do anything else? Who 
among you when he wishes to go toa bath goes to 
a mill instead ?—-What then? Ought we not to the 
best of our ability hold fast also to this—maintain, 
that is, the commonly received opinion, and be 
on our guard against the arguments that seek to 
overthrow it?—And who disputes that? But only 
the man who has the power and the leisure should 
devote himself to these studies ; while the man who 
is trembling and perplexed and whose heart is 
broken within him, ought to devote his leisure to 
something else. 


CHAPTER XXVIII 


That we ought not to be angry mith men ; and what are 
the little things and the great among men ? 


Wuar is the reason that we assent to anything? 
The fact that it appears to us to be so. It is 
impossible, therefore, to assent to the thing that 
appears not to be so. Why? Because this is the 
nature of the inte]lect—to agree to what is true, to 
be dissatisfied with what is false, and to withhold 
judgement regarding what is uncertain. What is 
the proof of this? “ Feel, if you can, that it is now 
night.” That is impossible. “ Put away the feeling 
that it is day.” That is impossible. “ Either feel 
or put away the feeling that the stars are even 
in number.” That is impossible. When, therefore, 
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1 A vather free paraphrase of Plato, Soplistes, 228 c. 
* Euripides, Medea, 1078-1079 ; translated by Way. 
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a man assents to a falsehood, rest assured that it 
was not his wish to assent to it as false; “for every 
soul is unwillingly deprived of the truth,” as Plato 
says!; it only seemed to him that the false was true. 
Well now, in the sphere of actions what have we 
corresponding to the true and the false here in 
the sphere of perceptions? Duty and what is con- 
trary to duty, the profitable and the unprofitable, 
that which is appropriate to me and that which is 
not appropriate to me, and whatever is similar to 
these. ‘Cannot a man, then, think that something 
is profitable to him, and yet not choose it?” He 
cannot. How of her who says, 


Now, now, I learn what horrors I intend: 
But passion overmastereth sober thought? ? 


It is because the very gratification of her passion and 
the taking of vengeance on her husband she regards 
as more profitable than the saving of her children. 
“Yes, but she is deceived.” Show her clearly that 
she is deceived, and she will not do it; but so 
long as you do not show it, what else has she to 
follow but that which appears to her to be true? 
Nothing. Why, then, are you angry with her, 
because the poor woman has gone astray in the 
greatest matters, and has been transformed from 
a human being into a viper? Why do you not, if 
anything, rather pity her? As we pity the blind 
and the halt, why do we not pity those who have 
been made blind and halt in their governing 
faculties ? 

Whoever, then, bears this clearly in mind, that 
the measure of man’s every action is the impression 
of his senses (now this impression may be formed 
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16 katackagpiva ;—Opota odv éote tadta éxel- 
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mov Kal Bodv Kat tmpo8dtev. oixnuatia 
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, ‘ a U a ‘ a , > , 
th péya % Sewvov; %) SetEov poe ti dtadéper oixia 
1 7.e,, not merely does suffering always follow error, but 
it is also morally unthinkable that one man’s error can cause 
another ‘‘suffering,” in the Stoic sense; or, in other words, 
no man can be injured (as Socrates believed ; cf. I. 29, 18) 
or made to ‘‘suffer” except by his own act (cf. § 23). It is 
this fundamental moral postulate of the Stoics which led 


them to classify so many of the ills of life which one person 
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rightly or wrongly; if rightly, the man is blameless; 
if wrongly, the man himself pays the penalty; for it 
is impossible that the man who has gone astray, is 
one person, while the man who suffers is another 4),— 
whoever remembers this, I say, will not be enraged 
at anyone, will not be angry with anyone, will not 
revile anyone, will not blame, nor hate, nor take 
offence at anyone. So you conclude that such great 
and terrible things have their origin in this—the 
impression of one’s senses? In this and nothing 
else. The /iad is nothing but a sense-impression 
and a poet's use of sense-impressions. There came 
to Alexander an impression to carry off the wife of 
Menelaus, and an impression came to Helen to 
follow him. Now if an impression had led Menelaus 
to feel that it was a gain to be deprived of such a 
wife, what would have happened? We should have 
lost not merely the /liad, but the Odyssey as well.— 
Then do matters of such great import depend upon 
one that is so small?—But what do you mean by 
“matters of such great import”? Wars and factions 
and deaths of many men and destructions of cities? 
And what is there great in all this?—What, nothing 
great in this?p—Why, what is there great in the 
death of many oxen and many sheep and the 
burning and destruction of many nests of swallows 
or storks ?p—Is there any similarity between this and 
that?—A great similarity. Men’s bodies perished 
in the one case, and bodies of oxen and sheep in the 
other. Petty dwellings of men were burned, and so 
were nests of storks, What is there great or 
dreadful about that? Or else show me in what 


does actually cause to another as not real evils (cf. §§ 26-8), 
but adidpopa, ‘‘ things indifferent.” cf. I. 9,13; I. 30, 2, etc. 
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1C. Schenkl: érHAG«* paow S. 
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respect a man’s house and a stork’s nest differ as a 
place of habitation.—Is there any similarity between 
a stork and a man ?—What is that you say? As far 
as the body is concerned, a great similarity ; except 
that the petty houses of men are made of beams and 
tiles and bricks, but the nest of a stork is made of 
sticks and clay. 

Does a man, then, differ in no wise from a stork ? 
—Far from it; but in these matters he does not 
differ.—In what wise, then, does he differ ?—Seek 
and you will find that he differs in some other 
respect. See whether it be not in his under- 
standing what he does, see whether it be not in his 
capacity for social action, in his faithfulness, his self- 
respect, his steadfastness, his security from error, his 
intelligence. Where, then, is the great evil and 
the great good among men? Just where the 
difference is; and if that element wherein the differ- 
ence lies be preserved and stands firm and well 
fortified on every side, and neither his self-respect, 
nor his faithfulness, nor his intelligence be destroyed, 
then the man also is preserved; but if any of these 
qualities be destroyed or taken by storm, then the 
man also is destroyed. And it is in this sphere that 
the great things are. Did Alexander come to his 
great fall when the Hellenes assailed Troy with 
their ships, and when they were devastating the 
land, and when his brothers were dying? Not at 
all; for no one comes to his fall because of another’s 
deed; but what went on then was merely the 
destruction of storks’ nests. Nay, he came to his 
fall when he lost his self-respect, his faithfulness, 
his respect for the laws of hospitality, his decency 
of behaviour. When did Achilles come to his fall? 
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* uh before apxf deleted by Schweighiuser. 
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When Patroclus died? Far from it; but when 
Achilles himself was enraged, when he was crying 
about a paltry damsel, when he forgot that he was 
there, not to get sweethearts, but to make war. 
These are the falls that come to mankind, this is 
the siege of their city, this is the razing of it—when 
their correct judgements are torn down, when these 
are destroyed.—Then when women are driven off 
into captivity, and children are enslaved, and when 
the men themselves are slaughtered, are not all 
these things evils?—Where do you get the justi- 
fication for adding this opinion? Let me know 
also.—No, on the contrary, do you let me know 
where you get the justification for saying that 
they are not evils?—Let us turn to our standards, 
produce your preconceptions. 

For this is why I cannot be sufficiently astonished 
at what men do. Ina case where we wish to judge 
of weights, we do not judge at haphazard; where 
we wish to judge what is straight and what is 
crooked, we do not judge at haphazard; in short, 
where it makes any difference to us to know the 
truth in the case, no one of us will do anything at 
haphazard. Yet where there is involved the first 
and only cause of acting aright or erring, of 
prosperity or adversity, of failure or success, there 
alone are we haphazard and headlong. There I 
have nothing like a balance, there nothing like a 
standard, but some sense-impression comes and 
immediately I go and act upon it. What, am I 
any better than Agamemnon or Achilles—are they 
because of following the impressions of their senses 
to do and suffer such evils, while I am to be 
satisfied with the impression of my senses? And 
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1 Wolf: xa wh S. 


1 4,¢e., the proper control to exercise over one’s haphazard 
sense-impressions. 
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what tragedy has any other source than this? What 
is the Atreus of Euripides? His sense-impression. 
The Oedipus of Sophocles? His sense-impression. 
The Phoenix? His sense-impression. The Hippo- 
lytus ?_ His sense-impression. What kind of a man, 
then, do you think he is who pays no attention to 
this matter’? What are those men called who 
follow every impression of their senses ?—Mad- 
men.—Are we, then, acting differently ? 


CHAPTER) XXX 
Of steadfastness 


Tue essence of the good is a certain kind of moral 
purpose, and that of the evil is a certain kind of 
moral purpose. What, then, are the external 
things? They are materials for the moral purpose, 
in dealing with which it will find its own proper 
good or evil. How will it find the good? If it 
does not admire the materials. For the judgements 
about the materials, if they be correct, make the 
moral purpose good, but if they be crooked and 
awry, they make it evil. This is the law which God 
has ordained, and He says, “If you wish any good 
thing, get it from yourself.” You say, “No, but 
from someone else.” Do not so, but get it from 
yourself. For the rest, when the tyrant threatens 
and summons me, I answer “Whom are you 
threatening?” If he says, “I will put you in 
chains,” I reply, “He is threatening my hands and 
my feet.” If he says, “I will behead you,” I 
answer, “ He is threatening my neck.” If he says, 
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“I will throw you into prison,’ I say, “He is 
threatening my whole paltry body”; and if he 
threatens me with exile, I give the same answer.— 
Does he, then, threaten you not at all?—lIf I feel 
that all this is nothing to me,—not at all; but if 
I am afraid of any of these threats, it is I whom he 
threatens. Who is there left, then, for me to fear ? 
The man who is master of what? The things that 
are under my control? But there is no such man. 
The man who is master of the things that are not 
under my control? And what do I care for them? 
Do you philosophers, then, teach us to despise 
our kings?—Far from it. Who among us teaches 
you to dispute their claim to the things over which 
they have authority? Take my paltry body, take 
my property, take my reputation, take those who 
are about me. If I persuade any to lay claim to 
these things, lel some man truly accuse me. “Yes, 
but I wish to control your judgements also.” And 
who has given you this authority? How can you 
have the power to overcome another's judgement? 
“ By bringing fear to bear upon him,” he says, “I 
shall overcome him.” You fail to realize that the 
judgement overcame itself, it was not overcome by 
something else; and nothing else can overcome 
moral purpose, but it overcomes itself. For this 
reason too the law of God is most good and most 
just: “Let the better always prevail over the 
worse.” ‘Ten are better than one,’ you say. For 
what? For putting in chains, for killing, for 
dragging away where they will, for taking away a 
man’s property. Ten overcome one, therefore, in 
the point in which they are better. In what, then, 
are they worse? If the one has correct judge- 
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* cwudriov the edition of Salamanca: Bentley also seems 
to have questioned the word, but compare m1. i. 16. 

2 Koraes: dropiyni S. 

§ Schweighiiuser after Schegk : mpooxa@uev S. 


' The interlocutor takes the case of Socrates as proving 
that a question of right cannot be settled by weighing 
judgements in the ordinary fashion, 7.e., by counting votes. 

2 Plato, Apology, 300. 
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ments, and the ten have not. What then? Can 
they overcome in this point? Howcan they? But 
if we are weighed in the balance, must not the 
heavier draw down the scales? 

So that a Socrates may suffer what he did at the 
hands of the Athenians?1—Slave, why do you say 
‘Socrates’? Speak of the matter as it really is 
and say: That the paltry body of Socrates may 
be carried off and dragged to prison by those who 
were stronger than he, and that some one may 
give hemlock to the paltry body of Socrates, and 
that it may grow cold and die? Does this seem 
marvellous to you, does this seem unjust, for this 
do you blame God? Did Socrates, then, have no 
compensation for this? In what did the essence 
of the good consist for him? To whom shall we 
listen, to you or to Socrates himself? And what 
does he say? “Anytus and Meletus can kill me, 
but they cannot hurt me.”? And again, “If so it 
is pleasing to God, so let it be.”? But do you 
prove that one who holds inferior judgements pre- 
vails over the man who is superior in point of 
judgements. You will not be able to prove this; 
no, nor even come near proving it. For this is a 
law of nature and of God: “Let the better always 
prevail over the worse.” Prevail in what? In that 
in which it is better. One body is stronger than 
another body; several persons are stronger than 
one; the thief is stronger than the man who is not 
a thief. That is why I lost my lamp,* because in 
the matter of keeping awake the thief was better 
than I was. However, he bought a lamp for a very 


3 Plato, Crito, 43 p. 
4 See I. 18, 15. 
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1 Epictetus seems to stop and address himself somewhat 
abruptly, but the connection of this and the next sentence is 
not entirely clear. Schweighiiuser thought that they were 
addressed to some one ef his pupils. 
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high price; for a lamp he became a thief, for a 
lamp he became faithless, for a lamp he became 
beast-like. This seemed to him to be profitable ! 
Very well; but now someone has taken hold of 
me by my cloak and pulls me into the market-place, 
and then others shout at me, “ Philosopher, what 
good have your judgements done you? See, you 
are being dragged off to prison; see, you are going 
to have your head cut off.” And what kind of 
Introduction to Philosophy could I have studied, which 
would prevent me from being dragged off,ifa man who 
is stronger than I am should take hold of my cloak ? 
Or would prevent me from being thrown into the 
prison, if ten men should hustle me and throw 
me unto it? Have I, then, learned nothing else? 
I have learned to see that everything which happens, 
if it be outside the realm of my moral purpose, is 
nothing to me.—Have you, then, derived no benefit 
from this principle for the present case?1 Why, 
then, do you seek your benefit in something other 
than that in which you have learned that it is Pp— 
Well, as I sit in the prison I say, “The fellow who 
shouts this at me neither understands what is meant, 
nor follows what is said, nor has he taken any pains 
at all to know what philosophers say, or what they 
do. Don’tmindhim.” ‘ But come out of the prison 
again.” If you have no further need of me in the 
prison, I shall come out; if you ever need me there 
again, I shall go back in. For how long? For so 
long as reason chooses that I remain with my paltry 
body; but when reason does not so choose, take it 
and good health to you! Only let me not give up 
my life irrationally, only let me not give up my life 
faintheartedly, or from some casual pretext. For 
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1 Equivalent to our greeting, ‘‘Merry Christmas!” In 
what follows it would appear that the clapping of hands 
upon this occasion was a kind of salutation, somewhat like 
the kiss at Easter among Greek Orthodox ‘Christians, 
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again, God does not so desire; for He has need of 
such a universe, and of such men who go to and 
fro upon earth. But if He gives the signal to 
retreat, as He did to Socrates, I must obey Him 
who gives the signal, as I would a general. 

What then? Must I say these things to the 
multitude? For what purpose? Is it not sufficient 
for a man himself to believe them? For example, 
when the children come up to us and clap their 
hands and say, “To-day is the good Saturnalia,” 1 
do we say to them, “ All this is not good’’? Not 
at all; but we too clap our hands to them. And 
do you too, therefore, when you are unable to make 
a man change his opinion, realize that he is a child 
and clap your hands to him; but if you do not want 
to do this, you have merely to hold your peace. 

All this a man ought to remember, and when he 
is summoned to meet some such difficulty, he ought 
to know that the time has come to show whether 
we are educated. For a young man leaving school 
and facing a difficulty is like one who has practised 
the analysis of syllogisms, and if someone propounds 
him one that is easy to solve, he says, “‘ Nay, rather 
propound me one that is cunningly involved, so that 
I may get exercise from it.” Also the athletes are 
displeased with the youths of light weight: ‘‘He 
cannot lift me,’ saysone. “ Yonder is asturdy young 
man.” Ohno; but when the crisis calls,? he has to 
weep and say, “I wanted to keep on learning.” 
Learning what? If you do not learn these things 
so as to be able to manifest them in action, what did 

2 That is, when, instead of an exercise for practice, he 
has to meet an actual contestant, or a practical difficulty 
in life. 
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1 Supplied by Schenkl. 


1 Objecting, that is, toa hypothetical syllogism of a par- 
ticular kind and proposing another, more to his own liking. 
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you learn them for? I fancy that someone among 
these who are sitting here is in travail within his 
own soul and is saying, “ Alas, that such a difficulty 
does not come to me now as that which has come 
to this fellow! Alas, that now I must be worn 
_ out sitting in a corner, when I might be crowned 

at Olympia! When will someone bring me word 
of such a contest?” You ought all to be thus 
minded. But among the gladiators of Caesar there 
are some who complain because no one brings them 
out, or matches them with an antagonist, and they 
pray God and go to their managers, begging to fight 
in single combat; and yet will no one of you display 
a like spirit? I wanted to sail to Rome for this very 
purpose and to see what my athlete is doing, what 
practice he is following in his task. “I do not 
want,” says he, “this kind of a task.” What, is it 
in your power to take any task you want? You 
have been given such a body, such parents, such 
brothers, such a country, such a position in it; and 
then do you come to me and say, “Change the task 
for me”? What, do you not possess resources to 
enable you to utilize that which has been given? You 
ought to say, “It is yours to set the task, mine to 
practise it well.” No, but you do say, “ Do not propose 
to me such-and-such a hypothetical syllogism, but 
rather such-and-such a one;! do not urge upon me 
such-and-such a conclusion, but rather such-and-such 
a one.” A time will soon come when the tragic 
actors will think that their masks and buskins and 
the long robe are themselves. Man, all these things 
you have as a subject-matter and a task. Say some- 
thing, so that we may know whether you are a 
tragic actor or a buffoon; for both of these have 
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1 The toga with a broad stripe of red which was worn 
by men of senatorial rank. 
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everything but their linesin common. Therefore, if 
one should take away from him both his buskins and 
his mask, and bring him on the stage as a mere 
shade of an actor, is the tragic actor lost, or does 
he abide? If he has a voice, he abides. 

And so it is in actual life. “Take a governor- 
ship.” I take it and having done so I show how 
an educated man comports himself. “Lay aside 
the laticlave,1 and having put on rags come for- 
ward in a character to correspond.” What then? 
Has it not been given me to display a fine voice. 
“In what réle, then, do you mount the stage now?”’ 
As a witness summoned by God. God says, “ Go 
you and bear witness for Me; for you are worthy 
to be produced by me as a witness. Is any of those 
things which lie outside the range of the moral 
purpose either good or evil? Do I injure any man? 
Have I put each man’s advantage under the control 
of any but himself?’’ What kind of witness do 
you bear for God? “I am in sore straits, O Lord, 
and in misfortune ; no one regards me, no one gives 
me anything, all blame me and speak ill of me.” 
Is this the witness that you are going to bear, and 
is this the way in which youare going to disgrace the 
summons which He gave you, in that He bestowed 
this honour upon you and deemed you worthy to be 
brought forward in order to bear testimony so im- 
portant ? 

But the one who has authority over you declares, 
“I pronounce you impious and profane.” What has 
happened to you? “I have been pronounced im- 
pious and profane.” Nothing else? “ Nothing.’”’ But 
if he had passed judgement upon some hypothetical 
syllogism and had made a declaration, “I judge 
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otpapyoetat eémixpivovtos te mepl odatov Kal 
avoaiov Kal adixouv Kat Ssxalov; 
"QO. words adixias TOV Temadevuévov. TavTa 
oby euabes évtaiOa; ov Oéreus TA ev NoYadpLa 
\ / ” ? tal ’ , 
Ta TWepl TovT@Y AdrDS adeEival, adTaNaLTwpOLS 
> , wis # Ul , / 
avOpwrapiots, iv’ év ywvia Kabefopevor utoOapia 
, a , ¢ TIAN > na , 
NapBavwciy  yoyyvfwauv, tt ovdels avTots Trapé- 
yer ovdév, od S& yXphoPai TapedOa@v ols Enables ; 
> \ , es \ , a > \ / 
ov yap Noyapla EoTt TA NEiTTOVTA VUV, AANA yEweEL 
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Lal , > € t cw / 
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, fA) > \"" of / \ vee a 4 
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1 The lowest string had, however, the highest note in 
pitch, and vice versa. 
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the statement, ‘If it is day, there is light,’ to be 
false,’ what has happened to the hypothetical 
syllogism? Who is being judged in this case, who 
has been condemned? The hypothetical syllogism, 
or the man who has been deceived in his judgement 
abeut it? Who in the world, then, is this man who 
has authority to make any declaration about you? 
Does he know what piety or impiety is? Has he 
pondered the matter? Has he learned it? Where? 
Under whose instruction? And yet a musician pays 
no attention to him, if he declares that the lowest 
string is the highest,! nor does a geometrician, if the 
man decides that the lines extending from the 
centre to the circumference of a circle are not 
equal; but shall the truly educated man pay 
attention to an uninstructed person when he passes 
judgement on what is holy and unholy, and on 
what is just and unjust? 

How great is the injustice committed by the 
educated in so doing! Is this, then, what you 
have learned here? Will you not leave to others, 
mannikins incapable of taking pains, the petty 
quibbles about these things, so that they may sit in 
a corner and gather in their petty fees, or grumble 
because nobody gives them anything, and will you 
not yourself come forward and make use of what 
you have learned? For what is lacking now is 
not quibbles; nay, the books of the Stoics are full 
of quibbles. What, then, is the thing lacking 
now? The man to make use of them, the man 
to bear witness to the arguments by his acts. 
This is the character I would have you assume, that 
we may no longer use old examples in the school, 
but may have some example from our own time 
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Sevypa. tadta odv tivos éoti Oewpety; Tod 
axorafovtos. éott yap Piro éwpov Te C@ov o 
avOpwros. arr aiaxpov €oTe Gewpetv tadTa 
obTwS as oi Sparérae: GNX’ amepioT datas 
KabjcOar Kal axovev vov pev Tpaypdob vov be 
Bappdod, ov @S éxeivot movovow. dua pev 
éréatn Kal emverev Tov Tpaywoor, & dua dé wept- 
eBréWato: elta ay Tis pOeyEntar upton, evs 
cedSnvrat, Tapdgoovrat. aicxpov €oTLY OUTS 
wal Tovs pidoa ogous Oewpeiv Ta Epya THs pucews. 
ri yap éote KUpLOS ; avO pwrros avOpwrov KUpLOS 
ovK Eorw, anrra Bavaros Kal Seon) Kal 78ov7 Kal 
TOvos. érrel xwpis TovTay adyayé fot Tov Kai- 
capa Kal oer mas evoTa0@. Stav be peta 
TovT@y EOn Bpovrayv «al dotpanTa, eyo bé 
TavTa poRopar, Tl aXo 4) ” émeyvoKa TOV Kupeov 
as 0 Sparérns 5 péexpe & av od Tiwva avoyiy amo 
TOUT@Y EXO, @S Spamérns épioratar Geatpo 
obTws Kaya ovomat, Tivo, ido, TwavTa 6é pera 
foBov Kai taraiTwplas. éav 8 éuavtov atro- 
AUow TOV Seoror ar, TOUT eorw éxelvav, Te a 
ot Seomorar cial poBepol, trotov étt mpaypya eye, 
qotov ere KUpLOY ; y 
Ti ody ; xnpvocew Set Tadta mpos mavtas ;— 

Ov, Garda Tots idvorars cuprreprpéper Oar Kal 
Aéyerv “ovTOs 6 adTO dryaBov olerau TodTO Kapol 
oupBovrever' ocuyyityy@oKwm avT@.” Kal yap 


+ The runaway slave, always apprehensive that his master 
may suddenly appear, is nervous and distraught, giving only 
half his mind to the spectacle before him. 

* One who sang to his own accompaniment upon the 
cithara or harp. 
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also. Whose part is it, then, to contemplate these 
matters? The part of him who devotes him- 
self to learning; for man is a kind of animal that 
loves contemplation. But it is disgraceful to con- 
template these things like runaway slaves ;1 nay, sit 
rather free from distractions and listen, now to 
tragic actor and now to the citharoede,? and not 
as those runaways do, For at the very moment 
when one of them is paying attention and praising 
the tragic actor, he takes a glance around, and then 
if someone mentions the word “master,” they are 
instantly all in a flutter and upset. It is disgraceful 
for men who are philosophers to contemplate the 
works of nature in this spirit. For what is a 
“master’’? One man is not master of another man, 
but death and life and pleasure and hardship are his 
masters. So bring Caesar to me, if he be without 
these things, and you shall see how steadfast I am 
But when he comes mith them, thundering and lighten 
ing, and I am afraid of them, what else have I done 
but recognized my master, like the runaway slave? 
But so long as I have, as it were, only a respite 
from these threats, I too am acting like a runaway 
slave who is a spectator in a theatre; I bathe, I 
drink, I sing, but I do it all in fear and misery. 
But if I emancipate myself from my masters, that is, 
from those things which render masters terrifying, 
what further trouble do I have, what master any 
more? 

What then? Must I proclaim this to all men? 
No, but I must treat with consideration those who 
are not philosophers by profession, and say, ‘‘ This 
man advises for me that which he thinks good in 
his own case ; therefore I excuse him.’”’ For Socrates 
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» > 
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1 +4 ampoalpera supplied by Upton from his ‘‘ codex.” 


! Slightly modified from Plato, Phaedo, 116p. 
* Slightly modified from Plato, Phaedo, 117p. 
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excused the jailor who wept for him when he 
was about to drink the poison, and said, “ How 
generously he has wept for us!”! Does he, then, 
say to the jailor, “ This is why we sent the women 
away”’??2 No, but he makes this latter remark to 
his intimate friends, to those who were fit to hear 
it; but the jailor he treats with consideration like 
a child, 


CHAPTER XXX 
What aid ought we to have ready at hand in difficulties ? 


WueEN you come into the presence of some pro- 
minent man, remember that Another? looks from 
above on what is taking place, and that you must 
please Him rather than this man. He, then, who 
is above asks of you, “In your school what did you 
call exile and imprisonment and bonds and death and 
disrepute?’’ “I called them ‘ things indifferent.’ ” 
“What, then, do you call them now? Have 
they changed at all?’’ “No.” Have you, then, 
changed?”’ “No.” “Tell me, then, what things 
are ‘indifferent.’” “ Those that are independent of 
the moral purpose.” ‘Tell me also what follows.” 
“Things independent of the moral purpose are 
nothing tome.” “Tell me also what you thought 
were ‘the good things.’”’ “ A proper moral purpose 
and a proper use of external impressions.” ‘“ And 
what was the ‘end’?” “To follow Thee.” “ Do 
you say all that even now?” “I say the same 
things even now.’ Then enter in, full of con- 
fidence and mindful of all this, and you shall see 


3 That is, God. Compare note on I. 25, 13. 
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what it means to be a young man who has studied 
what he ought, when he is in the presence of men 
who have not studied. As for me, by the gods, I 
fancy that you will feel somewhat like this: “‘ Why 
do we make such great and elaborate preparations 
* to meet what amounts to nothing? Was this what 
authority amounted to? Was this what the vesti- 
bule, the chamberlains, the armed guards amounted 
to? Was it for all this that I listened to those long 
discourses? Why, all this never amounted to any- 
thing, but I was preparing for it as though it were 
something great.” 
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1 Upton: A‘yor S. 
< Supplied by Schweighiuser. 
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Chapters of the Second Book 


That confidence does not conflict with caution. 

On tranquillity. 

To those who recommend persons to the philosophers. 

To the man who had once been caught in adultery. 

How are magnanimity and carefulness compatible ? 

Of indifference in things. 

How should one employ divination? 

What is the true nature of the good? 

That although we are unable to fulfil the profession 
of a man we adopt that of a philosopher. 

How from the designation that he bears is it 
possible to discover a man’s duties? 

What is the beginning of philosophy? 

Upon the art of argumentation. 

Of anxiety. 

To Naso, 

To those who cling obstinately to the judgements 
which they have once formed. 

That we do not practise the application of our 
judgements about things good and evil. 

How ought we adjust our preconceptions to in- 
dividual instances ? 

How must we struggle against our external im- 
pressions ? 

To those who take up the teachings of the philoso- 
phers only to talk about them? 

Against Epicureans and Academics. 

Of inconsistency. 

Of friendship. 

Of the faculty of expression. 

To one of those whom he did not deem worthy. 

How is logic necessary ? 

What is the distinctive characteristic of error ? 
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1 +d Seiv Elter: ré5e. ty’ S. 
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CHAPTER I 
a That confidence does not conflict mith caution 


Peruaps the following contention of the philoso- 
phers appears paradoxical to some, but nevertheless 
let us to the best of our ability consider whether it is 
true that “ we ought to do everything both cautiously 
and confidently at the same time.” For caution 
seems to be in a way contrary to confidence, and 
contraries are by no means consistent. But that 
which appears to many to be paradoxical in the 
matter under discussion seems to me to involve 
something of this sort: If we demanded that aman 
should employ both caution and confidence in regard 
to the same things, then we would be justly charged 
with uniting qualities that are not to be united. 
But, as a matter of fact, what is there strange about 
the saying? For if the statements which have often 
been made and often proved are sound, namely that 
“the nature of the good as well as of the evil lies in 
a use of the impressions of the senses, but the things 
which lie outside the province of the moral purpose 
admit neither the nature of the evil, nor the nature 
of the good”; what is there paradoxical about the 
contention of the philosophers, if they say, ‘‘ Where 
the things that lie outside the province of the moral 

urpose are involved, there show confidence, but 
where the things that lie within the province of the 
moral purpose are involved, there show caution” ? 
For if the evil lies in an evil exercise of the moral 
213 
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1 Upton from his ‘‘ codex”: arpoarpertixors S. 


1 The beaters used to frighten deer into the nets by 
stretching a cord, with brightly coloured feathers on it, across 
the safe openings in the wood. Compare Vergil, Georgics, IIL. 
372; of. Aen., XII. 750., ‘(In Scythia) men drive them (stags) 
not (into nets, as they do here) with the terrors of the 
crimson feather.” 
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purpose, it is only in regard to matters of this kind 
that it is right to employ caution ; but if the things 
which lie outside the province of the moral purpose 
and are not under our control are nothing to us, we 
ought to employ confidence in regard to them. And 
_so we shall be at one and the same time both 
cautious and confident, yes, and, by Zeus, confident 
because of our caution. For because we are cautious 
about the things which are really evil, the result 
will be that we shall have confidence in regard to 
the things which are not of that nature. 

However, we act like deer: when the hinds are 
frightened by the feathers 1 and run away from them, 
where do they turn, and to what do they fly for 
refuge as a safe retreat? Why, to the nets; and so 
they perish because they have confused the objects 
of fear with the objects of confidence. So it is 
with us also; where do we show fear? About 
the things which lie outside the province of the 
moral purpose. Again,in what do we behave with 
confidence as if there were no danger? In the 
things which lie within the province of the moral 
purpose. To be deceived, or to act impetuously, or 
to do something shameless, or with base passion to 
desire something, makes no difference to us, if only 
in the matters which lie outside the province of the 
will we succeed in our aim. But where death, or 
exile, or hardship, or ignominy faces us, there we show 
the spirit of running away, there we show violent 
agitation. Therefore, as might be expected of those 
men who err in matters of the greatest concern, we 
transform our natural confidence into boldness, 
desperateness, recklessness, shamelessness, while our 
natural caution and self-respect we transform into 
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1 Kronenberg: a&pedes S. 


1 From an unknown tragic poet (Nauck, Fragm. Tray 
Adesp., 88); included also among the Afonostichs of 
Menander, 504. 


* Plato, Phaedo 77H; compare Crito 46c. Epictetus seems 
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cowardice and abjectness, full of fears and perturba- 
tions. For if a man should transfer his caution to 
the sphere of the moral purpose and the deeds of 
the moral purpose, then along with the desire to 
be cautious he will also at once have under his 
control the will to avoid; whereas, if he should 
transfer his caution to those matters which are not 
under our control and lie outside the province of the 
moral purpose, inasmuch as he is applying his will 
to avoid towards those things which are under the 
control of others, he will necessarily be subject to 
fear, instability, and perturbation. For it is not 
death or hardship that is a fearful thing, but the fear 
of hardship or death. That is why we praise the 
man who said 


Not death is dreadful, but a shameful death. 


Our confidence ought, therefore, to be turned 
toward death, and our caution toward the fear ot 
death; whereas we do just the opposite—in the face 
of death we turn to flight, but about the formation 
of a judgement on death we show carelessness, 
disregard, and unconcern. But Socrates did well to 
call all such things “ bugbears.” 2 For just as masks 
appear fearful and terrible to children because of 
inexperience, in some such manner we also are 
affected by events, and this for the same reason that 
children are affected by bugbears. For what is a 
child? Ignorance. What is a child? Want of 
instruction. For where a child has knowledge, he 
is no worse than we are. What is death? A 
bugbear. Turn it about and learn what it is; see, 


to use noppoAvxeroy and woppuoduxela in the unusual sense of a 
terrifying form of mask. 
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TOS OU Saxveu TO Tomarvov det Xone Oivar Tob 
TVEUMATLOD, os 7 pOTEpov exeX@pLoTo, 7 vov 7) 
iotepov. Ti ovv ayavaxrets, el viv; el yap pu) 
viv, borepov. dia ats iva repiodos dvinrat TOU 
Ko Lov" xpeiav yap éxee Tov pep EDIT TAMEVOY, 
tav 6é Med OVTOY, tav & 7VUTHEVOY. Tovos Ti 
éoTuv ; HoppworuUKeLov. oTpeyov avTo wat KaTa- 
pade. Tpax eos Keita TO capxiszoy, el ela TaN 
Aelws. av cot Hi AvatTEM}, 7) Bupa VOLK TAL" 
ay AvotTen}, pépe. Tos mavTa yap nvotybar 
Sef THv Bupav, Kal mT parywa ovK Exomuer. 

Tis obv tovt@y Tov Soypatev KapTros ; SvTep 
Sef KddNOTOV T elvat Kal mpeT@déoTaToY Tois 
T® dvtt tradevomévors, atapakia adoBia édev- 
Oepia. ov yap Tots modXois wepl TovTw@Y TLC TEV- 
Téov, ob Aéyouow fovors éfeivar madeverOar Tois 
édevGEpors, GANA Tots piroa ogous HadXov, ol 
éyouee pOvoUs TOUS madevevtas édevdépous el elvau. 
—II@s todrto ;—Odtws: viv adXo Ti éotw 
€\evOepia i) TO éFeivar ws Bovdoueba SreEdyerv ; 
“ ovdév.” Réyete 81) Hot, ® avOpwrrot, Bovreo Ge 
Civ dpapravovres; ‘ov BovdopeBa.” ovdels 
Tolvuy duaptavav érevOepds eotw. Bovrecbe 
Shy poBovpevor, Bovnreabe AuTovpevot, Bovneobe 
Tapacoodmevor; “ovdapds.” ovdels apa ovTeE 


1 A favourite idea of the Stoics (Zeno in Diog. Laert. VII. 
137; Marcus Aurelius V. 13 and 32; X. 7, 2; XI. 2). 
Briefly expressed, it is a theory of ‘ cyclical regeneration ” 
(Mare. Aur. XI. 2), z.e., that all things repeat themselves 
in periodic cycles. Cf. Norden, Geburt des Kindes (1924), 31. 

2 “Freedom” in the days of the older Greek philosophers 
connoted primarily the exercise of political rights, but in 
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it does not bite. The paltry body must be 
separated from the bit of spirit, either now or later, 
just as it existed apart from it before. Why are you 
grieved, then, if it be separated now? For if it be 
not separated now, it will be later. Why? So that 
the revolution of the universe may be accomplished ; 1 
for it has need of the things that are now coming into 
being, and the things that shall be, and the things 
that have been accomplished. Whatishardship? A 
bugbear. Turn it about and learn what it is. The 
poor flesh is subjected to rough treatment, and then 
again to smooth. If you do not find this profitable, 
the door stands open; if you do find it profitable, 
bear it. For the door must be standing open for 
every emergency, and then we have no trouble. 
What, then, is the fruit of these doctrines? 
Precisely that which must needs be both the fairest 
and the most becoming for those who are being 
truly educated—tranquillity, fearlessness, freedom. 
For on these matters we should not trust the 
multitude, who say, “Only the free can be 
educated,’ but rather the philosophers, who say, 
“Only the educated are free.”—How is that ?— 
Thus: At this time? is freedom anything but the 
right to live as we wish? “Nothing else.” Tell 
me, then, O men, do you wish to live in error? 
“We do not.” Well, no one who lives in error is 
free. Do you wish to live in fear, in sorrow, in 
turmoil? “By nomeans.” Well then, no man who 


the time of Epictetus, under the Roman rule, it meant 
nothing more than the privilege to live the kind of life that 
one pleased under the authority of the Imperial government. 
There is a play also on the double meaning of free, #.¢., in a 
sncial and in a moral sense. 
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phoBovpevos ovTe AUTOUMEVOS OTE TapacaomEVOS 
édevOepos éativ, botis 8 amydANaxTat AUT@V 
cal doBwv Kal Tapayav, odtos TH adtH 080 
Kal tov SovAevew amnd\NaKTaL. TOS ovV ETL 
tpiv motevoouer, @ irtator vouobéTaL; ovK 
émitpémomev tradeverOar, ei 2 Tols eXevPépots; 
of dirocopo: yap Aéyovow STL ovK erriTpEeTTOMEV 
€revOépors elvac et ur) TOls TeTraLdeupévols, TOUTO 
éativ 0 eds ov« erritpérret.— Orav obv otpévry Tus 
ért otpatnyod Tov ato SodXor, ovdev eroinoev; 
— Eroinoev.—Ti;—" Eotpewev tov avtod SodXov 
éml orpatnyov.— Adro ovdév ;—Nai> xai eixo- 
otny avtod Sodvar ddeiner.—Ti obv; 0 Taira 
mabav ov yéyover édevOepos ;—Ov padrXov 4) 
atdpaxos. émel od 6 addAous otpédhery Suvdpuevos 
ovdeva Evers KUpLoV; ovK apyvpLoY, Ov Kopac.o)D, 
ov Tatdaplov, ov Tov TUpavvoY, Ov Pirov TVA TOD 
Tupavvou ; TL ody Tpéuels ETL TiVa TOLAUTHY ATL@Y 
mepiatacw ; 

Ava todTo Néyw TroAXrAKLS “ TaDTA pmEerAETaTE Kal 
tadra mpoxerpa EXETE, mpos Tiva Set teOappykévat 
Kal mpos tiva evr\aBas SiaxeioPat, Ste mpos TA 
am poaipeTa Oappetv, evAaBeto bar Ta TpoaipeTiKa.” 
—AXN ov« avéyvov cot od8 &yvas TL Tow ;— 
"Ev rive; év rAeEediows. exe cou Ta VeFeidva’ 
deiEov, mas Exers Tpds dpekw Kal Exxow, et pH 


1 Part of the ceremony of manumission in Roman law. 
The tax of ‘‘five per cent.” mentioned just below is the fee 
that had to be paid to the State. 

* The words of a pupil who has read and correctly 
interpreted some passage set him, or has read aloud to 
Epictetus some essay of his own composition. 
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is in fear, or sorrow, or turmoil, is free, but whoever 
is rid of sorrows and fears and turmoils, this man is 
by the self-same course rid also of slavery. How, 
then, shall we any longer trust you, O dearest 
lawgivers? Do we allow none but the free to get 
an education? For the philosophers say, “We do 
not allow any but the educated to be free’’; that is, 
God does not allow it.—When, therefore, in the 
presence of the praetor a man turns his own slave 
about, has he done nothing?4—He has done 
something.— What ?—He has turned his slave about 
in the presence of the praetor.—Nothing more ?— 
Yes, he is bound to pay a tax of five per cent. of the 
slave’s value.—What then? Has not the man to 
whom this has been done become free?—He has no 
more become free than he has acquired peace of 
mind. You, for example, who are able to turn 
others about, have you no master? Have you not 
as your master money, or a mistress, or a boy 
favourite, or the tyrant, or some friend of the tyrant ? 
If not, why do you tremble when you goto face some 
circumstance involving those things ? 

That is why I say over and over again, “ Practise 
these things and have them ready at hand, that is, 
the knowledge of what you ought to face with 
confidence, and what you ought to face with 
caution—that you ought to face with confidence 
that which is outside the province of the moral 
purpose, with caution that which is within the 
province of the moral purpose.”—But have I not 
read to you, and do you not know what I am 
doing?2—What have you been engaged upon? 
Trifling phrases! Keep your trifling phrases! 
Show me rather how you stand in regard to desire 
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amroTuyx.avers @v dérexs, el wy TepiTimrels ols ov 
Genres. exeiva dé Ta mepooia, & av vodv Exns, dpas 
Tov rote arranetwers. —Ti odv; LeoKxparns ouK 
eypaev i—Kat tis TooabTa; arra TOS ; érrel 
) edvvaro éyerv adel Tov eheyNovTa avTou Ta 
Soypata i) édeyx Ono ouevov €v 7@ HE él, avros 
éauTov ipreyxev Kal €€ntatev Kal aet Lav yé Twa 
Tporknyu éyupvater XPNITEKAS. TavTa Henge 
prog opos: AeEetoua dé xal “HSS 8s,’ ys eyo Age, 
Gots aginat, Tots dvarcOrjrous 1) 0 Tois paxapioss, 
Tois oYoANY wyovew vd atapagias 3) ) Tols pundev 
Tav éENs Urroroytfopévors dia Hwpiar. 


34. Kal viv xatpod KahovvTos exeiva (beifers an- 


eav cal avayvdon kal eumeprepevan ; ; “idod, 


35 TOS dvadrdyous cuvTiOnpe.” Ha}, avo pore, GX’ 


: éxeiva peadDOv «i800, TOS opeyomevos ovK aTo- 
TuyXdve. idod, mas exkiveov ov TepiTinr@. 
hépe Oavatov cal yvreon: pépe Tovous, pépe 
SeowmrTnprov, pépe adotiav, dépe catadixny.” 


36 avtn émiderfus véou é« ayoXs EAN AVOOTOS. TaNr- 


Aa & adXats aes, pndé peovny TLS dove aou 
Tept AVT@Y TOTE ane , av émrauvéoy Tis ém’ avTols, 
avexou, dofov S& prndels elvar kal eidévar pndév. 


1 Kronenberg: # 650s hv Aéy** S (Ady Se). 


1 A very strange passage, for it was generally believed 
that Socrates did not write. Still there seems to have been 
some doubt on the question (Diog. Laert. I. 16 makes the 
statement that he did not write as resting “‘on the 
authority of some”), and the style of writing which 
Epictetus here describes seems not to have been intended for 
publication, so that it may be possible that Socrates wrote 
copiously, but only as a philosophical exercise, and not for 


others to read. 
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and aversion, whether you do not fail to get what 
you wish, or do not fall into what you do not wish. 
As for those trifling periods of yours, if you are wise, 
you will take them away somewhere and blot them 
out.—What then? Did not Socrates write ?—Yes, 
_ who wrote as much as he?! But how? Since he 
could not have always at hand someone to test his 
judgements, or to be tested by him in turn, he was 
in the habit of testing and examining himself, and 
was always in a practical way trying out some 
particular primary conception. That is what a 
philosopher writes; but trifling phrases, and “said 
he,” “said I”’* he leaves to others, to the stupid or 
the blessed, those who by virtue of their tranquillity 
live at leisure, or those who by virtue of their folly 
take no account of logical conclusions. 

And now, when the crisis calls, will you go off and 
make an exhibition of your compositions, and give 
a reading from them, and boast, “See, how I write 
dialogues”? Do not so, man, but rather boast as 
follows : “See how in my desire I do not fail to get 
what I wish. See how in my aversions I do not 
fall into things that I would avoid. Bring on death 
and you shall know; bring on hardships, bring on 
imprisonment, bring on disrepute, bring on con- 
demnation.” This is the proper exhibition of a 
young man come from school. Leave other things 
to other people; neither let anyone ever hear a word 
from you about them, nor, if anyone praises you for 
them, do you tolerate it, but let yourself be ac- 
counted a no-body and a know-nothing. Show 


2 Characteristic expressions in dialogue, an especially 
popular type of composition for philosophy which aspired to 
a refined literary form; compare the critical note. 
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povov todTo eldas daivov, THs pnt amoTvyNS 
moté inte wepiméons. aAdot pedeTaT@CAY 
Sixas, dAXot TpoB8Anpata, AAXNoL gUAXOYLC MOUS" 
od amoOvyckey, ov Sedéc0ar, od otpeBrovaPat, 
av é£opitecOar. mavra tadta Oappovytas, Te- 
movboTws TO KekANKOTL oe em avTa, TO AELov 
THS X@pas TavTHS KEexpiKdTL, ev 7) KaTaTaxOels 
éemideiEers, Tiva Sivatat NoyiKoy rHryEwoviKoV TPOS 
Tas ampoatpétous duvdues avTitaEduwevov. Kal 
otrws TO trapddofov éxeivo ovxéte oT’ advvaTov 
faveitar ovte mapado€ov, 6tt dua péev evraPel- 
cba Set da Sé Oappeiv, pds pev TA AT poaipeTa 
Oappetv, év dé Tots TpoatpetiKots evrAaBEto Oat. 


B’. Ilept arapa€ias. 

“Opa od 0 amiwv éml tiv dixny, ti Béres 
Typhoa Kal trod Oéders avica. ef yap mpoat- 
peow Oérers THpHaar Kata hvow éyoucay, Taca 
got dodpdrea, Taod oor evpadpEela, TPaywa ovK 
exes. Ta yap éml col adteEovoia Kal dice 
éreVOepa OéXrwv Tnpfoar Kal TovTOLs apKovpEVoS 
Tivos éte émiatpéhy ; tis yap ad’Tav Kvptos, Tis 
avTa Suvatat aderécOar; e Oérevs aidyj pov 
elvat Kal miatds, Tis OvK edger ae; eb BédeLs eH) 
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that you know this only—how you may never either 
fail to get what you desire or fall into what you 
avoid. Let others practise lawsuits, others problems, 
others syllogisms; do you practise how to die, how 
to be enchained, how to be racked, how to be exiled. 
_ Doallthese things with confidence, with trust in Him 
who has called you to face them and deemed you 
worthy of this position, in which having once been 
placed you shall exhibit what can be achieved by a 
rational governing principle when arrayed against 
the forces that lie outside the province of the moral 
purpose. And thus the paradox of which we were 
speaking will no longer appear either impossible or 
paradoxical, namely, that at the same time we ought 
to be both cautious and confident, confident in regard 
to those things that lie outside the province of the 
moral purpose, and cautious in regard to those 
things that lie within the province of the moral 
purpose. 


CHAPTER II 
On tranquillity 


ConsIDER, you who are going to court, what you 
wish to maintain and wherein you wish to succeed ; 
for if you wish to maintain freedom of moral purpose 
in its natural condition, all security is yours, every 
facility yours, you have no trouble. For if you are 
willing to keep guard over those things which are 
under your direct authority and by nature free, and 
if you are satisfied with them, what else do you care 
about? For whois master ofthem, who can take them 
away from you? If you wish to be self-respecting 
and honourable, who is it that will not allow you? 
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Kw@dved Gat pS avayKaterOar, tis oe dvayKacet 
dpéyer Oar @v ov Soxet oot, Tis exxdivery & H) 
paivetat cot ; arrG tt; : mpaket pév oot Twa i 
Soxet doBepa eivare va S& nal exxrivwy adta 
Tabs, Tas Suvatat Totoas ; . drav ovv él ol 
B TO dpéyer Oar Kal éxxdivety, Tivos éTt émt- 
orpepy ; TOUTO GOL T pooi mov, TOUTO duyynats, 
TOUTO TioTLs, TOUTO ViKN, TOUTO emiNOYOS, TOUTO 
evooxiunats. 

Ava todto 0 XwKpatns mpos Tov Darou y- 
gKOVTA, iva TapacKevdtytar mpos Thy Steny, 
Epy “ od doxd ody cor dmavte TH Bip Tm pos TOUTO 
mapacxevdter Gar ;” ;"—“Tlolav mapackeuny ; °— 
“Ternpynxa,’ gdnotv, “To ém enol.” —* Ids 
ovv ;” “ OvddSéy oddéror’ adtxov odr dia ovTE 
Snpoota émpata.” él be Genres Kal Ta €xTOS 
THPHoat, TO Lasse ais Kal TO ovaidioy Kal TO aEw- 
MaTLov, A€y@ cot Sn avToVev TapacKkevatou THY 
Suvathy TapacKeviy tTacav Kal NowTrov oKéTTOU 
Kal thy dvow Tod Sixactod Kal Tov avTidixov. et 
yovatwov aacbat Sei, yovatwy aac cs Krad- 
oat, Kado ov" el oldFat, oiuwtov. ota yap 
brroO is Ta oa Tots exTOS, SovAeve TO NoLTOV Kal 
T) avriom & Kal troTé wey Oére Sovreverv, Tote 
be 7) Oéne, arn’ amas kal é& ods THS Sdtavotas 
) TadTa % éxelva: 7) ehevdepos #} }) SodAos, 7) memac- 
Seupévos 7) amraisevtos, 7) yevvatos adextpuov 4 

: 


x 
> / ? € / / x > 
QYEVYNS, 7) UTOmEvE TUTTOMEVOS, MEXPLS AV aTrO- 


1 A somewhat free version of what Xenophon records in 
his Apology, 2f. 
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If you wish not to be hindered nor compelled, what 
man will compel you to desire what does not seem 
to you to be desirable, to avoid what you do not feel 
should be avoided? Well, what then? The judge 
will do some things to you which are thought to be 
terrifying ; but how can he make you try to avoid 
what you suffer? When, therefore, desire and 
aversion are under your own control, what more do 
you care for? This is your introduction, this the 
setting forth of your case, this your proof, this your 
victory, this your peroration, this your approbation. 
That is why Socrates, in reply to thé man who 
was reminding him to make preparation for his trial, 
said, “ Do you not feel, then, that with my whole 
life I am making preparation for this ?’”—“ What 
kind of preparation ?’”—“I have maintained,” says 
he, “that which is under my control.’—“ How 
then?’’—“I have never done anything that was 
wrong either in my private or in my public life.” 1 
But if you wish to maintain also what is external, 
your paltry body and your petty estate and your 
small reputation, I have this to say to you: Begin 
this very moment to make all possible preparation, 
and furthermore study the character of your judge 
and your antagonist. If you must clasp men’s 
knees, clasp them; if you must wail, then wail; 
if you must groan, then groan. For when you sub- 
ject what is your own to externals, then from 
henceforth be a slave, and stop letting yourself be 
drawn this way and that, at one moment wishing 
to be a slave, at another not, but be either this or 
that simply and with all your mind, either a free 
man or a slave, either educated or uneducated, 
either a spirited fighting cock or a spiritless one, 
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/ a > / > , , / 
Odvns, % amayopevoov evOvs. jun aor yEevotTo 
. - ? a 
mArAnyas TwodAas NaBelvy Kal VoTEepov amTrayoped- 
fol ‘ , fol 
cat. ei © aicxpa tadra, adtober 7)5n diere “ rod 
fol a , ov 
vows Kaxay Kal ayaav ; od Kal ddjPera. Srrov 
lal / oe € 
arnbera kal ob! dias, éxel TO evAaBES* STrOU 7 
cal iA 4 » 
arnOeva, éxel TO Oappanréor, drrov 7) puts. 
cal a / 
"Ered toe Soxeis, OTe Ta ExTos THPHTaL BérXov 
/ \ x EX oc 2 \ 8 a \G 
Sewxpatns mapeOav av Ereye “ ewe VUTOS 
tal / / 
kal Médntos amoxreivat wev Sdvavtar, Brarvvat 
‘ ty \ bad Lcd e 
8 ov”; otTe Hw pos ay, iva 4) isn dre arn 1) 
LaNBY rn > 
od0s éevtavda ov pepet, AN AAA; Ti OvY EoTLY, 
e € 
OTL ovK EXEL NOYov Kal mpocepeOiferv? ; ws O 
, a 
éuos “Hpakdertos epi aypidiov mpayuatiov 
éywov év “Pode cal amobdelEas tots Suxactais bre 
/ / > \ > \ \ > 4 cd 
Sixara Néyer ENO@Y Emi Tov éerldoyov Epy Ste 
“adn ote Sencopat buay oT’ ériotpépopat, Ti 
cal a La , 
pérrete xplivews bets te wadXov of Kpivopevol 
éote i) eyo.” Kal otTws Katéotpe we TO Tpayyuda- 
Tuov. tis xpela; povov pr Séov, mr mpoarier 
, 
S ore “ «ai od Séopuar,” ef pr) Te Katpos éoTiv 
> 'é ’ 4 \ a c 4 
€ritndes épeOicar rods Sixactas os Ywoxparer. 
Kal ov et totodTov étidkoyov wapacKevatn, ti 
avaBaives, ti Uraxovers ; ef yap ctavpwO Hvar 
' Schegk: od S. 
2 Bentley: mpowepebicea S. 


1 These last three sentences make no satisfactory sense in 
themselves, and none of the numerous emendations which 
have been offered seem convincing, while at the same time 
they interrupt the course of the argument where they stand. 
It would appear, as Schenkl suggests, that they constitute 
a seriously mutilated section of the preceding chapter 
(possibly from the very end), which by some accident has 
become imbedded in an alien context. 
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either endure to be beaten until you die, or give in 
atonce. Far be it from you to receive many blows 
and yet at the last give in! But if that is dis- 
graceful, begin this very moment to decide the 
question, “ Where is the nature of good and evil 
to be found? Where truth also is. Where truth 
and where nature are, there is caution ; where truth 
is, there is confidence, where nature is,”’ 1 

Why, do you think that if Socrates had wished 
to maintain his external possessions he would have 
come forward and said, “ Anytus and Meletus are 
able indeed to kill me, but they cannot harm me”? 
Was he so foolish as not to see that this course does 
not lead to that goal, but elsewhere? Why is it 
unreasonable, then, to add also a word of provoca- 
tion? Just as my friend Heracleitus, who had an 
unimportant lawsuit about a small piece of land in 
Rhodes ; after he had pointed out the justice of his 
claim he went on to the peroration in which he said, 
* But neither will I entreat you, nor do I care what 
your decision is going to be, and it is you who are 
on trial rather than I.” And so he ruined his case. 
What is the use of acting like that? Merely make 
no entreaties, but do not add the words “ Yes, and 
I make no entreaties,” unless the right time has 
come for you, as it did for Socrates, deliberately to 
provoke your judges. If you, for your part, are 
preparing a peroration of that sort, why do you 
mount the platform at all, why answer the summons ? # 
For if you wish to be crucified, wait and the cross 


* That is, it is a sheer waste of effort to speak in so 
provocative a manner as to invite condemnation. If that is 
what you wish, simply do nothing at all and you will gain 
your end. 
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dérets, exdeEau Kal He 0 oTaupos® el 8 oma- 
Kodoat oryos aipet kal meicat TO ye Tap avror, 
ta 6&5 TOUT@ Towntéov TnpodvTe pevror Ta iva. 

Tavty Kal yedotov éoTt TO Eyer § ‘ brrd8ov pow.” 
ti oot brobapat ; > adda “ motnoov pov thy dia- 
vo.av 6 TL ay dmoBaivy ™pos TOUTO dppdcacbar.” 
émel €Kelvo rye Spovov éoTiv olov ef aypappatos 
éyou “elmré poe wt yeaa, étay pot mpoBrnO7 
Tl dvopa.” ay yap elo ore Alor, elra mapehOav 
éxeivos a’T® mpoBartyn pm TO Alevos dvopua, 
adra TO Qéwvos, Ti yevnran ; Ti yan ; arn’ el 
bev pepwedérnKas ypagew, exers Kal TapacKeva- 
carbar* mpos wavTa Ta Umaryopevoneva” ei O€ 
Ha, vi got eyo vov rob dapat ; > dp yap G@AXO TL 
Umaryopevy Ta _Tpayuara, re épets 7) Tt mpates ; 
TovToU obv ToD caboduxod HEwINTO Kal bmrob jens 
ovK dmropijaets. éay S& mpds ta &€w XaoKys, 
dvayen oe avo Kat KATO curler Oar T pos TO 
BovrAnua rod Kupiov. tis 8 earl Kipios ; 0 TOP 
td cod twos atovdatouévwv i) éexxdALvoméevwv 
éxwov é€ovclay. 


Ul \ \ / a 
y. Ilpos tovs cuvrictdvtas tiwds Tots 
piroadpors 


Karas o Avoyévns ™pos TOV afvobvra pap 
pata map’ avTov aBeiv TveTaTiKa “OTL bev 
avOpwros, pnoiv, ‘el, cal iSov yrooetat ei & 


1 Upton from his “codex” mapacnevdoa S. 
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will come; but if reason decides that you should 
answer the summons and do your best to have what 
you say carry conviction, you must act in accordance 
therewith, but always maintaining what is your own 
proper character. 

Looked at in this way it is also absurd to say, 
“ Advise me.” What advice am I to give you? 
Nay, say rather, “Enable my mind to adapt itself 
to whatever comes.’’ Since the other expression is 
just as if an illiterate should say, “ Tell me what to 
write when some name is set me to write.” For if 
I say, “Write Dio,” and then his teacher comes 
along and sets him not the name “ Dio,’ but 
“Theo,” what will happen? What will he write? 
But if you have practised writing, you are able also 
to prepare yourself for everything that is dictated 
to you; if you have not practised, what advice can 
I now offer you? For if circumstances dictate some- 
thing different, what will you say or what will you 
do? Bear in mind, therefore, this general principle 
and you will not be at a loss for a suggestion. But 
if you gape open-mouthed at externals, you must 
needs be tossed up and down according to the will 
of your master. And who is your master? He 
who has authority over any of the things upon 
which you set your heart or which you wish to 
avoid. 


CHAPTER III 


To those who recommend persons to the philosophers 


TuaT is an excellent answer of Diogenes to the 
man who asked for a letter of recommendation from 
him: “That you are a man,” he says, “he will 
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dyados 4) 7] KAQKOS, el wey Eutrerpos éote Svaryvdvar 
TOUS diyaBovs Kal KQKOUS, yooerat, et oy aTreLpos, 
oud) av jeupedxs ypayrw auto.”  6ovoy yap 
@oTrep eb Spat) cvatab vai TwWe n&iov, iva 
Soxpacd). et dpyvpoyvepoviKos ear, ov cav- 
TV TVTTIHTELS. eeu ovv ToobTov 7 Exel eas 
Kal €v T® Bio olov én dpyupiou, iv’ eitrety bive- 
pat kabdrep o dpyvporyve pov Eyer -y pépe ty 
Oérers Spayprny Kal _Stayracopar.” arr’ én 
oUAAOYLT LOY “« hépe ov Béreus Kal Svaxpuvd got 
Tov avaduTikoy Te Kal 1}. r bua ti; olda yap 
dvavew oudoyiT WOvs" eX@ TY Sivapun, av 
éxelv bei Tov emreyvoariKov T@V TeEpi oudXo- 
yeo pods catopbovvran. éml dé Tob Biou rb TOL ; ; 
vov Bev eyo ayadov, vov 8 kaxdv. tid altuov ; 
To évavtiov ») émt TOV guANOYyLoLaY, apabia Kal 
amretpia. 


&. [pos rov ert poryeta more Katevinupévov 


Aéyovtos adtod bt1‘O avOpwrros pos trict 
yéyovey kal todTo 0 avatpémwv avatpémet TO 
idtov Tod avOpwrrov, érevanrAOév tis TOV SoKovv- 
Tov dihodoyov, ds KaTEANTTO ToTE poLyos év 


1 This is Wolf’s interpretation of the rare word avadurtikds, 
ie., as referring to a itcatih, But Upton, Schweighiuser, 
and others take it in the sense of ‘‘a person who is capable of 
analyzing syllogisms.” The former interpretation fits the 
preceding sentence better, the latter the following sentence. 
As in § 3 the assayer of silver and the assayer of character 
are blended, so here apparently the transition from the 
syllogism to those who handle it is made somewhat abruptly. 
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know at a glance ; but whether you are a good or 
a bad man he will discover if he has the skill to 
distinguish between good and bad, and if he is with- 
out that skill he will not discover the facts, even 
though I write him thousands of times.” For it is 
just as though a drachma asked to be recommended 
to someone, in order to be tested. If the man in 
question is an assayer of silver, you will recommend 
yourself. We ought, therefore, to have also in 
everyday life the sort of thing that we have in the 
case of silver, so that I may be able to say, as the 
assayer of silver says, “ Bring me any drachma you 
please, and I will appraise it.” Now in the case of 
syllogisms I say, “ Bring me any you please and I 
will distinguish for you between the one that is 
capable of analysis and the one that is not.’”"1_ How 
so? Because, I know how to analyze syllogisms 
myself; I have the faculty which the man must have 
who is going to appraise those who handle syllogisms 
properly. But in everyday life what do I do? 
Sometimes I call a thing good, and sometimes bad. 
What is the reason? The opposite of what was true 
in the case of syllogisms, namely, ignorance and 
inexperience. 


CHAPTER IV 
To the man who had once been caught in adultery 


As Epictetus was remarking that man is born to 
fidelity, and that the man who overthrows this is 
overthrowing the characteristic quality of man, there 
entered one who had the reputation of being a 
scholar, and who had once been caught in the city 
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TH TONE. 0 & 7AM’ av, Pnoly, apévtes TOVTO 
TO TLoTOr, mpos & mepvxaper, emu Bovrevopev TH 
yuvarkl Too yeltovos, Ti rovodpen ; th yap aXXo 
a7] GOV HEV kal avarpodper ; > tiva; Tov TLoTOY, 
TOV aidijpova, Tov dcLov. TadTa pov ; yettvi- 
ao. & ovK avaipodper, puriav & ov, wodkw & 
ov ; els tiva 5é Xe@pav autous KaTaTdoo oper ; 
@s tive ToL Xpapar, avpore ; @S yeltovt, @S 
pir ; motw Tiwi; @s woNTy | 5 th oot TLOTEVTY ; : 
elTa oKEevapiov bev et As OUTwWS car pov, date 
co. mpos pndev StivacOar yphcPar, éEw av eri 
Tas Kom plas Eppitrov Kal ov’ éxeiPev ay Tis ce 
avypeito: ei 8 avOpwros ay ovdeniav xNepav 
vvacat aromdnpdoat avOporeKiy, ti oe Town 
couev ; Extw yap, pirov ov Sivacat ToTrov Eye. 
Sovrov Svvacar; Kal tis cot miactevoer; ov 
Gerdes odv pepivat mov Kal autos éml Kotpiav 
as oKEDOS axpnoror, @$ KOTpLOV; Elta épets 

“ovddels prov ema TpepeTat, av@ perouv _prdono- 
you”; Kaxos yap el Kal aypnortos. olov ei ot 
opixes) jyavaxtour, Ott ovdels adTav émiaTpe- 
petat, GAA hevyouce mavres Kav TLS Svvntat, 
mrjEas xatéBarev. ov KevT pov eyes TowodTov, 
@ote ov dp maj Ens eis mpaypara Kal odvvas 
euBdarrew. Tioe OérXers Toijcwper ; OvK EX ELS 
mov TEeAHs. 

Té oby; ov« cial ai yuvatces Kowal dice ; 

> 

Kay® réyw. Kal yap Td youpidiov KoLwov Tov 


1 Upton: oxdAnkes 8. 


2 A not uncommon social theory in antiquity, to which the 
Stoics also subscribed (Diog. Laert. VII. 33 and 131); but 
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in the act of adultery. But, goes on Epictetus, 
if we abandon this fidelity to which we are by 
nature born, and make designs against our neigh- 
bour’s wife, what are we doing? Why, what but 
ruining and destroying? Whom? The man of 
fidelity, of self-respect, of piety. Is that all? Are 
we not overthrowing also neighbourly feeling, 
friendship, the state? In what position are we 
placing ourselves? As what am I to treat you, 
fellow? As a neighbour, as a friend? Of what 
kind? As a citizen? What confidence am I to 
place in you? If you were a vessel so cracked that 
it was impossible to use you for anything, you would 
be cast forth upon the dunghills and even from 
there no one would pick you up; but if, although a 
man, you cannot fill a man’s place, what are we 
going to do with you? For, assuming that you can- 
not hold the place of a friend, can you hold that ofa 
slave? And who is going to trust you? Are you 
not willing, therefore, that you too should be cast 
forth upon some dunghill as a useless vessel, as a 
piece of dung? For all that will you say, ‘‘ Nobody 
cares for me,ascholar!”? No, for you are an evil man, 
and useless. It is just as if the wasps complained 
that nobody cares for them, but all run away from 
them, and, if anyone can, he strikes them and 
knocks them down. You have such a sting that you 
involve in trouble and pain whomever you strike. 
What do you want us to do with you? There is no 
place where you can be put. 

What then, you say; are not women by nature 
common property?! I agree, And the little pig is 
Epictetus accepts the doctrine only with such limitations as 


make it compatible with ordinary matrimonal institutions. 
Compare also frag. 15, where he recurs to the topic. 
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KexAnpévov' GAN Otay mépyn yévntar, av cot 
havi, avaptacov aveNOav 7o Tod Tapakata- 
Keiwévov pépos, NdOpa KréYrov 7) wapaxabels THY 
xeipa ixveve, Kav pn SUN Tod Kpéws aTOOTA- 
cat, Aimawve Tors SaxtvAovs Kal mepireLxe. 
Kaos ouptroTns Kal ovvderrvos LwxKpartiKds. 
diye, TO 5 Oéatpov ovdK Ext KoLVOY TOV TONLTAD ; 
dtav ody Kabicwo, edOar, av cot havh, ExBaré 
Twa avT@v. ovTws Kal ai yuvaixes dioe Kowal. 
dtav 8 6 vomobérns as ExtLaTwp d1éAN autds, ov 
Oérers Kal avtos idvov pépos Enteivy, ANA TO 
GrOTpiov bpaprafers Kal Auyvevers; “ara 
Piroroyds eius kal "Apyédnuov vod.” *Apyédy- 
pov Toivuy vody povxos loOt Kal amvotos Kal 
avtt avOpwrov dvKos 7) TiOnKos. Ti yap 
KWAVEL; 


U a / Ud \ 
é. las cvvuTdpyet peyaroppoovyyn Kai 
émimédeta ; 

Ai drat adidopor, 1) S& yphows attav ovK 
adidhopos. mas ody THPHEN TIS Gua pev TO 
> \ > Pe o * \ > \ \ 
evo tabeés kal atdpayor, dua 88 Td émiperes Kal 
un eikatoy pnd émicecuppévov; av puptrar 


1 2@av Upton: d&red@ov Schenkl. 


1 The reference is probably to the Symposia by Plato and 
Xenophon. 

2 Possibly the Stoic philosopher of Tarsus (Plut. de Zzil.14), 
but more likely the rhetorician who commented upon a portion 
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the common property of the invited guests; but 
when portions have been assigned, if it so pleases 
you, approach and snatch up the portion of the guest 
who reclines at your side, steal it secretly, or slip in 
your hand and glut your greed, and if you cannot 
. tear off a piece of the meat, get your fingers greasy 
and lick them. A fine companion you would make 
at a feast, and a dinner-guest worthy of Socrates ! 1 
Come now, is not the theatre the common property 
of the citizens? When, therefore, they are seated 
there, go, if it so pleases you, and throw someone of 
them out of his seat. In the same way women also 
are by nature common property, But when the law- 
giver, like a host at a banquet, has apportioned them, 
are you not willing like the rest to look for your own 
portion instead of filching away and glutting your 
greed upon that which is another's? But lam a 
scholar and understand Archedemus.”* Very well 
then, understand Archedemus and be an adulterer 
and faithless and a wolf or an ape instead of a man ; 
for what is there to prevent you? 


CHAPTER V 


How are magnanimity and carefulness compatible ? 


Marensars are indifferent, but the use which we 
make of them is not 4 matter of indifference. How, 
therefore, shall 4 man maintain steadfastness and 

e of mind, and at the same time the careful 
spirit and that which is neither reckless nor 
negligent? If he imitates those who play at dice, 


of Aristotle’s Lhetortc (Quintilian, IIL 6. 31 and 33), if these 
be really different persons, which is not entirely certain, 
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P e , 
tovs KuBevovtas. ai Wihhor adiadopor, ot KvBor 
7 a 
adiadopo: obey olda, Ti pédArer TinTEL; TO 
mecovte & éripedras Kal Texvixas yphaat, TodTO 
\ \ 
dn éuov Epyov éotiv. ovtTws Tolvuy TO pmeéev 
mponyovmpevoy Kal émt tod Biov épyov éxetvo: 
, \ ‘ \ § , Eee eS a 
Sieke TA Tpaypata Kal Sidotnoov Kai Eire “T 
> ca) 
éw ovx ém éuwol' mpoaipecis em euol. Tod 
tntjow TO aya0ov Kail Td Kakdv; Eow év Tos 
> cal » > \ al > / / ,_? 
éuots.” év S€ Tols AdXoTpios pendérroTe punt 
> \ ’ , , \ NS ’ , 
ayalov dvoudons pre Kaxov ut @déderay pjTE 
BraBnv prjr aro Te TOV TOLOUTOY. 
mM Le ei yikes , 7 é AS a 
i ody; dped@s TovToLs ypnotéoy ; ovdapds. 
TovTO yap waduv TH Tpoaipécet Kakov éoTt Kal 
TavTn! mapa diow. adr dua pev etiperds, 
oe e n > » / ov ? > cal 
5Tt } XpHhows ovK advadopov, &ua § evotabds kal 
> ‘ cd € id > / oe 
atapadxyws, Ste 7) An od Siahépovea. Sov yap 
\ / > al ” a / , / 
To Siahépov, exe? ovTE KwADTaL pé Tis SvvaTaL 
ovr avayxdoa. Sov K@AVTOS Kal dvayKacTOs 
i] ? / € \ a > > >? \ > Qs 
eiut, exeivav 1) pev tedEis ove én’ pot ovd 
> \ a ’ « a 2 a \ eed , 
ayadov 7) Kaxov, » xphow 8 ) Kaxdv } ayabor, 
’ i eee oS r BS So a \ a 
arn’ én’ €woi. SvcKxoror b€ pikar Kal cuvayayeiv 
r > la fal ° 
TAUTA, ETLMENELAV TOU mT poomeTovOortos tais dXats 
Kal evotadevay Tod avertaTpeTTOdDVTOS, TAIV OVK 
advvatov. et dé prj, advvatoy TO evdatporicat. 
> , / > \ lel cal Lol la 
arr’ olov te él Tod TAOD Trolodpev. Ti poe 
i 4 oN > / \ / \ 
dvvatar; TO éxréEacPar tov KuBepyyTny, Tods 
vavTas, TV Hpépav, TOY KaLtpov. Elta yeLpwav 
1 rairny thy S: tavtyn 8: thy deleted by Schenk. 
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The counters are indifferent, the dice are indifferent ; 
how am I to know what is going to fall? But to 
make a careful and skilful use of what has fallen, 
that is now my task.! In like manner, therefore, 
the principal task in life is this: distinguish matters 
and weigh them one against another, and say to 
yourself, “‘Externals are not under my control; 
moral choice is under my control. Where am I to 
look for the good and the evil? Within me, in that 
which is my own.” But in that which is another’s 
never employ the words “good” or “evil,” or 
“benefit” or “injury,” or anything of the sort. 
What then? Are these externals to be used 
carelessly? Not at all. For this again is to the 
moral purpose an evil and thus unnatural to it. 
They must be used carefully, because their use is 
not a matter of indifference, and at the same tinfe 
with steadfastness and peace of mind, because the 
material is indifferent. For in whatever really con- 
cerns us, there no man can either hinder or compel 
me. The attainment of those things in which I can 
be hindered or compelled is not under my control and 
is neither good nor bad, but the use which I make 
of them is either good or bad, and that is under my 
control. It is, indeed, difficult to unite and combine 
these two things—the carefulness of the man who is 
devoted to material things and the steadfastness 
of the man who disregards them, but it is not im- 
possible. Otherwise happiness were impossible. 
But we act very much as though we were on a 
voyage. What is possible for me? To select the 
helmsman, the sailors, the day, the moment. Then 


1 Of. Menander in the Ade'phoe of Terence, 740 f.: 


Si illud quod maxume opus est iactu non cadit, 
Tllud quod cecidit forte, id arte ut corrigas. 
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EMT EMTMKED. Ti ovv ETL pou pédet 3 Ta yap ema 
exTeTANPOTAL. adov éorly % wvmobects, TOD 
xuBepvijrou. Gra Kal 7 vads catadverat. Tt 
oy EXO TOLHTAL ; ) Svvapat, TOUTO Hovov TOL" 
pi HoBovpevos arom viyouat ovde Kexpayas ous’ 
eyKanov TO Oe@, aXv eid@s, ort TO syevdmevov 
Kal $Oapivar Sef. ov yap elt aor, aXN’ 
avOpwros, pépos TOV mavTov os @pa mEpas. 
évorival He Sei ds THY @pav Kal mapeOev ws 
@pav. rh ody pot Sapéper TAOS TapéeOo, TOTEpOV 
mvuyels 1) mupéEas ; Sia yap TovovTov Ttivds Set 
mapenbeiv Me. 

Todro ores moLovvras Kal Tous opaipitovras 
éumrelpas. ovdels avTa@v Siapéperar rept ToD 
dpracrod ws mepi ayabod 7) xaKod, mepl be Tob 
Badrew Kai SéxerOau. ovrrov év TOUT 7 €v- 
pud uia, év TOUT » TéXVN, TO TAXOS, ue evyvo- 
pocwn, wv eyo, pnd aw TOV KONTOY éxTEiVe, 
Svvapar* AaBeiv auto, 0 8é, dv Baro, AapBa- 
vel. av 8é pera Tapas Kal doB8ou SexopeOa 
} BadrAopev avro, mola ett madd, mod bé TUS 
evo tanoet, mod dé tus TO eis dyperar év aurh c 
ann’ 0 pev épel “ Bane,” o be? “un BaXrys,” 
dé “ u) dvaBadrgs.”3 todto 5H wayn éotl Kal od 
mavoud, 


or 


1 Koraes: ddvwuc 9. 
2 § 3¢ added by Upton after Wolf. 


3 Oldfather— Capps: avéBares S: ulay Bares Sc: avardBns 
Richards. 


1 A variety of ball-playing among the Greeks consisted in 
tossing the ball back and forth between partners or team- 
mates (often in response to a call, Plutarch, Alex. 39, 3), 
while their opponents tried to get the ball’ away (Galen, 
de Parvae Pilae Mxercitio, 2), somewhat as in the American 
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a storm comes down upon us. Very well, what 
further concern have 1? For my part has been 
fulfilled. The business belongs to someone else, 
that is, the helmsman. But, more than that, the 
ship goes down. What, then, have I todo? What 
I can; that is the only thing I do; I drown without 
fear, neither shrieking nor crying out against God, 
but recognizing that what is born must also perish. 
For I am not eternal, but a man; a part of the 
whole, as an hour is part of a day. I must come 
on as the hour and like an hour pass away. What 
difference, then, is it tome how I pass away, whether 
by drowning or by a fever? For by something of 
the sort I must needs pass away. 

This is what you will see skilful ball players doing 
also. None of them is concerned about the ball as 
being something good or bad, but about throwing 
and catching it. Accordingly, form has to do with 
that, skill with that, and speed, and grace; where 
I cannot catch the ball even if I spread out my 
cloak, the expert catches it if I throw. Yet if we 
catch or throw the ball in a flurry or in fear, what 
fun is there left, and how can a man be steady, or 
see what comes next in the game? But one player 
will say “ Throw!” another, “ Don’t throw!” and yet 
another, “Don’t throw it up!”+ That, indeed, 
would be a strife and not a game. 


games Keep-away and Basket-ball. An interesting series of 
calls used in the game is given by Antiphanes in Athenaeus, 
I. 15a, one of which, &vw, ‘‘Up!”, may be the short form 
of the positive of the call given in the text here. On the 
ball-teams at Sparta see M. N. Tod, Annual of the British 
School at Athens, 1903-4, 63ff. Possibly one might read 
avaBdAn, ‘‘Don’t wait!” or ‘Don’t stall!” which would fit 
the context admirably, although the use of 8déAAw in different 
senses within the same sentence would appear rather strange. 
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Touyapoov Zeoxparns HOEL oparpiver. TOS ; 
maitew év TO Sixacrnpiv. “eye pot,  dyaiv, 

‘"Avute, TOS pe ons Oeov ov vopitew ; oi dat- 
poovés cot tives elvat Soxodow ; ovxl TOL Gedy 
maidés eiow 1) €€ avOparrav Kal Bea Me [Llty EVOL 
Twes ;” OmoRoyr}TavTOS dé “tis ov cot doxet 
SvvacGar HpLovous bev Hyetobae elvar, dvous de 
fap 5 3” Os dpractip maitov. Kat Th éxel év péo@ 
apwdactiov TOT Hv; TO dedéc Pau, TO puyadev- 
Ojvat, TO mMueiy Papuakov, TO yuvatKkos adpatpe- 
Oijvat, TO Téxva Ophava KaTadiTely. TadTAa hv 
év péow ols eracvev, adr oddéy Hrtov erartev 
kal eopaipifey evpvOuws. obtws Kal eis Tv 
pee émipéderay opaipiaTiKoTarny, tov 8 adia- 
poplar @S brrép dpracrtiou. det yap mavT@s 
mépt TLVa TOV EKTOS UAV prdrorexveiy, GXN ovK 
éxeivny drrodexopevov, aN ola av 7 éxeivn, Thy 
wept auriyy pirorexviay éridercvbovta. obtas Kal 
0 Upavrns ovK Epta Trote?, GAN’ ola av TaparaBy 
mept avTa prrorexvel. &dros aot didwat Tpodas 
kal KT how Kat aura Tatra Sivatar aperéobar 
Kal TO TWMaTLOV avo. ov ovTrov TaparaBwv 
Thy UAnv épyafou. elta dv €EEXOns undev Tabor, 


1 Klter: aprdorioy rd Civ 8, 


1 A term originally used of any spiritual power, and in 
early Greek often of the greatest gods, but in classical and 
Hellenistic times coming generally to be restricted to spiritual 
essences of a lower rank. There is no adequate English word 
which can be used in translation. 

* A free paraphrase of the argument in Plato’s Apology, 
26x ff., obviously from memory, for the questions were put 
by Socrates, not to Anytus, but to Meletus.—Socrates had 
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In that sense, then, Socrates knew how to play 
ball. Howso? He knew how to play in the law- 
court. ‘Tell me,” says he, “ Anytus, what do you 
mean when you say that I do not believe in God. 
In your opinion who are the daemones?1 Are they 
not either the offspring of the gods or a hybrid race, 
the offspring of men and gods?”’ And when Anytus 
had agreed to that statement Socrates went on, 
“Who, then, do you think, can believe that mules 
exist, but not asses?” In so speaking he was like 
a man playing ball. And at that place and time 
what was the ball that he was playing with? Im- 
prisonment, exile, drinking poison, being deprived 
of wife, leaving children orphans. These were the 
things with which he was playing, but none the 
less he played and handled the ball in good form. 
So ought we also to act, exhibiting the ball-player’s 
carefulness about the game, but the same indiffer- 
ence about the object played with, as being a mere 
ball. For a man ought by all means to strive to 
show his skill in regard to some of the external 
materials, yet without making the material a part 
of himself, but merely lavishing his skill in regard 
to it, whatever it may be. So also the weaver does 
not make wool, but he lavishes his skill on whatever 
wool he receives. Another® gives you sustenance 
and property and can likewise take them away, yes, 
and your paltry body itself. Do you accordingly 
accept the material and work it up. Then if you 
come forth without having suffered any harm, the 
been charged with denying the existence of the gods, but at 
the same time introducing new daemones. If, however, 
daemones are merely offspring of gods, then it is impossible 
that both charges could be true of any sane man. 

* That is, God. 
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ol mev adXow atravT@vTés cot ocuyxaprcovTat Ore 
érwOns, 6 8 eidas Brérewv Ta Toabra, ay pev 
iby 6 ore evr XnHLOVOS dveotpadns év ToUT®, émau- 
véoet Kal cuvns Oncerat av 5& &¢ doxnpootyny 
Twa Siacerwopévor, Ta évaytia. Srrov yap TO 
Yat peu evoyos, éxel kal TO ouyxatpew. 

Tlas obv AéyeTar TOV ExTOS Tia KaTa puow 
Kal mapa pvaow ; Oomep ay et amohuTot TMEV. 
TH yap moot Kara puow elvat é€p@ TO xabape 
elvat, add’, av avTov os moda AaBns Kal @S 11) 
aroXUTOP, nabebes avTov Kal eis mndov €uBaivery 
kal axav0as Twathoat Kal oti OTe aTroKoTVaL 
tmép tov dArou: ef S€ pun, OvKETL ExTaL Trovs. 
TowodTov Te Kal ed’ Huav UroraBeiv Set. ti el ; 
avO pamos. ei pep os dmoduTov oKOoTrELS, Kara 
pvow éorl Sijoae mex pe YPos, move, dryeai- 
ve. €1 8 @s dvO pwrrov oKoTels eal eépos GXov 
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1 That is, things which are natural for the part of a whole 
to endure, appear unnatural, if that same part regards itself 
as a separate and independent entity. 

2 That is, existing separate and per se. 
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others who meet you will congratulate you on your 
escape, but the man who knows how to observe 
such matters, if he sees that you have exhibited 
good form in this affair, will praise you and rejoice 
with you; but if he sees that you owe your escape 
to some dishonourable action, he will do the opposite. 
For where a man may rejoice with good reason, 
there others may rejoice with him. 

How, then, can it be said that some externals are 
natural, and others unnatural? It is just as if we 
were detached from them.! For I will assert of the 
foot as such that it is natural for it to be clean, but 
if you take it as a foot, and not asa thing detached,? 
it will be appropriate for it to step into mud and 
trample on thorns and sometimes to be cut off for 
the sake of the whole body; otherwise it will no 
longer be a foot. We ought to hold some such view 
also about ourselves. What are you? A man. 
Now if you regard yourself as a thing detached, it 
is natural for you to live to old age, to be rich, to 
enjoy health. But if you regard yourself as a man 
and as a part of some whole, on account of that 
whole it is fitting for you now to be sick, and now 
to make a voyage and run risks, and now to be in 
want, and on occasion to die before your time. 
Why, then, are you vexed? Do you not know thatas 
the foot, if detached, will no longer be a foot, so 
you too, if detached, will no longer be aman? For 
what is a man? A part of a state; first of that 
state which is made up of gods and men, and then 
of that which is said to be very close to the other, 
the state that is a small copy of the universal state. 
‘Must I, then, be put on trial now?” Well, would 
you have someone else be sick of a fever now, some- 
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1 Blass: «pied S, 
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one else go on a voyage, someone else die, someone 
else be condemned? For it is impossible in such a 
body as ours, in this universe that envelops us, 
among these fellow-creatures of ours, that such 
things should not happen, some to one man and 
some to another. It is your task, therefore, to step 
forward and say what you should, to arrange these 
matters as is fitting. Then the judge says, “I 
adjudge you guilty.” I reply, “May it be well 
with you. I have done my part; and it is for you 
to see whether you have done yours.” For the 
judge too runs a risk, do not forget that. 


CHAPTER VI 
Of indifference in things 


Tue hypothetical syllogism in itself is a matter of 
indifference; yet the judgement about it is not 
indifferent, but is either knowledge, or opinion, or 
delusion. In like manner, although life is a matter 
of indifference, the use which you make of it is not 
a matter of indifference. Therefore, when someone 
tells you, “ These things also are indifferent,’ do not 
become careless, and when someone exhorts you to 
be careful, do not become abject and overawed by 
material things. It is good also to know one’s own 
training and capacity, so that where you have had 
no training you may keep quiet and not be annoyed 
if some other persons outshine you in those matters. 
For you in your turn will expect to outshine them 
in syllogisms, and if they are annoyed at that, you 
will console them by saying, “I have learned this, 
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1 Elter: dd ris xpelas S. 2 Added by Schenkl. 
® Schenkl : efexAeloOny S. 


* Compare Stoic. Vet. Fragm. III. 46, frag. 191. Von Arnim 


thinks that only the last few words are a literal quotation 
from Chrysippus, 
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and you have not.’ So also in a case where some 
acquired skill is needed, do not seek that which 
only practice can give, but leave that to those who 
have acquired the knack, and be content yourself to 
remain steadfast. 

“Go and salute so-and-so.” “I salute him.” 
“How?” “In no abject spirit.” “ But the door 
was shut in your face.” “Yes, for I have not 
learned how to crawl in at the window; but when 
I find the door closed, I must either go away or 
crawl in at the window.” ‘But go and do speak 
to him.” “I do so speak.” “In what manner?” 
“In no abject spirit.” “ But you did not get what 
you wanted.” Surely that was not your business, 
was it? Nay, it was his. Why, then, lay claim to 
that which is another's? If you always bear in 
mind what is your own and what is another’s, you 
will never be disturbed. Therefore Chrysippus! 
well says, “As long as the consequences are not 
clear to me, I cleave ever to what is better adapted 
to secure those things that are in accordance with 
nature; for God himself has created me with the 
faculty of choosing things. But if I really knew 
that it was ordained for me to be ill at this present 
moment, I would even seek illness; for the foot 
also, if it had a mind, would seek to be covered with 
mud.” 2 

For example, why do heads of grain grow? Is it 
not that they may also become dry? But when 
they become dry, is it not that they may also be 
harvested? Since they do not grow for themselves 
alone. If, therefore, they had feeling, ought they 


2 That is, if the owner of it found it necessary to step into 
the mud ; cf II. 5, 24. 
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- eeDeR ey Cyropaedeia, IV. 1, 3. 
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to pray that they should never at all be harvested? 
But never to be harvested at all is a curse for heads 
of grain. In like manner I would have you know 
that in the case of men as well it is a curse never 
to die; it is like never growing ripe, never being 
harvested. But, since we are ourselves those who 
must both be harvested and also be aware of the 
very fact that we are being harvested, we are angry 
on that account. For we neither know who we are, 
nor have we studied what belongs to man, as horse- 
men study what belongs to horses. But Chrysantas, 
when he was on the point of striking the foe, 
refrained because he heard the bugle sounding the 
recall ;! it seemed so much more profitable to him 
to do the bidding of his general than to follow his 
own inclination. Yet no one of us is willing, even 
when necessity calls, to obey her readily, but what 
we suffer we suffer with fears and groans, and call it 
“ circumstances.” What do you mean by “ circum- 
stances,’ man? If you call “ circumstances” your 
surroundings, all things are “ circumstances ”’ ; but if 
you use the word of hardships, what hardship is in- 
volved when that which has come into being is 
destroyed? The instrument of destruction is a 
sword, or a wheel,? or the sea, or a tile, or a tyrant. 
What concern is it to you by what road you descend 
to the House of Hades? They are all equal. But 
if you care to hear the truth, the road by which the 
tyrant sends you is the shorter. No tyrant ever 
took six months to cut a man’s throat, but a fever 
often takes more than a year. All these things are 
a mere noise and a vaunting of empty names. 


3 A popular saying variously ascribed to Anaxagoras, 
Aristippus, Diogenes, and others. 
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1 Supplied by Schweighiuser. 


1 Gyara or Gyaros was a little island east of Attica, used 


as a place of banishment in the early empire. Compare 
I. 25, 19f., ete. 
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“TI run the risk of my life in Caesar’s presence.” 
But do I not run a risk by living in Nicopolis, where 
there are so many earthquakes? And what risk do 
you yourself take when you cross the Adriatic? 
Do you not risk your life? “But I also risk my 
opinion at court.” Your own opinion? How so? 
Why, who can compel you to opine anything against 
your will? But do you mean some other man’s 
opinion? And what kind of risk is it of yours that 
others should entertain false opinions? “But I run 
the risk of banishment.” What is banishment? To 
be somewhere else than in Rome? “Yes.” What 
then? ‘Suppose I am sent to Gyara.”’! If it is to 
your good, you will go; if not, you have a place to 
which you may go instead of Gyara—where he too 
will go, whether he will or no, who is sending you 
to Gyara. Then why do you go up to Rome as 
though it were some great thing? It amounts to 
less than your preparation for it; so that a young 
man of parts may say, “ It was not worth so much 
to have listened to so many lectures, and to have 
written so many exercises, and to have sat so long 
at the side of a little old man, who was not worth 
very much himself.’ Only remember that dis- 
tinction which is drawn between what is yours and 
what is not yours. Never lay claim to anything that 
is not your own. A platform and a prison is each a 
place, the one high, and the other low; but your 
moral purpose can be kept the same, if you wish to 
keep it the same, in either place. And then we 
shall be emulating Socrates, when we are able to 
write paeans in prison. But considering what has 
been our state hitherto, I wonder if we should have 
endured it, had some one else said to us in prison, 
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* The idea seems to be: We go to a diviner in order to 
find out what acts to avoid if we would escape evils to 
ourselves. But the things in life that are accounted our chief 
ills are death, danger, illness, and the like. These evils one 
must sometimes, in self-respect, accept, and they are in fact, 
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“Would you like to have me read you paeans?”’ 
“Why bother me? Do you not know the trouble 
that I am in? What, is it possible for me in this 
condition ?” ‘In what condition, then? “I am 
about to die.” But will other men be immortal ? 


CHAPTER VII 
How should one employ Divination ? 


Because we employ divination when there is no 
occasion for it, many of us neglect many of the 
duties of life. For what can the diviner see that is 
of greater import than death,! or danger, or illness, 
or in general such things as these? If, then, it 
becomes necessary for me to risk my life for my 
friend, and if it becomes my duty even to die for 
him, where do I find beyond that any occasion to 
employ divination? Have I not within me the 
diviner that has told me the true nature of good and 
of evil, that has set forth the signs characteristic of 
both of them? What further use have I, then, of 
entrails, or of birds? But when he says, “ It is 
expedient for you,’ do I accept it? Why, does 
he know what is expedient? Does he know what 
is good? Has he learned the signs characteristic of 
things good and things evil, as he has the signs 
characteristic of entrails? For if he knows the 
signs characteristic of these, he knows also those of 
things honourable and base, and right and wrong. 
Man, it is for you to tell me what is indicated by 
signs—life o1 death, poverty or wealth ; but whether 


not evils at all, Hence the petty things about which men 
consult the diviner fall into insignificance. 
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1 Schenkl: rodr # « S. 2 Kronenberg: éay 8. 

8 Supplied by Upton. 


1 That is, on a subject about which you do not profess to 
know anything. 
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these things are expedient or inexpedient, am I going 
to ask of you? Why don’t you speak on points 
of grammar?1 Well then, on this matter, in which 
we mortals are all astray and in conflict with one 
another, you do speak? Wherefore, that was an 
admirable answer which the woman gave who wished 
to send a boatload of supplies to Gratilla after she 
had been exiled. To a man who said, “ Domitian 
will confiscate them,” she replies, “I should rather 
have him confiscate them than myself fail to send 
them.” 

What, then, induces us to employ divination so 
constantly? Cowardice, fear of the consequences. 
This is why we flatter the diviners, saying: “ Master, 
shall I inherit my father’s property?” “Let us see; 
let us offer a sacrifice about that matter.” “ Yes, 
master, as fortune wills.” Then if the diviner says, 
You will inherit the property,’ we thank him as 
though we had received the inheritance from him. 
That is why they in their turn go on making mock 
of us. Well, what then? We ought to go to them 
without either desire or aversion, just as the wayfarer 
asks the man who meets him which of two roads 
leads to his destination, without any desire to have 
the right-hand road lead there any more than the 
left-hand road; for he does not care to travel one 
particular road of the two, but merely the one that 
leads to his destination. So also we ought to go to 
God as a guide, making use of Him as we make use 
of our eyes; we do not call upon them to show us 
such-and-such things by preference, but we accept 
the impressions of precisely such things as they 
reveal to us. But as it is, we tremble before the 
bird-augur, lay hold upon him, and appealing to him 
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as if he were a god, we beg of him, saying: “ Master, 
have mercy; grant that I come off safe.” You slave! 
What, do you want anything but what is best for 
you? Isanything else best for you than what pleases 
God? Why do you do all that in you lies to corrupt 
your judge, to mislead your counsellor? 


CHAPTER VIII 


What is the true nature of the good ? 


Gop is helpful; but the good also is helpful. It 
would seem, therefore, that the true nature of the 
good will be found to be where we find that of God 
to be. What, then, is the true nature of God? 
Flesh? Far from it! Land? Far from it! Fame? 
Far from it! It is intelligence, knowledge, right 
reason. Here, therefore, and only here, shall you 
seek the true nature of the good. Surely you do 
not seek it at all ina plant,do you? No. Nor in 
an irrational creature? No. If, then, you seek it 
in that which is rational, why do you keep on seeking 
it somewhere else than in that which differentiates 
the rational from the irrational? Plants are in- 
capable of dealing even with external impressions ; 
for that reason you do not speak of the “ good” in 
referring to them. The good requires, therefore, the 
faculty of using external impressions. Can that be 
all that it requires? For, if that be all, then you 
must assert that things good, and happiness and 
unhappiness, are to be found in the other animals as 
wellasin man. But, as a matter of fact, you do not 
so assert, and you are right; for even if they have in 
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1 Schenkl: wapaxoAovdn 8. 


2 Upton: «i 8 


1 That is, things that are an end in themselves, like man, 
in the characteristic Stoic anthropocentric view. Cf. also IT, 
10, 3. 


2 That is, the ass went no further in the development of 
its faculties, 
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the highest degree the faculty of using external 
impressions, still they do not have the faculty of 
understanding, at all events, their use of the external 
impressions. And with good reason; for they are 
born to serve others, and are not themselves of 
primary importance.! The ass, for example, is not 
born to be of primary importance, is it? No; but 
because we had need of a back that was able to 
carry something. But, by Zeus, we had need that 
it should be able also to walk around; therefore it 
has further received the faculty of using external 
impressions ; for otherwise it would not be able to 
walk around. And at about that stage there was 
an end.? But if it, like man, had somehow received 
the faculty of understanding the use of its external 
impressions, it is also clear that consequently it would 
no longer be subject to us, nor would it be performing 
these services, but would be our equal and our peer. 
Will you not, therefore, seek the true nature of 
the good in that quality the lack of which in all 
creatures other than man prevents you from using 
the term “good” of any of these? “But what 
then? Are not those creatures also works of God?” 
They are, but they are not of primary importance, nor 
portions of Divinity. But you area being of primary 
importance ; you are a fragment of God; you have 
within you a part of Him. Why, then, are you 
ignorant of your own kinship? Why do you not 
know the source from which you have sprung? Will 
ou not bear in mind, whenever you eat, who you 
are that eat, and whom you are nourishing? When- 
ever you indulge in intercourse with women, who 
you are that do this? Whenever you mix in society, 
whenever you take physical exercise, whenever you 
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1 Wolf: wepitidévta S. 2 Reiske: éraym S. 


1 Referring to the chryselephantine statues at Athens and 
at Olympia, upon which the fame of Pheidias principally 
rested. The statue of Athena held a Nike in the out- 
stretched right hand; ef. § 20 below. 
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converse, do you not know that you are nourishing 
God, exercising God? You are bearing God about 
with you, you poor wretch, and know it not! Do 
you suppose I am speaking of some external God, 
made of silver or gold? It is within yourself that 
. you bear Him, and do not perceive that you are 
defiling Him with impure thoughts and filthy actions. 
Yet in the presence of even an image of God you 
would not dare to do anything of the things you are 
now doing. But when God Himself is present within 
you, seeing and hearing everything, are you not 
ashamed to be thinking and doing such things as 
these, O insensible of your own nature, and object 
of God’s wrath ! 

Again, when we send a young man forth from the 
school to sundry activities, why are we afraid that 
he will do something amiss—eat amiss, have inter- 
course with women amiss, be abased if dressed in rags 
or conceited if he has on fine clothes? ‘This fellow 
does not know the God within him, this fellow does 
not know the companion with whom he is setting 
forth. Nay, can we allow him to say, “O God, 
would that I had Thee here”? Have you not God 
there, where you are? And when you have Him,do 
you seek for someone else? Or will He have other 
commands for you than these? Nay, if you were a 
statue of Pheidias, his Athena or his Zeus,! you 
would have remembered both yourself and your 
artificer, and if you had any power of perception 
you would have tried to do nothing unworthy of 
him that had fashioned you, nor of yourself, and you 
would have tried not to appear in an unbecoming 
attitude before the eyes of men; but as it is, because 
Zeus has made you, do you on that account not care 
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1 See the note on p. 262. 
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what manner of person you show yourself to be? 
And yet what comparison is there between the one 
artificer and the other, or between the one work of 
art and the other? And what work of an artificer 
has forthwith within itself the faculties which its 
workmanship discloses? Is it not mere stone, or 
bronze, or gold, or ivory? And the Athena of 
Pheidias, when once it had stretched out its hand 
and received the Nike! upon it, stands in this attitude 
for all time to come; but the works of God are 
capable of movement, have the breath of life, can 
make use of external impressions, and pass judge- 
ment upon them. Do you dishonour the workman- 
ship of this Craftsman, when you are yourself that 
workmanship? Nay more, do you go so faras to 
forget, not only that He fashioned you, but also 
that He entrusted and committed you to yourself 
alone, and moreover, by forgetting, do you dis- 
honour your trust? Yet if God had committed 
some orphan to your care, would you so neglect 
Him? He has delivered your own self into your 
keeping, saying, “I had no one more faithful than 
you ; keep this man for me unchanged from the char- 
acter with which nature endowed him—reverent, 
faithful, high-minded, undismayed, unimpassioned, 
unperturbed.” After that do you fail so to keep 
him? 

«But men will say, ‘Where do you suppose our 
friend here got his proud look and his solemn 
countenance?’”’ Ah, but my bearing is not yet what 
it should be! For I still lack confidence in what I 
have learned and agreed to; I am still afraid of my 
own weakness. Just let me gain confidence and 
then you will see the right look in my eye and the 
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0. "Ore od Suvdpevoe thy dvOpwmov érayyeriav 
TANpo@ocat THY Hirocopou mpocrapBavopev 
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ayyediay TAnpacat. Ti yap eat avOpwTos ; 
Z@ov, dno, Aoyixov, Ovntov. EvOds ev ro 
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* Homer, Iliad, I. 526, Bryant’s translation. 

? That is, what a person or a thing promises or is expected 
to perform. In rendering éwrayyeAta the same word has been 
retained throughout the chapter, even in unusual colloca- 
tions, so as to preserve clearly the point of the analogy. 
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right bearing ; then, when the statue is finished and 
polished, I will show it to you. What do you think 
of it? A lofty air, say you? Heaven forbid! For 
the Zeus at Olympia does not show a proud look, 
does he? No, but his gaze is steady, as befits one 
who is about to say, 


No word of mine can be revoked or prove untrue.} 


Of such character will I show myself to you—faithful, 
reverent, noble,unperturbed. You do notmean,there- 
fore, immortal, or ageless, or exempt from disease ? 
No, but one who dies like a god, who bears disease 
like a god. This is what I have; this is what I can 
do; but all else I neither have nor can do. I will 
show you the sinews of a philosopher. What do you 
mean by sinews? A desire that fails not of achieve- 
ment, an aversion proof against encountering what 
it would avoid, an appropriate choice, a thoughtful 
purpose, a well-considered assent. This is what you 
shall see. 


CHAPTER IX 


That although we are unable to fulfil the profession of 
aman, we adopt that of a philosopher 


Ir is no simple task, this of fulfilling merely the 
profession ? of aman. For whatisaman? A rational, 
mortal animal, someone says. To begin with, from 
what are we distinguished by the rational element ? 
From the wild beasts. And from what else? From 
sheep and the like. See to it, then, that you never 
act like a wild beast; if you do, you will have 
destroyed the man in you, you have not fulfilled 
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1 Wolf: ag’ S. 2 Wolf: rdv J. 

1 Referring to the proverb, ‘‘ Let a lion devour me, and 
not a fox,” ascribed to Aesop, Prov. 15 (Paroemiographi 
Graeci, II. 2380). As it is considered to be a greater mis- 
fortune to be killed by a mean and small animal than by 

a great one, so malignant and petty people are more hateful 
than the strong and fierce. 
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your profession. See to it that you never act like a 
sheep ; if you do, the man in you is destroyed in this 
way also. Well, when do we act like sheep? When 
we act for the sake of the belly, or of our sex-organs, 
or at random, or in a filthy fashion, or without due 
consideration, to what level have we degenerated ? 
To the level of sheep. What have we destroyed? 
The reason. When we act pugnaciously, and injuri- 
ously, and angrily, and rudely, to what level have 
we degenerated? To the level of the wild beasts. 
Well, the fact is that some of us are wild beasts of a 
larger size, while others are little animals, malignant 
and petty, which give us occasion to say, “ Let it be 
a lion that devours me!”1 By means of all these 
actions the profession of a man is destroyed. For 
when is a complex thing preserved? When it 
fulfils its profession; consequently, the salvation 
of a complex thing is to be composed of parts that 
are true. When is a discrete? thing preserved? 
When it fulfils its profession, When are flutes, a 
lyre, a horse, a dog preserved? What is there to 
be surprised at, then, if a man also is preserved in 
the same way and in the same way destroyed? 
Now deeds that correspond to his true nature 
strengthen and preserve each particular man; 
carpentry does that for the carpenter, grammatical 
studies for the grammarian. But if a man acquires 
the habit of writing ungrammatically, his art must 
* necessarily be destroyed and perish. So modest 
acts preserve the modest man, whereas immodest 
acts destroy him; and faithful acts preserve the 


2 A thing viewed as a separate entity existing per se, not 
ag a mere component part of something else. 
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1 Supplied by Upton from his ‘ codex.” 
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faithful man while acts of the opposite character 
destroy him. And again, acts of the opposite 
character strengthen men of the opposite character ; 
shamelessness strengthens the shameless man, faith- 
lessness the faithless, abuse the abusive, wrath the 

_~ wrathful, a disproportion between what he receives 
and what he pays out the miserly. 

That is why the philosophers admonish us not to 
be satisfied with merely learning, but to add thereto 
practice also, and then training. For in the course 
of years we have acquired the habit of doing the 
opposite of what we learn and have in use opinions 
which are the opposite of the correct ones. If, 
therefore, we do not also put in use the correct 
opinions, we shall be nothing but the interpreters of 
other men’s judgements. For who is there among 
us here and now that cannot give a philosophical 
discourse about good and evil? It will run like 
this: Of things that be, some are good, others evil, 
and others indifferent; now good things are virtues 
and everything that partakes in the virtues; evil 
are the opposite; while indifferent are wealth, 
health, reputation. Then, if we are interrupted in 
the midst of our speech by some unusually loud 
noise, or if someone in the audience laughs at us, 
we are upset. Where, you philosopher, are the 
things you are talking about? Where did you get 
what you were just saying? From your lips, and 
that is all. Why, then, do you pollute the helpful 
principles that are not your own? Why do you 
gamble about matters of the very utmost concern? 
For to store away bread and wine in a pantry is one 
thing, and to eat them is another. What is eaten is 
digested, distributed, becomes sinews, flesh, bones, 
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1 Schenkl: lovdatos dv EAAnvas S. 
2 rapasarriorol Salmasius, perhaps correctly. 


1 It would appear (especially from the expression ‘‘ counter- 


feit ‘baptists’” below) that Epictetus is here speaking really 
of the Christians, who were in his time not infrequently 
confused with the Jews. (But it should be observed that 
the text translated here is an emendation, for the MS. says 
“‘the part of Greeks when you are a Jew,” which may 
possibly be defended on the understanding that, in the 
parlance of Epictetus, a Jew is one who does not follow 
reason as his sole guide.) 

The sense of this much vexed passage I take to be: True 
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blood, a good complexion, easy breathing. What 
is stored away you can readily take and show when- 
ever you please, but you get no good from it except 
in so far as you are reputed to possess it. For how 
much better is it to set forth these principles than 
_ those of other schools of thought? Sit down now 
and give a philosophical discourse upon the principles 
of Epicurus, and perhaps you will discourse more 
effectively than Epicurus himself. Why, then, do 
you call yourself a Stoic, why do you deceive the 
multitude, why do you act the part of a Jew,! when 
you are a Greek? Do you not see in what sense 
men are severally called Jew, Syrian, or Egyptian ? 
For example, whenever we see a man _ halting 
between two faiths, we are in the habit of saying, 
* He is not a Jew, he is only acting the part.” But 
when he adopts the attitude of mind of the man 
who has been baptized and has made his choice, 
then he both is a Jew in fact and is also called one. 
So we also are counterfeit “ baptists,’ ostensibly 
Jews, but in reality something else, not in sympathy 
with our own reason, far from applying the principles 
which we profess, yet priding ourselves upon them 
as being men who know them. So, although we 
are unable even to fulfil the profession of man, we 
take on the additional profession of the philosopher 


Jews (i.e. Christians) are a very marked class of men because 
of the rigorous consistency between their faith and their 
practice. But there are some who for one reason or another 
(possibly in order to avail themselves of the charity which 
the Christians dispensed to the poor, as Schweighiuser 
suggests,—like the so-called ‘‘rice Christians”) profess a 
faith which they do not practise. It is this class, then, 
which Epictetus has in mind when he bitterly calls himself 
and his pupils ‘‘ counterfeit ‘ baptists.’” 
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1 The huge one with which he beat down Aeneas. Homer, 
Iiad, VII. 264. 


2 Cf. IL. 8, 6f. and note. 
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—so huge a burden! It is as though a man who was 
unable to raise ten pounds wanted to lift the stone 
of Aias,1 


CHAPTER X 


How ts it possible to discover a man’s duties From 
the designations which he bears ? 


ConsipER who you are. To begin with, a Man; 
that is, one who has no quality more sovereign than 
moral choice, but keeps everything else subordinate 
to it, and this moral choice itself free from slavery 
and subjection. Consider, therefore, what those 
things are from which you are separated by virtue 
of the faculty of reason. You are separated from 
wild beasts, you are separated from sheep. In 
addition to this you are a citizen of the world, and 
a part of it, not one of the parts destined for service, 
but one of primary importance ;? for you possess the 
faculty of understanding the divine administration 
of the world, and of reasoning upon the conse- 
quences thereof. What, then, is the profession of 
a citizen? To treat nothing as a matter of private 
profit, not to plan about anything as though he were 
a detached unit, but to act like the foot or the hand, 
which, if they had the faculty of reason and under- 
stood the constitution of nature, would never exercise 
choice or desire in any other way but by reference 
to the whole. Hence the philosophers well say 
that if the good and excellent man knew what was 
going to happen, he would help on the processes of 
disease and death and maiming, because he would 
realize that this allotment comes from the orderly 
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1 Reiske, 
> Wolf: éauvrdy S. 


1 wAdov éxew (rAcuvetia), “getting the best of it,” usually 


had a bad sense, but there 7s a mAcovetla which should attract 
the good man. 
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arrangement of the whole, and the whole is more 
sovereign than the part, and the state more sovereign 
than the citizen. But as it is, seeing that we do 
not know beforehand what is going to happen, it is 
our duty to cleave to that which is naturally more 
_ fit to be chosen, since we are born for this purpose. 

Next bear in mind that you are a Son. What is 
the profession of this character? To treat every- 
thing that is his own as belonging to his father, to 
be obedient to him in all things, never to speak ill 
of him to anyone else, nor to say or do anything 
that will harm him, to give way to him in everything 
and yield him precedence, helping him as far as is 
within his power. 

Next know that you are also a Brother. Upon 
this character also there is incumbent deference, 
obedience, kindly speech, never to claim as against 
your brother any of the things that lie outside the 
realm of your free moral choice, but cheerfully to 
give them up, so that in the things that do lie within 
the realm of your free moral choice you may have 
the best of it.1 For see what it is, at the price of a 
head of lettuce, if it so chance, or of a seat, for you 
to acquire his goodwill—how greatly you get the 
best of it there! 

Next, if you sit in the town council of some city, 
remember that you are a councillor; if you are 
young, remember that you are young; if old, that 
you are an elder; if a father, that you are a father. 
For each of these designations, when duly con- 
sidered, always suggests the acts that are appropriate 
to it. But if you go off and speak ill of your 
brother, I say to you, “ You have forgotten who 
you are and what your designation is.” Why, if you 
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1 Schenkl: gavets gaurd S. * Schenkl: ei 8. 


g aa ere by Koraes. 
{ «addy éotw supplied by Schenkl, 
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were a smith and used your hammer amiss, you 
would have forgotten the smith you were; but if 
you forget the brother you are, and become an 
enemy instead of a brother, will you seem to 
yourself to have exchanged nothing for nothing? 
And if, instead of being a man, a gentle and 
* social being, you have become a wild beast, a mis- 
chievous, treacherous, biting animal, have you lost 
nothing? What, must you lose a bit of pelf so as to 
suffer damage, and does the loss of nothing else 
damage a man? Yet, if you lost your skill in the 
use of language or in music, you would regard the 
loss of it as damage ; but if you are going to lose 
self-respect and dignity and gentleness, do you 
think that does not matter? And yet those former 
qualities are lost from some external cause that is 
beyond the power of our will, but these latter are 
lost through our own fault; and it is neither noble 
to have nor disgraceful to lose these former quali- 
ties, but not to have these latter, or having had 
them to lose them, is a disgrace and a reproach and 
acalamity. What is lost by the victim of unnatural 
lust? His manhood. And by the agent? Beside 
a good many other things he also loses his manhood 
no less than the other. What does the adulterer 
lose? He loses the man of self-respect that was, 
the man of self-control, the gentleman, the citizen, 
the neighbour. What does the man lose who is 
given to anger? Something else. Who is given 
to fear? Something else. No one is evil without 
loss and damage. Furthermore, if you look for 
your loss in pelf, all those whom I have just men- 
tioned suffer neither injury nor loss; nay, if it so 
chance, they even get gain and profit, when, through 
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1 Supplied by Wolf. 
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some of their deeds just mentioned, they also 
acquire pelf. But observe that if you make paltry 
pelf your standard for everything, not even the man 
who loses his nose will in your eyes have suffered an 
injury.—* Oh yes, he has,” someone says, “ for his 
body is mutilated.’-—Come now, and does the man 
“who has lost his entire sense of smell lose nothing? 
Is there, then, no such thing as a faculty of the 
mind, the possession of which means gain to a man, 
and the loss, injury ?>—What faculty do you mean? 
Have we not a natural sense of self-respect >—We 
have.— Does not the man who destroys this suffer a 
loss, is he not deprived of something, does he not 
lose something that belonged to him? Do we not 
have a natural sense of fidelity, a natural sense of 
affection, a natural sense of helpfulness, a natural 
sense of keeping our hands off one another? Shall, 
therefore, the man who allows himself to suffer 
loss in such matters, be regarded as having suffered 
neither injury nor loss? 

Well, what then? Am I not to injure the man 
who has injured me?—First consider what injury 
is, and call to mind what you have heard the 
philosophers say. For if the good lies in moral 
purpose, and the evil likewise in moral purpose, see 
if what you are saying does not come to something 
like this, “ Well, what then? Since so-and-so has 
injured himself by doing me some wrong, shall I 
not injure myself by doing him some wrong?” 
Why, then, do we not represent the case to our- 
selves in some such light as that? Instead of that, 
where there is some loss affecting our body or our 
property, there we count it injury; but is there no 
injury where the loss affects our moral purpose? 
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For the man who has been deceived or who has 
done some wrong has no pain in his head, or his 
eye, or his hip, neither does he lose his land. But 
these are the things we care for and nothing else; 
yet the question whether we are going to have a 
_moral purpose characterized by self-respect and 
good faith, or by shamelessness and bad faith, does 
not so much as begin to disturb us, except only in 
so far as we make it a topic of trivial discussion in 
the classroom. Therefore, so far as our trivial dis- 
cussions go, we do make some progress, but, apart 
from them, not even the very least. 


CHAPTER XI 
What is the beginning of philosophy ? 


Tue beginning of philosophy with those who take 
it up as they should, and enter in, as it were, by the 
gate, is a consciousness of a man’s own weakness and 
impotence with reference to the things of real con- 
sequence in life. For we come into being without 
any innate concept of a right-angled triangle, or of 
a half-tone musical interval, but by a certain syste- 
matic method of instruction we are taught the 
meaning of each of these things, and for that reason 
those who do not know them also do not fancy that 
they do. But, on the other hand, who has come 
into being without an innate concept of what is good 
and evil, honourable and base, appropriate and in- 
appropriate, and happiness, and of what is proper and 
falls to our lot, and what we ought to do and what 
we ought not to do? Wherefore, we all use these 
terms and endeavour to adapt our preconceptions 
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1 Schenkl (note): Ara yap pnoly S, 


* Schenkl: rovrw S. 
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about them to the individual instances. “He has 
done well, as he ought, or as he ought not; he has 
been unfortunate, or fortunate; he is a wicked man, 
or he is a just man”—who of us refrains from 
expressions of this kind? Who of us waits before 
he uses them until he has learned what they mean, 
“as those who have no knowledge of lines or sounds 
wait before they use the terms relating to them? 
The reason is that we come into the world with a 
certain amount of instruction upon this matter already 
given us, as it were, by nature, and that starting with 
this we have added thereto our opinion.—Yes, by Zeus, 
for do [ in my own case not have by gift of nature 
knowledge of what is noble and base; do I not have 
a concept of the matter?—You do.—Do I not apply 
it to individual instances >—You do.—Do I not, then, 
apply it properly ?—There lies the whole question, 
and there opinion comes in. For men start with 
these principles upon which they are agreed, but 
then, because they make an unsuitable application 
of them, get into disputes. Since if, in addition 
to having the principles themselves, they really 
possessed also the faculty of making suitable 
application of the same, what could keep them from 
being perfect? But now, since you think that you 
can also apply your preconceptions suitably to the 
individual cases, tell me, whence do you get this 
gift ?>—It is because I think so.—But on this precise 
point someone else does not think so, and yet he too 
fancies that he is applying the principles properly, 
does he not >—He does so fancy.—Can both of you, 
then, be making suitable applications of your 
preconceptions in the matters upon which your 
opinions are at variance?—We cannot.—Can you, 
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1 Se.: érdov S. 


* Kronenberg : odxoty ob mdvra, GAAG Ta Huiv SoxodrvTa. S 
(and Schenkl), 


1 «Rach man” (éxagros, as below, § 15) would have been 
a more logical form for this question, for it is clear from the 
context that Epictetus is not speaking here of the actual 
correctness of any opinion universally held, but only of any 
opinion held by any man, 
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then, show us anything higher than your own 
opinion which will make it possible for us to apply 
our preconceptions better? And does the madman 
do anything else but that which seems to him to be 
good? Is this criterion, then, sufficient in his case 
_also?—It is not.—Go, therefore, to something 
higher than your own opinion, and tell us what 
that is. 

Behold the beginning of philosophy !—a recog- 
nition of the conflict between the opinions of 
men, and a search for the origin of that conflict, 
and a condemnation of mere opinion, coupled with 
scepticism regarding it, and a kind of investigation 
to determine whether the opinion is rightly held, 
together with the invention of a kind of standard of 
judgement, as we have invented the balance for the 
determination of weights, or the carpenter’s rule for 
the determination of things straight and crooked.— 
Is this the beginning of philosophy? Is everything 
right that every man thinks?! Nay, how is it 
possible for conflicting opinions to be right? Con- 
sequently, not all opinions are right.—But are our 
opinions right? Why ours, rather than those of 
the Syrians; why ours, rather than those of the 
Egyptians; why ours, rather than my own, or those 
of so-and-so ?—There is no reason why.—Therefore, 
the opinion which each man holds is not a sufficient 
criterion for determining the truth; for also in the 
case of weights and measures we are not satisfied 
with the mere appearance, but we have invented a 
certain standard to test each. In the present case, 
then, is there no standard higher than opinion? 
And yet how can it possibly be that matters of the 
utmost consequence among men should be unde- 
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terminable and undiscoverable.—Therefore, there is 
some standard.—Then why do we not look for it 
and find it, and when we have found it thenceforth 
use it unswervingly, not so much as stretching out 
our finger without it? For this is something, I 
think, the discovery of which frees from madness 
* those who use only opinion as the measure of all 
things, so that thenceforward, starting with certain 
principles that are known and clearly discriminated, 
we may use in the judgement of specific cases an 
organically articulated system of preconceived ideas. 

What subject has arisen that we wish to investi- 
gate ?—Pleasure.—Subject it to the standard, put 
it into the balance. Should the good be the sort of 
thing that we can properly have confidence and 
trust in?—It should.—Can we properly have con- 
fidence, then, in something that is insecure >—No.— 
Pleasure contains no element of security, does it >— 
No.—Away with it, then, and throw it out of the 
balance, and drive it far away from the region of 
things good. But if you are not endowed with 
keen eyesight and if one balance is not enough for 
you, bring another. Can one properly feel elated 
over the good >—Yes.—Can one properly feel elated, 
then, over the moment’s pleasure? See that you 
do not say that it is proper; if you do,I shall no 
longer regard you as a proper person even to have a 
balance ! 

And so are matters judged and weighed, if we have 
the standards ready with which to test them; and 
the task of philosophy is this—to examine and to 
establish the standards; but to go ahead and use 
them after they have become known is the task 
of the good and excellent man. 
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1 A free paraphrase of Plato, Gorgias, 4744; compare 
also 4720. A still ce er a of the same general 
idea appears in II, 26, 
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CHAPTER XII 
Upon the art of argumentation 


Wuat aman ought to learn before he will know 
how to conduct an argument has been precisely 
' defined by the philosophers of our school; but as 
to the proper use of what we have learned we are 
still utterly inexperienced. At all events, give to 
anyone of us you please some layman with whom to 
carry on an argument ; he will find no way of dealing 
with him, but after moving the man a little, in case 
the latter thwarts him, our man gives up trying to 
handle him, and thereafter either reviles him, or 
laughs him to scorn, and remarks, ‘‘He is a mere 
layman; it is impossible to do anything with him.” 
But the real guide, whenever he finds a person 
going astray, leads him back to the right road, 
instead of leaving him with a scornful laugh or 
an insult. So also do you show him the truth and 
you will see that he follows. But so long as you do 
not show him the truth, do not laugh him to scorn, 
but rather recognize your own incapacity. 

How did Socrates act? He used to force the 
man who was arguing with him to be his witness, 
and never needed any other witness. That is why 
he could say, “I can dispense with all the others, 
and am always satisfied to have my fellow-disputant 
for a witness; and the votes of the rest I do not 
take, but only that of my fellow-disputant.”1 For 
he used to make so clear the consequences which 
followed from the concepts, that absolutely everyone 
realized the contradiction involved and gave up 
the battle. “And so does the man who feels envy 
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* Based on Xenophon, Memorabilia, III. 9, 8, and Plato, 
Philebus, 488, and following. 
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rejoice in it?” 1—* Not at all; but he experiences 
pain rather than joy.” (By the contradiction in 
terms he has moved the other party to the argu- 
ment.) “Very well, does envy seem to you to be 
feeling of pain at evils? And yet what envy is 
there of evils?’’ (Consequently, he has made his 
opponent say that envy is a feeling of pain at good 
things.) “Very well, would a man feel envy 
about matters that did not concern him in the 
least ?”— Not at all.” And so he filled out and 
articulated the concept, and after that went his way ; 
he did not start in by saying, “Define envy for 
me,’ and then, when the other had defined it, 
remark, “That is a bad definition you have made, 
for the definition term does not fit the subject de- 
fined.” Those are technical terms, and for that 
reason wearisome to the layman and hard for him 
to follow, and yet we are unable to dispense with 
them. But as to terms which the layman could 
himself follow, and so, by the assistance of his own 
external impressions, be able to accept or reject 
some proposition—we are absolutely unable to 
move him by their use. The result is that, recog- 
nizing this incapacity of ours, we naturally refrain 
from attempting the matter, those of us, I mean, 
who are at all cautious. But the rash multi- 
tude of men, when once they have let themselves 
in for something of this sort, get confused them- 
selves and confuse others, and finally, after reviling 
their opponents and being themselves reviled, they 
walk away. 

Now this was the first and most characteristic 
thing about Socrates, that he never got wrought up 
during an argument, never used any term of abuse 
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1 Hesiod, T'heogony, 87. 
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or insolence, but endured the abuse of others, and 
put an end to strife. If you wish to know how 
great was the faculty he had in this field, read the 
Symposium of Xenophon, and you will see how many 
cases of strife he settled. Therefore, and with good 
reason, among the poets also very high praise has 
been accorded to the following sentiment: 


“Soon doth he shrewdly make an end of a quarrel 
though weighty.”’} 


Well, what then? Nowadays this activity is not 
a very safe one, and especially so in Rome, For 
the man who engages in it will clearly be under 
obligation not to do it in a corner, but he must 
go up to some rich person of consular rank, if it 
so chance, and ask him, “ You there, can you tell 
to whose care you have entrusted your horses?” 
“TI can, indeed,” answers the man. “Is it, then, 
some chance comer, a man who knows nothing about 
the care of horses?” “Not at all.” “And what 
then? Can you tell me to whom you have entrusted 
your gold, or your silver, or your clothing?” “I 
have not entrusted these, either, to a chance comer.” 
« And have you ever thought about entrusting your 
body to someone to look after it?” “ Why, cer- 
tainly.” And, of course, he too is a man of special 
skill in the art of physical training, or medicine, 
is he not?” ‘Yes, indeed.” “Are these your 
most valuable possessions, or have you something 
else that is better than all of them?” “Just what 
do you mean?” ‘That, by Zeus, which utilizes 
these other things, and puts each of them to the 
test, and exercises deliberation?’’ “Ah so, you 
are talking about my soul, are you?” “You have 
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2 Schenkl: 7 és S. 3-C. Schenkl: cls S. 
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understood me aright, for it is precisely this that 
I am talking about.” “By Zeus, I regard this as 
far and away the most valuable of all my possessions.”’ 
“Can you, then, tell in what way you have taken 
care of your soul? For it is not to be supposed 
_ that as wise a man as yourself and one so honoured 
in the city is recklessly and at random allowing the 
very best of his possessions to go to ruin through 
neglect.” “Certainly not.”” “But have you your- 
self taken care of that possession? Did you learn 
how to take care of it from somebody else, or did 
you discover how yourself?” Then comes the 
danger that first he will say, “ What is that to you, 
good sir? Are you my master?” and after that, 
if you persist. in annoying him, that he will lift his 
fist and give you a blow. This was a pursuit that 
I too was very fond of once upon a time, before I 
fell to my present estate. 


CHAPTER XIII 
Of anaiety 

Wuen I see a man in anxiety, I say to myself, 
What can it be that this fellow wants? For if he did 
not want something that was outside of his control, 
how could he still remain in anxiety? That is why 
the citharoede when singing all alone shows no 
anxiety, but does so when he enters the theatre, even 
though he has a very beautiful voice and plays the 
cithara admirably; for he does not wish merely 
to sing well, but also to win applause, and that is no 
longer under his control. Accordingly, where he 
has skill, there he shows confidence. Set before him 
297 
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any layman that you please, and the musician pays 
no attention to him; but in a matter of which he has 
no knowledge, and which he has never studied, 
there he is in anxiety. What is the meaning of 
this? Why, he simply does not know what a crowd 
is, or the applause of a crowd; to be sure, he has 
learned how to strike the lowest and the highest 
strings on the cithara, but what the praise of the 
multitude is, and what function it has in life, that he 
neither knows nor has studied. Hence he must 
needs tremble and turn pale. 

Now then, I cannot say that the man is not a 
citharoede, when I see anyone in a state of fear, 
but I can say something else of him, and, indeed, not 
one thing only, but a number of things. And first of 
all, I call him a stranger and say: This man does 
not know where in the world he is, but though he 
has been living here so long a time, he is ignorant of 
the laws of the city and its customs, what he is 
allowed to do and what he is not allowed to do. 
Nay more, he has never even called in a lawyer to 
tell him and explain to him what are the usages 
conformable with law; yet he does not write a will 
without knowing how he ought to write it or else 
calling in an expert, nor does he just casually affix 
his seal to a bond or give a written guarantee; but 
without the services of a lawyer he exercises desire 
and aversion and choice and design and purpose, 
How do I mean “ without the services of a lawyer”? 
Why, he does not know that he is wishing for things 
that are not vouchsafed him, and wishing to avoid 
the inevitable, and he does not know either what is 
his own or what is another’s. Did he but know, he 
would never feel hindered, never constrained, would 
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1 Homer, Jiiad, XIII. 281; that is, the coward in ambush 
is restless and cannot keep in one position. 
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not be anxious. Howcouldhe? Is any man in fear 
about things that are not evil >—No.— What then? 
Is he in fear about things that are evil, indeed, but 
that are in his own power to prevent ?—Not at all.— 
If, then, things indifferent are neither good nor bad, 
but all matters of moral purpose are under our 
control, and no man can either take them away from 
us, or bring upon us such of them as we do not wish, 
what room is there left for anxiety? Yet we are 
anxious about our wretched body, about our trifling 
estate, about what Caesar will think, but are anxious 
about none of the things that are within us. Weare 
not anxious about not conceiving a false opinion, are 
we ?—No, for that is under my control.—Or about 
making a choice contrary to nature ?—No, not about 
this, either—Then, whenever you see a man looking 
pale, just as the physician judging from the complex- 
ion says, “ This man’s spleen is affected, and this 
man’s liver,’’ so do you also say, *‘ This man’s desire 
and aversion are affected, he is not getting along well, 
he is feverish.” For there is nothing else that 
changes a man’s complexion, or makes him tremble, 
or his teeth to chatter, or to 


« Shift from knee to knee and rest on either foot.” 4 


That is why Zeno was not anxious when he was 
about to meet Antigonus; for over none of the 
things that Zeno regarded highly did Antigonus 
have power, and what Antigonus did have power 
over Zeno cared nothing about. But Antigonus 
was anxious when he was about to meet Zeno, 
and very naturally so; for he wanted to please him, 
and that lay outside of his control; yet Zeno did 
not care about pleasing fam, any more than any other 
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1 Schenkl: peuerérne S. 
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artist cares about pleasing one who has no know- 
ledge of his art. 

Do I care to please you? What do I gain thereby? 
For do you know the standards according to which 
man is judged by man? Have you been concerned 
to know what a good man is, and what an evil man, 
and how each becomes what he is? Why, then, are 
you not a good man yourself?—-How do you make 
out, he answers, that I am not a good man ?—Why, 
because no good man grieves or groans, no good 
man laments, no good man turns pale and trembles, 
or asks, * How will he receive me? How will he 
listen to me?” You slave! He will receive you 
and listen to you as seems best to him. Why, then, are 
you concerned about things that are not your own? 
Now is it not his own fault if he gives a bad reception 
to what you have to say ?—Of course.—Is it possible 
for one man to make the mistake and yet another 
suffer the harm ?—No.—Why, then, are you anxious 
over what is not your own?—That is all very well, 
but I am anxious over how I shall speak to him.— 
What, are you not privileged to speak to him as you 
please ?>—Yes, but I am afraid that I shall be dis- 
concerted.—You are not afraid of being disconcerted 
when you are about to write the name Dio, are you ? 
—No, not at all.— What is the reason? Is it not that 
you have practised writing ?—Yes, of course.— What 
then? If you were about to read something, would 
you not feel the same way about it?—Quite the 
same.—What is the reason? Why, because every art 
has an element of strength and confidence inside its 
own field. Have you, then, not practised speaking? 
And what else did you practise in your school? 
—Syllogisms and arguments involving equivocal 
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1 The editors have noted a lacuna here. 
2 Schweighiuser: peuedérnxey S. 
? ©. Schenkl: réAews S. 
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premisses.—To what end? Was it not to enable you 
to conduct an argument skilfully? And does not 
“skilfully’” mean seasonably and securely and 
intelligently, and, more than that, without making 
mistakes and without embarrassment, and, in addition 
to all this, with confidence ?—Surely.—Well then, if 
you are on horseback and have ridden out upon the 
plain against a man whois on foot, are you in anxiety, 
assuming that you are in practice and the other is 
not?—Yes, that is all very well, but Caesar has 
authority to put me to death.—Then tell the truth, 
wretch, and do not brag, nor claim to be a philosopher, 
nor fail to recognize your masters; but as long as 
you let them have this hold on you through your 
body, follow everyone that is stronger than you are. 
But Socrates used to practise speaking to some 
purpose—Socrates, who discoursed as he did to the 
Tyrants, to his judges, and in the prison. Diogenes 
had practised speaking—Diogenes, who talked to 
Alexander as he did, to Philip, to the pirates, to the 
man who had bought him . . . [Leave such matters] 
to those who are seriously interested in them, to the 
brave; but do you walk away to your own concerns 
and never depart from them again; go into your 
corner and sit down, and spin syllogisms and 
propound them to others : 
“In thee the State hath found no leader true.” ? 


1 The “Thirty Tyrants,” who ruled in Athens a short 
while before the death of Socrates. 
2 A verse of unknown authorship. 
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1 Upton: amperes 8. 


1 Apparently named Naso, to judge from the title to this 
chapter. A Julius Naso, the son of a man of letters, is 
mentioned not infrequently in the correspondence of the 
younger Pliny. See Prosop. Imp. Romani, II. p. 202, no, 293. 
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CHAPTER XIV 
To Naso 


Once when a certain Roman citizen} accompanied 
_ by his son had come in and was listening to one of 

his readings, Epictetus said: This is the style of my 
teaching, and then lapsed into silence. But when 
the other requested to know what came next, he 
replied: Instruction in the technique of any art is 
boring to the layman who has had no experience in 
it. Now the products of the arts show immediately 
their use towards the purpose for which they are 
made, and most of them possess also a certain 
attractiveness and charm. For example, to stand by 
and watch the process by which a shoemaker learns 
his trade is, indeed, not pleasant, yet the shoe is 
useful and not an unpleasant thing to look at either. 
And the process of education in the case of a 
carpenter is especially tiresome to the layman who 
happens to be watching, but the work which the 
carpenter does shows the use of his art. You will 
find the same much more true in the case of music; 
for if you are standing by when someone is taking a 
lesson, the process of instruction will strike you as 
the most unpleasant of all, yet the results of music 
are sweet and pleasing to the ear of the layman. 

So also in our own case, we picture the work of 
the philosopher to be something like this: He should 
bring his own will into harmony with what happens, 
so that neither anything that happens happens 
against our will, nor anything that fails to happen 
fails to happen when we wish it to happen. The 
result of this for those who have so ordered the work 
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of philosophy is that in desire they are not dis- 
appointed, and in aversion they do not fall into what 
they would avoid; that each person passes his life to 
himself, free from pain, fear, and perturbation, at the 
same time maintaining with his associates both the 
_ natural and the acquired relationships, those namely 
of son, father, brother, citizen, wife, neighbour, 
fellow-traveller, ruler, and subject. 

Something like this is our picture of the work of 
the philosopher. The next thing after this is that 
we seek the means of achieving it. We see, then, 
that the carpenter becomes a carpenter by first 
learning something, the helmsman becomes a helms- 
man by first learning something. May it not be, 
then, that in our case also it is not sufficient to wish 
to become noble and good, but that we are under 
the necessity of learning something first? We 
seek, then, what this is. Now the philosophers say 
that the first thing we must learn is this: That 
there is a God, and that He provides for the 
universe, and that it is impossible for a man to 
conceal from Him, not merely his actions, but even 
his purposes and his thoughts. Next we must learn 
what the gods are like; for whatever their 
character is discovered to be, the man who is going 
to please and obey them must endeavour as best he 
can to resemble them, If the deity is faithful, he 
also must be faithful; if free, he also must be free; 
if beneficent, he also must be beneficent; if high- 
minded, he also must be high-minded, and so forth ; 
therefore, in everything he says and does, he must 
act as an imitator of God. 

Where, then, ought I to start?—If you enter 
upon this task, I will say that in the first place you 
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1 Upton’s ‘‘ codex”: meféw 8. 


1 By the municipal law of Caesar (C. 7.2. I, 593 = Dessau, 
Inser. Lat. 6085, § 89), a man to be eligible to the Senate of 
a municipality must have served three campaigns in the 
cavalry, or six in the infantry, and it is probable that this 
provision is referred to here. Cf. IV. 1, 87-40, and on 
the tres milit/ae equestres see Mommsen : Romisches Staatsrecht, 
III. (1887), 548, n. 2-4; 549, n. 1. On the other hand the 
scholiast (probably Arethas, see Schenkl, pp. Ixxii. ff.) 
on § 17 apparently took this to mean that Naso had once 
been a commanding officer (for the corrupt 8: Tov %owva 
Aéyet «.7.A., One ought probably to read something like 
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ought to understand the meaning of terms.—So you 
imply that I do not now understand the meaning of 
terms >—You do not.—How comes it, then, that I 
use them ?—Why, you use them as the illiterate use 
written speech, as the cattle use external im- 
_ pressions; for use is one thing, and understanding 

another. But if you think you understand terms, 
propose any term you please, and let us put 
ourselves to the test, to see whether we understand 
it—But it is unpleasant to be subjected to an 
examination when one is already somewhat ad- 
vanced in years, and, if it so chance, has served his 
three campaigns.—I realize that myself. For now 
you have come to me like a man who stood in need 
of nothing. But what could anyone even imagine 
you to be in need of? You are rich, you have 
children, possibly also a wife, and many slaves; 
Caesar knows you, you have many friends in Rome, 
you perform the duties incumbent upon you, and 
when a man has done you either good or harm you 
know how to pay him back in kind. What do 
you still lack? If, therefore, I show you that what 
you lack are things most necessary and important 
for happiness, and that hitherto you have devoted 
your attention to everything but what was appro- 
priate for you to do, and if I add the colophon,? 
otpatnyov Ndowva éyel, Hv yap Tay weydrAwy tis ‘Péuns), 
although this can hardly have been more than a guess on his 


art. 

2 7.e, the finishing touch ; a word (sometimes derived from 
the ancient city Colophon because of a tradition that its 
efficient cavalry gave the finishing stroke in every war in 
which it was engaged [Strabo, XIV. i, 28], but more 
probably a common noun in the sense of ‘‘tip,” “summit,” 
‘finishing point,”) used to indicate the title and other 
explanatory data when entered at the end of a work. 
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1©C. Schenkl: grav airdy SBplm S (the first two words 
deleted in the Cambridge ed. of 1655). 


1 A famous comparison, ascribed t to Pythagoras. See Cicero, 
Tuscul. Disp. v. 9; Diog. Laert. VIIT. 8; Iamblichus, Vita 
Pythagort, 58. Of. Menander, frg. 481k (Allinson, p. 442). 
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saying: You know neither what God is, nor what 
man is, nor what good, nor what evil is—if I say 
that you are ignorant of these other matters you 
may possibly endure that; but if I say that you do 
not understand your own self, how can you possibly 
bear with me, and endure and abide my question- 
ing? You cannot do so at all, but immediately you 
go away offended. And yet what harm have I done 
you? None at all, unless the mirror also does harm 
to the ugly man by showing him what he looks 
like; unless the physician insults the patient, when 
he says to him, “ Man, you think there is nothing 
the matter with you; but you have a fever; fast 
to-day and drink only water”; and no one says, 
“What dreadful insolence!”’ Yet if you tell a man, 
“Your desires are feverish, your attempts to avoid 
things are humiliating, your purposes are incon- 
sistent, your choices are out of harmony with your 
nature, your conceptions are hit-or-miss and false,” 
why, immediately he walks out and says, “He 
insulted me.”’ 

Our position is like that of those who attend a 
fair.1 Cattle and oxen are brought there to be sold, 
and most men engage in buying and selling, while 
there are only a few who go merely to see the fair, 
how it is conducted, and why, and who are pro- 
moting it, and for what purpose. So it is also in 
this “fair”? of the world in which we live; some 

ersons, like cattle, are interested in nothing but 
their fodder; for to all of you that concern your- 
selves with property and lands and slaves and one 
office or another, all this is nothing but fodder! 
And few in number are the men who attend the 
fair because they are fond of the spectacle. “ What, 
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1 Bentley: ardxrws 9. 2 Salmasius: forophcavr’ S. 
* Added by Upton from his ‘‘ codex.” 
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then, is the universe,” they ask, “and who governs 
it? No one? Yet how can it be that, while it is 
impossible for a city or a household to remain even 
a very short time without someone to govern and 
care for it, nevertheless this great and beautiful 
structure should be kept in such orderly arrange- 
ment by sheer accident and chance? There must 
be, therefore, One who governs it. What kind of 
a being is He, and how does He govern it? And 
what are we, who have been created by Him, and 
tor what purpose were we created? Do we, then, 
really have some contact and relation with Him 
or none at all?” That is the way these few are 
affected; and thenceforward they have leisure for 
this one thing only—to study well the “fair” 
of life before they leave it. With what result, 
then? They are laughed to scorn by the crowd, 
quite as in the real fair the mere spectators 
are laughed at by the traffickers; yes, and if the 
cattle themselves had any comprehension like 
ours of what was going on, they too would laugh at 
those who had wonder and admiration for anything 
but their fodder! 


CHAPTER XV 


To those who cling obstinately to the judgements 
which they have once formed 


Some men, when they hear the following precepts: 
That one ought to be steadfast, and that the moral 
purpose is naturally free and not subject to com- 
pulsion, while everything else is liable to inter- 
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ference and compulsion, subject to others and not 
our own—some men, I say, fancy that whenever 
they have formed a judgement they ought to stand 
by it immovably. And yet the first requirement is 
thatthe judgement formed be a sound one. For 
I want vigour in the body, but it must be the 
vigour of the body in a state of health and physical 
exercise ; whereas, if you show me that you possess 
the vigour of a madman, and boast about it, I will 
say to you, “Man, look for someone to cure you. 
This is not vigour, but feebleness.”’ 

The following is another way in which the minds 
of those are affected who hear these precepts amiss. 
For example, a friend of mine for no reason at all 
made up his mind to starve himself to death. I 
learned about it when he was already in the third 
day of his fasting, and went and asked what had 
happened.—I have decided, he answered.—Very 
well, but still what was it that induced you to make 
up yourmind? For if your judgement was good, see, 
we are at your side and ready to help you to make 
your exit from this life; but if your judgement was 
irrational, change it.—I must abide by my decisions. 
—Why, man, what are you about? You mean not 
all your decisions, but only the right ones. For 
example, if you are convinced at this moment that 
it is night, do not change your opinion, if that seems 
best to you, but abide by it and say that you ought 
to abide by your decisions! Do you not wish to 
make your beginning and your foundation firm, that 
is, to consider whether your decision is sound or 
unsound, and only after you have done that proceed 
to rear thereon the structure of your determination 
and your firm resolve? But if you lay a rotten and 
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1 C. Schenk] and Elter: oirodéunud rt tv S. Perhaps od« 
(or of Kat) otxodounréor (or ofxodounréoy rf) after Schegk. 
2 Wolf: dSveueraxelpioroy S. 
1 That is, the Universe, in Stoic parlance. 
* Is amenable neither to reason nor force; will neither 
bend nor break. 
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crumbling foundation, you cannot rear thereon even 
a small building, but the bigger and the stronger 
your superstructure is the more quickly it will fall 
down, Without any reason you are taking out of 
this life, to our detriment, a human being who is 
a familiar friend, a citizen of the same state, both 
the large state! and the small; and then, though 
in the act of murder, and while engaged in the 
destruction of a human being that has done 
no wrong, you say that you “must abide by 
your decisions”! But if the idea ever entered 
your head to kill me, would you have to abide by 
your decisions ? 

Well, it was hard work to persuade that man; 
but there are some men of to-day whom it is im 
possible to move. So that I feel that I now know 
what I formerly did not understand—the meaning 
of the proverb, “A fool you can neither persuade 
nor break.’’? God forbid that I should ever have 
for a friend a wise fool! There is nothing harder 
to handle. “I have decided,” he says! Why yes, 
and so have madmen; but the more firm their 
decision is about what is false, the more hellebore 4 
they need. Will you not act like a sick man, and 
summon a physician? ‘I am sick, sir; help me. 
Consider what I ought to do; it is my part to obey 
you.” So also in the present instance. “I know 
not what I ought to be doing, but I have come to 
find out.”” Thus one should speak. No, but this 
is what one hears, “ Talk to me about anything else, 


3 A loquacious and argumentatively stubborn person. In 
the original this sentence makes a trimeter scazon, and hence 
is probably a quotation from some satirical poem. 

4 Commonly used in antiquity as a remedy for insanity. 
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1 Cf. § 12 above. oe 


* Probably the criticism of some Cynic philosopher 
addressed to Epictetus. 
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but on this point I have made my decision.” “ Any- 
thing else”’ indeed! Why, what is more important 
or more to your advantage than to be convinced 
that it is not sufficient for a man merely to have 
reached decisions, and to refuse to change? These 
are the sinews of madness, not health. “If you 
force me to this, I would gladly die.” What for, 
man? What has happened? “I have decided!” 
It was fortunate for me that you did not decide 
to kill me! Or again, another says, “I take 
no money for my services.” Why so? “Be- 
cause 1 have decided.” Rest assured that there 
is nothing to prevent you from some day turning 
irrationally to taking money for your services, and 
that with the same vehemence with which you now 
refuse to take it, and then saying again, “I have 
decided” ; precisely as in a diseased body, suffering 
from a flux, the flux inclines now in this direction 
and now in that. Such is also the sick mind; it 
is uncertain which way it is inclined, but when 
vehemence also is added to this inclination and 
drift, then the evil gets past help and past cure.” 


CHAPTER XVI 


That we do not practise the application of our 
judgements about things good and evil 


Wuerew lies the good?—In mora) purpose.— 
Wherein lies evil?—In moral purpose.—Wherein 
lies that which is neither good nor evil?—In the 
things that lie outside the domain of moral purpose. 
—Well, what of it? Does any one of us remember 


these statements outside the classroom? Does any 
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1 rl éoriv éravos added by Wolf. 


1 The answers to these questions are obvious and are 
given without hesitation. Questions about the facts of life, 
about good and evil, like the following, should be answered 
with equal promptness and conviction. 
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one of us when by himself practise answering facts in 
the way he answers these questions? “So it is day, 
isit?” “Yes.” “What then? Isit night?” “No.” 
“What then? Is the number of the stars even?” 
“JT cannot say.”1 When you are shown money, 
have you practised giving the proper answer, namely, 
that it is not a good thing? Have you trained 
yourself in answers of this kind, or merely to answer 
sophisms? Why, then, are you surprised to find 
that in the fields in which you have practised you 
surpass yourself, but in that in which you have not 
practised you remain the same? For why is it that 
the orator, although he knows that he has composed 
a good speech, has memorized what he has written 
and is bringing a pleasing voice to his task, is still 
anxious despite all that? Because he is not satisfied 
with the mere practice of oratory. What, then, 
does he want? He wants to be praised by his 
audience. Now he has trained himself witha view to 
being able to practise oratory, but he has not trained 
himself with reference to praise and blame. For 
when did he ever hear any one say what praise is, 
what blame is, and what is the nature of each? 
What kinds of praise are to be sought, and what 
kinds of blame are to be avoided? And when did 
he ever go through this course of training in accord- 
ance with these principles? Why, then, are you 
any longer surprised because he surpasses all others in 
the field in which he has studied, but in that in which 
he has not practised he is no better than the multi- 
tude? He is like a citharoede who knows how to 
play to the harp, sings well, has a beautiful flowing 
gown, and still trembles when he comes upon the 
stage ; for all that has gone before he knows, but 
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> , * e , > , \ 
émipepomeva Kaxad hyoucba; ov SuvapyeOa 2 

a \ a 
hoBeicOar, ov SvvauweOa wr) aywvidiv. elta ré- 
ryojev 

Lal > od > > , / > \ € , 
Nelpas ovK Evers ; OVK Erroinaéy cot adTas Oo Oeds ; 


« 


‘ , € ’ a es * > , 
KUple 0 eds, TS MI aywVLa;” pwwpé, 


evyou viv Ka@rwevos, Oras ai piEar gov sur) 
péwow: arrouvEat wadXov Kal 2 éyeddet. ‘ri odv ; 
évtad0d cot ovdév Sédwxev ; od SéSwKé cor Kap- 
tepiav, ov déSwxé cou weyarowuyiay, ov dédwxev 
avdpeiav ; THrALKAUTAS Exwov yelpas ETL EnTels 
Tov amouvéovTa; GAN ovdsée pedeTauev Tadta 
ovd’ émiotpepopeba. rel Sdte por Eva, @ pédet 
TOS TL Toinon, ds éemLaTpédeTtat ov Tod TUyelv 
TWOS, AANA THS evepyelas THs avTov. Tis Tept- 
TaTav THs evepyelas THs avtovd ériotpépetat ; 
tis Bovrevopevos avis ths Bovafs, ody S& rod 
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what a crowd is he does not know, nor what the 
shouting and the scornful laughter of a crowd are. 
Nay, he does not even know what this anxiety itself 
is, whether it is something that we can control, 
or beyond our powers, whether he can stop it or 
not. That is why, if he is praised, he goes off the 
stage all puffed up; but if he is laughed to scorn, 
that poor windbag of his conceit is pricked and 
flattens out. 

We too experience something of the same kind. 
What do we admire? Externals. What are we in 
earnest about? About externals. Are we, then, 
at a loss to know how it comes about that we are 
subject to fear and anxiety? Why, what else can 
possibly happen, when we regard impending events 
as things evil? We cannot help but be in fear, we 
cannot help but be in anxiety. And then we say, 
“O Lord God, how may I escape anxiety?” Fool, 
have you not hands? Did not God make them for 
you? Sit down now and pray forsooth that the 
mucus in your nose may notrun! Nay, rather wipe 
your nose and do not blame God! What then? 
Has he given you nothing that helps in the present 
case? Has he not given you endurance, has he 
not given you magnanimity, has he not given you 
courage? When you have such serviceable hands 
as these do you still look for someone to wipe your 
nose? But these virtues we neither practise nor 
concern ourselves withal. Why, show me one single 
man who cares how he does something, who is con- 
cerned, not with getting something, but with his 
own action. Who is there that is concerned with 
his own action while he is walking around? Who, 
when he is planning, is concerned with the plan 
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° > , \ 2 ° x \ 
Tuxel éxeivou mepl ob BovdreveTar; Kav pev 
fol lol \ ” cal 
TUXN, ETHpTar Kal Aéyer “TAS yap hueis KANG 
éBovreveducOa ; ovx EXeyov aor, adedpé, TL 
advvatov éotw huov Te oxeWapéevav un odTwS 
éxBhvar;” adv & érépws yopynon, TetTaTelvwrat 
Taras, ovY evpioxer ovdé Ti elttn TEepl TOY Ye- 
yovotwyv. Tis iu@v TovTOU évexa pavTW Trapé- 
raBev; tis judv) évexouunOn brép évepyetas ; 
re a fg a7 v r a > fal 
tis; €va poe Sorte, va idm Todtov, by é€x moddod 
xpovou Ent@, Tov Tais adnPeiars edvyevf Kal evpua* 
elite véov elte mpeaBurepor, Sorte. 
ms = pd , > \ * \ A 
Ti ody Ere Oavpafouer ef wept ev tas Bras 
reTpipupeda, ev S€ rais évepyelats Tatrewwol, aoy)- 
> 4 ” 4 > / of 
poves, ovdevos afcot, Secdoi, GTA Ata) por, OXoL 
drux mara. ; ; ov yap Hepednaev miv ovdé pere- 
Tauev. eb S€ wr» Tov Oadvatov i) try guyiy 
époBovmeOa, adrAA Tov odBov, euedeT@mev av 
éxeivous pr) Tepitimtew & haiverar huiv Kaka, 
vov & év wev TH TXOAH yopyol Kal KatayAwaoot, 
Kav Entnudtiov éuméon epi Twos TovTar, ixavol 
\ ten > a o ’ > a \ 
Ta é&ijs émedOeiv» Erxvoov 8 eis yphow Kal 
eUpijoets TadXavas vavayovs. MpoomecéTw hav- 
Tacia TapaKTikn Kal yvoon, Ti éwereT@mev Kal 
mpos Ti éyupvatoueOa. Rowrov bo? THs ape- 
AeTHnolas TpoceTLTwpEevopev del TLVa Kal TpoC- 


! od« after judy in S was deleted by Wolf, 
2 Wolf: ém S. 


* Referring to a dream oracle like that of Asclepius, but 
the text is somewhat uncertain. 
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itself, and not with getting what he is planning 
about? And then if he gets it, he is all set up and 
says, “ Yes, indeed, what a fine plan we made! Did 
I not tell you, brother, that, if there was anything 
at all in my views, it was impossible for the plan to 
fall out otherwise?” But it the plan goes the other 
way, he is humble and wretched, and cannot even 
find any explanation of what has happened. Who of 
us ever called in a seer for a case of this kind? Who 
of us ever slept in a temple! for enlightenment 
about our action? Who? Show me but one, that 
I may see him, the man that I have long been 
looking for, the truly noble and gifted man; be 
he young or old, only show him! 

Why, then, do we wonder any longer that, 
although in material things we are thoroughly 
experienced, nevertheless in our actions we are 
dejected, unseemly, worthless, cowardly, unwilling 
to stand the strain, utter failures one and all? For 
we have not troubled ourselves about these matters 
in time past, nor do we even now practise them. 
Yet if we were afraid, not of death or exile, but 
of fear itself, then we should practise how not to 
encounter those things that appear evil to us. But 
as it is, we are fiery and fluent in the schoolroom, 
and if some trivial question about one of these 
points comes up, we are able to pursue the logical 
consequences ; yet drag us into practical application, 
and you will find us miserable shipwrecked mariners. 
Let a disturbing thought come to us and you will 
find out what we have been practising and for what 
we have been training! Asa result, because of our 
lack of practice, we are ever going out of our way 
to heap up terrors and to make them out greater 
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/, 7 a , Heny > ’ 
Trdocopev peitova THY KaBecT@TaY. EvOUS eyo, 
a la / > \ 6 a \ 
étav TAéw, KaTakiwas eis Tov BuGov TO 
médayos mepiBreWdapevos Kal pn idov yiv eé€- 

cal \ 
iotapar kal davtatouevos, Ste Sov pe Sei TO 
méXayos ToUTO éxmeiv, av vavayrow, ovK érép- 
xeTai por, Ste por Tpels Eéotar apKxodow. Ti 
, ‘ f ” > bs \ 
ovv pe Tapdooe; TO TéeAaYOS; OV, aAdrAa TO 
Soypa. maduy dtav cevopmos yévntat, pavtafouat 
a € , > , f > > val 
Ste 7) woONLs emimimrey wor méArEL* OV yap apKeEt 
puxpov ALOaptor, tv’ EEw ov Tov éyxéparov Bary ; 
Tiva ody éott Ta Bapodyta cal éEvotavta has ; 
/ \ ” x \ 4 \ \ > Ld 

tiva yap ara 1) Ta Soyuata; Tov yap éEovtTa 
Kal atradX\aTTOpmevoy TOV cuvyAPwv Kal étaipwv 
Kal ToT@v Kal cvvavactpophs Ti éote TO Bapody 

” DI / \ a , > \ id , 
adro 1) Soypa ; TA yoby maidia evOds Stay KAAVEH 
pixpa Ths TiTOAs ameXOovons, TAaKovYTLOY ra- 
, > / LZ = \ € Lal Lal 
Bovra émirérXnoTa. Oéreus odv Kai Hueis Tots 

bi € 06 1 ‘ ” \ »9 , > \ 
mardios opotwO@pmev+ ; ov, vt Tov Ala. ov yap 
e \ , fol , > cal > >? £ \ 
vo wTAaKouVTiov TOTO TagyeELVY aEL@, AXX’ Td 
Soyuatwv op0av. tiva & éotl tadta ; & Set tov 
avO pwrrov 6Anv THY huépav pEeAeT@VTA uNdevi mpor- 
macxew TOV adroTplov, un? étalpw pNTE TOT@ 
\ a , a a 
pte yupvaciols, GAARA pSéE TO TOMATLTO adTod, 
perio Pac b€ Tod vopov Kal TodTOY mpd Od Parpov 
éxew. tis & 6 vopos 0 Ocios ; Ta ida Typeiv, TV 
adroTpiov pH avTiTroveta Oat, ara Sidopmévors pev 
fol \ cal 
xpjoGar, ur SiSdpeva S€ wr roPeiv, dbarpovpévou 
5€é twos arrodidovat evrUT@S Kal avToOEr, YapLW 
1 Koraes: duoauev 9, 
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than they actually are. For example, whenever I 
go to sea, on gazing down into the deep or looking 
around upon the expanse of waters and seeing no 
land, I am beside myself, fancying that if 1 am 
wrecked I shall have to swallow this whole ex- 
panse of waters; but it does not occur to me that 
three pints are enough. What is it, then, that 
disturbs me? The expanse of sea? No, but my 
judgement. Again, when there is an earthquake, I 
fancy that the whole city is going to fall upon me; 
what, is not a little stone enough to knock my 
brains out? 

What, then, are the things that weigh upon us 
and drive us out of our senses? Why, what else 
but our judgements? For when a man goes hence 
abandoning the comrades, the places, and the 
social relations to which he is accustomed, what else 
is the burden that is weighing him down but a 
judgement? Children, indeed, when they cry a 
little because their nurse has left, forget their 
troubles as soon as they get a cookie. Would you, 
therefore, have us resemble children? No, by Zeus! 
For I claim that we should be influenced in this 
way, not by a cookie, but by true judgements. And 
what are these? The things which a man ought 
to practise all day long, without being devoted to 
what is not his own, either comrade, or place, or 
gymnasia, nay, not even to his own body; but he 
should remember the law and keep that before his 
eyes. And what is the law of God? To guard 
what is his own, not to lay claim to what is not his 
own, but to make use of what is given him, and not 
to yearn for what has not been given ; when some- 
thing is taken away, to give it up readily and with- 
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eidora ov exprjraro Xpovoy, | él Oénreus ft) eddew a 


THY Tet Ony cal pa pwuny. rt yap Sradépet, Tivos 
irtey earl Kal é« Tivos Kpéuarar ; ; Tl xpectr@Y el 
Tov dia Kopdovov KAGOVTOS, el dua yunvac idiov Kal 
otwldia Kal veaviokdpia Kal To.avTny dvaTpLBry 
mevOets ; AdAXos EM@v StL odxéte TO THs Aipens 
bdwp mivery médArer. TOyae Mapxiov yeipov ete 
Tob THs Aipens ; , aN Exelvo jeot avvnOes tv.” 
Kal TodTO Tad gotat coe cvvnbes. elt dv pev 
TolovT@ mpoomdOns, Kal ToTO wad Krale Kal 
Enter otiyov bmotov TO Rvpiridouv mojoat 


Oepuds te Tas Népwvos Mapxiov O° ddwp. 


ise was tpaywdia yiverar, Stav els pwpors 
avOperous Tpaywata Ta* tuyxXavovT eutrécn. 
‘s , * ’ , UG v \ : 
Ilote odv ’A@yjvas wadw owouat Kal tv 
> | r ” / > > a la , 
axpoTrovu ;” TadXas, ovK apKel cot a BrErreELS KAD 
Hyuépav ; Kpeitrov Te execs 1) pelfov idSeiv Tod 7AéLov, 
THs oeANVNS, TOV aoTpwY, THS ys Ans, TIS 
Oaracans ; et b8 8) mapaxorovbets TH StocxodvTt 
Ta d\a KaKelvoy ev cavTd tepipépers, Ett Trobeis 
ALGapia Kal mwétpav Kournv ; Otav odv pédAXANS 
amoAureiy avtTov Tov HAtov Kal THY cErnVHY, TL 
Totnes ; KAavTELS KaOrpEVOS WS TA TaLdia ; TL 


1 Shaftesbury : kadezy 8. 
2 Added by Schweighiiuser. 


1 The fountain of Dirce was at Thebes; the Marcian 
aq 5 oe brought good water to Rome at this time. 
ae upon the Phoenissar, 368: ‘‘ The symnasia in 
which was reared and the water of Dirce.” Polyneices 
is speaking. 
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out delay, being grateful for the time in which he 
had the use of it—all this if you do not wish to be 
erying for your nurse and your mammy! For what 
difference does it make what object a man has a 
weakness for and depends upon? In what respect 
are you superior to the man who weeps for a maid, 
if you grieve for a trivial gymnasium, a paltry colon- 
nade, a group of youngsters, and that way of spend- 
ing your time? Someone else comes and grieves 
because he is no longer going to drink the water 
of Dirce.1_ What, is the water of the Marcian aque- 
duct inferior to that of Dirce? “Nay, but I was 
accustomed to that water.” And you will get 
accustomed to this in turn. And then, if you 
become addicted to something of this kind, weep 
for this too in turn, and try to write a line after the 
pattern of that of Euripides: 


To Nero’s baths and Marcian founts once more.” 


Behold how tragedy arises, when everyday events 
befall fools ! 

“When, then, shall I see Athens once more and 
the Acropolis?”’ Poor man, are you not satisfied 
with what you are seeing every day? Have you 
anything finer or greater to look at than the sun, 
the moon, the stars, the whole earth, the sea? And 
if you really understand Him that governs the 
universe, and bear Him about within you, do you 
yet yearn for bits of stone and a pretty rock? 
When, therefore, you are about to leave the sun and 
the moon, what will you do? Will you sit and cry 
as little children cry? What was it you did at 


3 The rock of the Acropolis and the marble buildings 
upon it. 
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ouv év TH OXON érroiers, TL HKOVES, TL eudvOaves ; ; 
ti gavTov prrocodpov émeypages éfov Ta évTa 
emeypadew ; Ore “ eioayoryas émpakd Twas Kal 
Xpuoitrea aveyvar, prrocopov s ovee Ovpay 
35 taphdOov. mov yap fol HETETTL ToUTov TOU 
mMpdypatos, ov Lwxpatet per ip TO obTwsS 
arroBavevTt, ovTws Cyoavre ; ov Avoyéver BETH 5 : 
36 émivoeis TOUTwY TLWa KAdOYTA } ayavaKTodrTa, 
Ott Tov Seiva ov mérdXree BrErety OSE THY Seiva 
ovd ev AOnvais érecPat 7 ev KopivOe, arr’, av 
37 oUTws TUN, év Lovcols 7 ev ’ExBatavots ; o yap 
éeotw eEeOeiv, dtav OédXy, TOD GupmTrocio” Kai 
pnKere maitey, éTt oUTOS dara Kévov ; ovxt & 
@S maudia Tapaperet, MEXpIS av YuxXaywyi)Tac ; 
38 Tayv dy 0 Towod Tos Umopetvat guyny tia 
puyeiv els dtavta Tip éml Oavdt@ kataxprbeis. 
39 Ov Oéres dyn ws TA Tacdia dmoyadaxriaOijvat 
Kal dmtecOar tpopijs atepewtépas pndé KAdeEL 
40 pdupas kal TiTOds, ypad@v aTroxNavmata De an’ 
éxeivas atTadd\acoomevos aviacw.” av avTas 
aviaces ; ovdamas, GAN Strep Kal oé, Td Soypa. 
TL ovr EXELS Too ae ; ; efene, TO o éxeivav, av ev 
TOLOTW, avTat efehodow" el Oé bn, oiu@Eovar bv 
41 abras. _aWOpwre, 70 eyopevov TOUTO arovorOnte 
On Umép evpoias, Umép édevOepias, Urép peya- 


* Gataker (supported by Bentley and Upton), maid S. 
Compare the very close parallel in I. 24, 20, and for the 
frequent use by Epictetus of illustrations from the character 
and behaviour of children see E. Kenner: Das Kind. Ein 
Gleivhnissmitiel bei Kpiktet, Miinchen, 1905, 54 ff. 


1 Did no serious work in philosophy. For the figure of 
speech compare IV. 1, 177. 
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school? What was it you heard and learned? Why 
did you record yourself as a philosopher when you 
might have recorded the truth in these words: “I 
studied a few introductions, and did some reading 
in Chrysippus, but I did not even get past the door 
of a philosopher?! Since what part have I in that 
business in which Socrates, who died so nobly, and 
so nobly lived, had a part? Or in that in which 
Diogenes had a part?” Can you imagine one of 
these men crying or fretting because he is not going 
to see such-and-such a man, or such-and-such a 
woman, or to live in Athens or in Corinth, but, if it 
so happen, in Susa or in Ecbatana? What, does he 
who is at liberty to leave the banquet when he 
will, and to play the game no longer, keep on 
annoying himself by staying? Does he not stay, 
like children, only as long as he is entertained? 
Such a man would be likely, forsooth, to endure 
going into exile for life or the exile of death, if this 
were his sentence. 

Are you not willing, at this late date, like children, 
to be weaned and to partake of more solid food, and 
not to cry for mammies and nurses—old wives’ 
lamentations? “But if I leave, I shall cause those 
women sorrow?” You cause them sorrow? Not 
at all, but it will be the same thing that causes 
sorrow to you yourself—bad judgement.? What, 
then, can you do? Get rid of that judgement, and, 
if they do well, they will themselves get rid of their 
judgement ; otherwise, they will come to grief and 
have only themselves to thank for it. Man, do 
something desperate, as the expression goes, now if 
never before, to achieve peace, freedom, and high- 


2 This point is especially well brought out in Encheiridion, 5. 
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Aowuyias. avdTewdy Tote Tov TPadXNrOY ws 
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reve, meverv, hevyev, TéverOar, TrouTEV ; eyo 
cor Urép atdavtTwy TovTwY Tpds TOs avOpwToUS 
drodoynja opae SeiEw THY éxdoTou ue oia 
éotiv.’ ov aX évdov @s Kopacia? xaBnjwevos 
ex déXoU cou Thy pany, Méexpis we xoprdon. 0 
“HpaxArjs ef tols év olxw mapexabnro, tis av hy; 
Evpucdeds cal ovyi “HpaxdjAs. diye, mocous 8é 
TEplepYomevos THY olKoULEVnVY auVAOELs EaxeD, 
girous ; add’ ovdev Pirrepov tod Oeod: da TodTO 
emiatevOn Aros vids elvar cal iv. éxeiv@ Totvuy 
mewOdpuevos Tepiner Kabaipwv adixiay Kal avoplav. 
GX ovK el ‘Hpaxrts cal ob Stivacat xaOaipew Ta 
GANOTpLa KaKa, AN OvdE Ones, iva TA Tis 
"Artixis Kabdpns' Ta cavTod KaOapov. évTedOer 
éx THs Svavolas éxBare avtt Ipoxpoverouv Kal 
LKipwvos dAvrnv, PoBov, emiOvpiav, POdvov, 
émuyaipexaxiav, pirapyupiav, pwadakiav, axpa- 
7 SR b Yoos 8. 


a Capps: é v Bids Kotla S (retained by Schenkl), “in a 
cow’s belly,” which might conceivably be a contemptuous 
expression for a cradle, or baby-basket, but I know of no 
evidence to support this view. 


1 Compare the critical note. 
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mindedness. Lift up your neck at last like a man 
escaped from bondage, be bold to look towards God 
and say, “ Use me henceforward for whatever Thou 
wilt; | am of one mind with Thee; I am Thine; 
I crave exemption from nothing that seems good 
in Thy sight; where Thou wilt, lead me; in what 
raiment Thou wilt, clothe me. Wouldst Thou have 
me to hold office, or remain in private life; to 
remain here or go into exile ; to be poor or be rich? 
I will defend all these Thy acts before men; I will 
show what the true nature of each thing is.’ Nay, 
you will not; sit rather in the house as girls do} 
and wait for your mammy until she feeds you! If 
Heracles had sat about at home, what would he 
have amounted to? He would have been Eurystheus? 
and no Heracles. Come, how many acquaintances 
and friends did he have with him as he went up and 
down through the whole world? Nay, he had no 
dearer friend than God. That is why he was 
believed to be a son of God, and was. It was there- 
fore in obedience to His will that he went about 
clearing away wickedness and lawlessness. But you 
are no Heracles, you say, and you cannot clear away 
the wickedness of other men, nay, nor are you even a 
Theseus, to clear away the ills of Attica merely. Very 
well, clear away your own then. From just here, 
from out your own mind, cast not Procrustes and 
Sciron,? but grief, fear, desire, envy, joy at others’ 
ills; cast out greed, effeminacy, incontinency. These 


2 The craven, stay-at-home king, under whose orders 


Heracles performed his ‘‘ labours.” 
3 Two famous robbers who infested the road between 


Athens and Megara and were given their just deserts by 
Theseus. 
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1 Added by Schenkl. 
2 of wey added by Schweighiuser. 


1 i,¢., of conceit in one’s own opinion. 
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things you cannot cast out in any other way than 
by looking to God alone, being specially devoted 
to Him only, and consecrated to His commands. 
But if you wish anything else, with lamentation and 
groaning you will follow that which is stronger than 
_ you are, ever seeking outside yourself for peace, and 
never able to be at peace. For you seek peace 
where it is not, and neglect to seek it where it is. 


CHAPTER XVII 


How ought we adjust our preconceptions to individual 
instances ? 


Wuart is the first business of one who practises 
philosophy? To get rid of thinking that one 
knows 1; for it is impossible to get a man to begin 
to learn that which he thinks he knows. How- 
ever, as we go to the philosophers we all babble 
hurly-burly about what ought to be done and what 
ought not, good and evil, fair and foul, and on these 
grounds assign praise and blame, censure and repre- 
hension, passing judgement on fair and foul practices, 
and discriminating between them. But what do we 
go to the philosophers for? To learn what we do 
not think we know. And what is that? General 
principles. For some of us want to learn what the 
philosophers are saying, thinking it will be witty 
and shrewd, others, because they wish to profit 
thereby. But it is absurd to think that when a man 
wishes to learn one thing he will actually learn 
something else, or, in short, that a man will make 
progress in anything without learning it. But the 
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1 Wolf and Koraes: éov S. 
? Schegk and Salmasius: pGeyyduce6a S. 


1 Almost certainly the same as Theopompus of Chios, the 
eae of Isocrates, more generally known to us as an historian, 
ut also famous in his own time in his declamations (ame 
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multitude are under the same misapprehension as 
was Theopompus, the orator,! who actually censures 
Plato for wishing to define every term, Well, what 
does he say? “Did none of us before your time 
ever use the words ‘ good’ or ‘just’? Or, without 
_understanding what each of these terms severally 
mean, did we merely utter them as vague and 
empty sounds?” Why, who tells you, Theopompus, 
that we did not have a natural conception of each 
term, that is, a preconceived idea of it? But it is 
impossible to adjust our preconceived ideas to the 
appropriate facts without having first systematized 
them and having raised precisely this question— 
what particular fact is to be classified under each 
preconception. Suppose, for example, that you make 
the same sort of remark to the physicians: “ Why, 
who among us did not use terms ‘healthy’ and 
‘diseased’ before Hippocrates was born? Or were 
we merely making an empty noise with these 
sounds?” For, of course, we have a certain pre- 
conception of the idea “healthy.” But we are 
unable to apply it. That is why one person says, 
“Keep abstaining from food,” and another, ‘“ Give 
nourishment’; again, one says, “Cut a vein,” and 
another says, “ Use the cupping-glass.” What is 
the reason? Is it really anything but the fact that 
a person is unable properly to apply the preconceived 
idea of “healthy ” to the specific instances? 

So it stands here also, in the affairs of life. Who 
among us has not upon his lips the words “ good”’ 
and “ evil,” “advantageous” and “disadvantageous”? 
For who among us does not have a preconceived 


Serxticol Adyot). The following quotation is probably from 
the Diatribe against Plato (Athen. XI. 508c), 
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1 The word, dvapoeiv, is the opposite of the technical term 


edpociv (rd ebpody, edpola), which is a metaphor derived from 
the even flow of quiet waters. 


2 The three fields, according to Epictetus, are, 1. dpegis, 


aM 2. dpun, choice; 3. cuvyxardéeois, assent. Compare 
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idea of each of these terms? Very well, is it fitted 
into a system and complete? Prove that it is. 
“How shall I prove it?” Apply it properly to 
specific facts. To start with, Plato classifies defini- 
tions under the preconception “the useful,” but you 
_classify them under that of “the useless.” Is it, 
then, possible for both of you to be right? How 
can that be? Does not one man apply his pre- 
conceived idea of “the good” to the fact of wealth, 
while another does not? And another to that of 
pleasure, and yet another to that of health? Indeed, 
to sum up the whole matter, if all of us who have 
these terms upon our lips possess no mere empty 
knowledge of each one severally, and do not need 
to devote any pains to the systematic arrangement 
of our preconceived ideas, why do we disagree, why 
fight, why blame one another ? 

And yet what need is there for me to bring 
forward now our strife with one another and make 
mention of that? Take your own case; if you apply 
properly your preconceived ideas, why are you 
troubled,! why are you hampered? Let us pass by 
for the moment the second field of study ?—that 
which has to do with our choices and the discussion 
of what is our duty in regard to them, Let us pass 
by also the third—that which has to do with our 
assents. I make you a present of all this. Let us 
confine our attention to the first field, one which 
allows an almost palpable proof that you do not 
properly apply your preconceived ideas. Do you 
at this moment desire what is possible in general 
and what is possible for you in particular? If so, 
why are you hampered? Why are you troubled? 
Are you not at this moment trying to escape what 
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a peat follows is a free paraphrase of Euripides, Jfedea, 
790 ff. 
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is inevitable? If so, why do you fall into any 
trouble, why are you unfortunate? Why is it that 
when you want something it dues not happen, and 
when you do not want it, it does happen? For this 
is the strongest proof of trouble and misfortune. I 
_want something, and it does not happen; and what 
creature is more wretched than I? I do not want 
something, and it does happen; and what creature 
is more wretched than I? 

Medea, for example, because she could not endure 
this, came to the point of killing her children. In 
this respect at least hers was the act of a great 
spirit. For she had the proper conception of what 
it means for anyone’s wishes not to come true. 
«Very well, then,” says she,! “in these circumstances 
I shall take vengeance upon the man who _ has 
wronged and insulted me. Yet what good doI get 
out of his being in such an evil plight? How can 
that be accomplished? I kill my children. But I 
shall be punishing myself also. Yet what do I 
care?” This is the outbursting of a soul of great 
force. For she did not know where the power lies 
to do what we wish—that we cannot get this from 
outside ourselves, nor by disturbing and deranging 
things. Give up wanting to keep your husband, 
and nothing of what you want fails to happen. Give 
up wanting him to live with you at any cost. Give 
up wanting to remain in Corinth, and, in a word, give 
up wanting anything but what God wants. And who 
will prevent you, who will compel you? No one, 
any more than anyone prevents or compels Zeus. 

When you have such a leader as Zeus and identify 
your wishes and your desires with His, why are you 
still afraid that you will fail? Give to poverty and 
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1 Wolf: mepi'xxe S. 2 Schweighiuser : aird S. 
8 Wolf: émaéyes S. * Supplied by Schweighiiuser. 
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to wealth your aversion and your desire: you will 
fail to get what you wish, and you will fall into what 
you would avoid. Give them to health; you will 
come to grief; so also if you give them to offices, 
honours, country, friends, children, in short to any- 
_ thing that lies outside the domain of moral purpose. 

But give them to Zeus and the other gods; entrust 
them to their keeping, let them exercise the control ; 
let your desire and your aversion be ranged on their 
side—and how can you be troubled any longer? 
But if you show envy, wretched man, and pity, and 
jealousy, and timidity, and never let a day pass 
without bewailing yourself and the gods, how can 
you continue to say that you have been educated? 
What kind of education, man, do you mean? Because 
you have worked on syllogisms, and arguments with 
equivocal premisses? Will you not unlearn all this, 
if that be possible, and begin at the beginning, 
realizing that hitherto you have not even touched 
the matter; and for the future, beginning at this 
point, add to your foundations that which comes 
next in order—provision that nothing shall be that 
you do not wish, and that nothing shall fail to be 
that you do wish? 

Give me but one young man who has come to 
school with this purpose in view, who has become 
an athlete in this activity, saying, “ As for me, let 
everything else go; I am satisfied if I shall be 
free to live untrammelled and untroubled, to hold 
up my neck in the face of facts like a free man, and 
to look up to heaven as a friend of God, without 
fear of what may possibly happen.” Let one of you 
show me such a person, so that I can say to him: 
Enter, young man, into your own, for it is your 
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1 Schegk and Upton: rowdroy S. 
® Added by Se. 3 Wolf: dacfrws 8. 


* A stock sophism in the form: If a person says, ‘‘ I am 
lying,” does he lie or tell the truth? If he is lying, he 
is telling the truth ; if he is telling the truth, he is lying. Cf. 
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destiny to adorn philosophy, yours are these pos- 
sessions, yours these books, yours these discourses. 
Then, when he has worked his way through this 
first field of study and mastered it like an athlete, 
let him come to me again and say, “I want, it is 
_ true, to be tranquil and free from turmoil, but I 
want also, as a god-fearing man, a philosopher and 
a diligent student, to know what is my duty towards 
the gods, towards parents, towards brothers, towards 
my country, towards strangers.’ Advance now to 
the second field of study ; this also is yours. “ Yes, 
but I have already studied this second field. What 
I wanted was to be secure and unshaken, and that 
not merely in my waking hours, but also when 
asleep, and drunk, and melancholy-mad.”! Man, 
you are a god, great are the designs you cherish ! 

No, that is not the way it goes, but someone says, 
‘IT wish to know what Chrysippus means in his 
treatise on The Liar.”? If that is your design, go 
hang, you wretch! And what good will knowing 
that do you? With sorrow you will read the whole 
treatise, and with trembling you will talk about 
it to others. This is the way you also, my hearers, 
behave. You say: “Shall I read aloud to you, 
brother, and you to me?”% “Man, you write 
wonderfully.” And again, “ You have a great gift 
for writing in the style of Xenophon,’ “You for 
that of Plato,” “* You for that of Antisthenes.” And 
then, when you have told dreams to one another, 
you go back to the same things again; you have 
Von Arnim, Stoticorum Veterum Fragmenta, II. 92, frag. 280 ff. 
Chrysippus is said to have written six books on the subject, 
Diog. Laer. VII. 196. Cf. Pease on Cic. De Div. II. 11. 

3 That is, each his own compositions, in expectation of 
mutual compliments. Cf. Hor. Hp. II. 2, 87 ff. 
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1 Wolf: mpoorlbeabe S. 2 Schegk and Wolf: raira S. 
® Koraes: dmépxouat S. * Koraes : amoBdAdovras WS. 
5 Reiske: cuvaywydas 8. 


1 Compare I. 19, 24. 
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exactly the same desires as before, the same 
aversions, in the same way you make your choices, 
your designs, and your purposes, you pray for the 
same things and are interested in the same things. 
In the second place, you do not even look for 
, anybody to give you advice, but you are annoyed 
if you are told what I am telling you. Again, you 
say: “ He is an old man without the milk of human 
kindness in him; he did not weep when I left, nor 
say, ‘I fear you are going into a very difficult 
situation, my son; if you come through safely, I 
will light lamps.’” 1 Is this what a man with the 
milk of human kindness in him would say? It will 
be a great piece of good luck for a person like you 
to come through safely, a thing worth lighting 
lamps to celebrate! Surely you ought to be 
free from death and free from disease ! 

It is this conceit of fancying that we know some- 
thing useful, that, as I have said, we ought to 
cast aside before we come to philosophy, as we do 
in the case of geometry and music. Otherwise we 
shall never even come near to making progress, even 
if we go through all the Introductions and the 
Treatises of Chrysippus, with those of Antipater and 
Archedemus thrown in! 


CHAPTER XVIII 


How must we struggle against our external impressions ? 


Every habit and faculty is confirmed and 
strengthened by the corresponding actions, that 
of walking by walking, that of running by running. 
If you wish to be a good reader, read; if you wish 
to be a good writer, write. If you should give up 
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1 Wolf: aga S 
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reading for thirty days one after the other, and 
be engaged in something else, you will know what 
happens. So also if you lie in bed for ten days, get 
up and try to take a rather long walk, and you will 
see how wobbly your legs are. In general, there- 
. fore, if you want to do something, make a habit 
of it; if you want not to do something, refrain from 
doing it, and accustom yourself to something else 
instead. The same principle holds true in the 
affairs of the mind also; when you are angry, you 
may be sure, not merely that this evil has befallen 
you, but also that you have strengthened the habit, 
and have, as it were, added fuel to the flame. 
When you have yielded to someone in carnal inter- 
course, do not count merely this one defeat, but 
count also the fact that you have fed your incon- 
tinence, you have given it additional strength. For 
it is inevitable that some habits and faculties should, 
in consequence of the corresponding actions, spring 
up, though they did not exist before, and that others 
which were already there should be intensified and 
made strong. 

In this way, without doubt, the infirmities of our 
mind and character spring up, as the philosophers 
say. For when once you conceive a desire for 
money, if reason be applied to bring you to a 
realization of the evil, both the passion is stilled and 
our governing principle is restored to its original 
authority ; but if you do not apply a remedy, your 
governing principle does not revert to its previous 
condition, but, on being aroused again by the corres- 
ponding external impression, it bursts into the flame 
of desire more quickly than it did before. And 
if this happens over and over again, the next stage 
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1 See IT. 19, especially 1-9. 
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is that a callousness results and the infirmity 
strengthens the avarice. For the man who has 
had a fever, and then recovered, is not the same 
as he was before the fever, unless he has experienced 
a complete cure. Something like this happens also 
- with the affections of the mind. Certain imprints 
and weals are left behind on the mind, and unless a 
man erases them perfectly, the next time he is 
scourged upon the old scars, he has weals no longer 
but wounds, If, therefore, you wish not to be hot- 
tempered, do not feed your habit, set before it 
nothing on which it can grow. As the first step, 
keep quiet and count the days on which you have 
not been angry. “I used to be angry every day, 
after that every other day, then every third, and 
then every fourth day.” If you go as much as 
thirty days without a fit of anger, sacrifice to God. 
For the habit is first weakened and then utterly 
destroyed. “To-day I was not grieved” (and so the 
next day, and thereafter for two or three months) ; 
“but I was on my guard when certain things 
happened that were capable of provoking grief.” 
Know that things are going splendidly with you. 
To-day when I saw a handsome lad or a handsome 
woman I did not say to myself, “ Would that a man 
might sleep with her,” and “ Her husband is a 
happy man,” for the man who uses the expression 
“happy” of the husband means “ Happy is the 
adulterer’”’ also; I do not even picture to myself the 
next scene—the woman herself in my presence, 
disrobing and lying down by my side. 1 pat myself 
on the head and say, Well done, Epictetus, you have 
solved a clever problem, one much more clever than 
the so-called “ Master” +: But when the wench is 
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1 Yor The Liar see on II. 17, 34. ‘*The Quiescent” was 
the somewhat desperate solution of Chrysippus for the 
sorites fallacy. On being asked whether two grains made a 
heap, then three, and so forth, he would finally stop 
answering the questions at all ! Cicero, Acad. Post. IL. 93. 

2 Laws, IX. 8548 (slightly modified). 

3 Plato, Symposium, 218p ff. 

‘ As traditional founder and first victor at the Olympic 
games ; all others might be enumerated in order beginning 
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not only willing, but nods to me and sends for me, 
yes, and when she even lays hold upon me and 
snuggles up to me, if L still hold aloof and conquer, 
this has become a solved problem greater than The 
Liar, and The Quiescent On this score a man has 
-a right to be proud indeed, but not about his 
proposing “ The Master” problem. 

How, then, may this be done? Make it your wish 
finally to satisfy your own self, make it your wish 
to appear beautiful in the sight of God. Set your 
desire upon becoming pure in the presence of your 
pure self and of God, “Then when an external 
impression of that sort comes suddenly upon you,” 
says Plato,* “go and offer an expiatory sacrifice, 
go and make offering as a suppliant to the sanctuaries 
of the gods who avert evil’’; it is enough if you 
only withdraw “to the society of the good and 
excellent men,” and set yourself to comparing your 
conduct with theirs, whether you take as your model 
one of the living, or one of the dead. Go to Socrates 
and mark him as he lies down beside Alcibiades # 
and makes light of his youthful beauty. Bethink 
yourself how great a victory he once won and knew 
it himself, like an Olympic victory, and what his 
rank was, counting in order from Heracles*; so 
that, by the gods, one might justly greet him with 
the salutation, “ Hail, wondrous man!” for he was 
victor over something more than these rotten boxers 
and pancratiasts, and the gladiators who resemble 
them. If you confront your external impression 
with such thoughts, you will overcome it, and not 


with him, although the ordinary count was from Coroebus 
of Elis, supposed to have been winner of the footrace in 
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1 That is, reason, 
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be carried away by it. But, to begin with, be not 
swept off your feet, I beseech you, by the vividness 
of the impression, but say, “ Wait for me a little, O 
impression ; allow me to see who you are, and what 
you are an impression of; allow me to put you 
to the test.” And after that, do not suffer it to 
lead you on by picturing to you what will follow. 
Otherwise, it will take possession of you and go off 
with you wherever it will. But do you rather 
introduce and set over against it some fair and noble 
impression, and throw out this filthy one. And if 
you form the habit of taking such exercises, you 
will see what mighty shoulders you develop, what 
sinews, what vigour; but as it is, you have merely 
your philosophic quibbles, and nothing more. 

The man who exercises himself against such 
external impressions is the true athlete in training. 
Hold, unhappy man; be not swept along with 

our impressions! Great is the struggle, divine 
the task ; the prize is a kingdom, freedom, serenity, 
peace. Remember God; cal! upon Him to help you 
and stand by your side, just as voyagers, in a storm, 
call upon the Dioseuri. For what storm is greater 
than that stirred up by powerful impressions which 
unseat the reason? As for the storm itself, what else 
is it but an external impression? To prove this, 
just take away the fear of death, and then bring 
on as much thunder and lightning as you please, 
and you will realize how great is the calm, how fair 
the weather, in your governing principle.’ But if 
you be once defeated and say that by and by you 
will overcome, and then a second time do the same 
thing, know that at last you will be in so wretched 
a state and so weak that by and by you will not so 
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1 Before this word there is an erasure of two letters 
in S. 

1 Works and Days, 413. 

* So called because thought to be unanswerable ; it in- 
volved the questions of ‘‘ the possible” and ‘‘ the necessary,” 
in other words, chance and fate, freewill and determination. 
The matter was first set forth in a note contributed to 
Upton’s edition of Epictetus by James Harris, and re- 
published, with additions, by Schweighiuser. Definitive 
is the discussion by Eduard Zeller, Sitzwngsber. der Berliner 
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much as notice that you are doing wrong, but you 
will even begin to offer arguments in justification 
of your conduct; and then you will confirm the 
truth of the saying of Hesiod: 


Forever with misfortunes dire must he who loiters 
cope.t 


CHAPTER XIX 


To those who take up the teachings of the philosophers 
only to talk about them 


Tue “ Master argument”? appears to have been 
propounded on the strength of some such principles 
as the following. Since there is a general contra- 
diction with one another® between these three 
propositions, to wit: (1) Everything true as an event 
in the past is necessary, and (2) An impossible does 
not follow a possible, and (3) What is not true now 
and never will be, is nevertheless possible, Diodorus, 
realizing this contradiction, used the plausibility 
of the first two propositions to establish the prin- 
ciple, Nothing is possible which is neither true 
now nor ever will be. But one man will maintain, 
among the possible combinations of two at a time, 
the following, namely, (3) Something is possible, 
which is not true now and never will be, and (2) An 
impossible does not follow a possible; yet he will 
not grant the third proposition (1), Everything true 
as an event in the past is necessary, which is what 


Akad. 1882, 151-9. See also his Philosophie der Griechens, 
II, 1, 269-70 For the context in which these problems 
appear, see also Von Arnim, Stoicorum Veterum Fragmenta, 


I. 109; IL_92'f. 
3 That is, any two are supposed to contradict the third. 
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1 That is, deny (2) that ‘‘ An impossible does not follow a 
possible.” 


2 That is, each pair is in conflict with the third. 
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Cleanthes and his group, whom Antipater has 
stoutly supported, seem to think. But others will 
maintain the other two propositions, (3) A thing 
is possible which is not true now and never will 
be, and (1) Everything true as an event in the past 
is necessary, and then will assert that, An impossible 
' does follow a possible.t But there is no way by 
which one can maintain all three of these proposi- 
tions, because of their mutual contradiction.? 

If, then, someone asks me, ‘ But which pair of 
these do you yourself maintain?’ I shall answer 
him that I do not know; but I have received the 
following account: Diodorus used to maintain one 
pair, Panthoides and his group, I believe, and 
Cleanthes another, and Chrysippus and his group 
the third. “ What, then, is your opinion?” I do 
not know, and I was not made for this purpose—to 
test my own external impression upon the subject, 
to compare the statements of others, and to form 
a judgement of my own. For this reason I 
am no better than the grammarian, When asked, 
*“ Who was the father of Hector?” he replied, 
“Priam.” Who were his brothers?” ‘ Alexander 
and Deiphobus.” “And who was their mother?” 
“ Hecuba. This is the account that I have received.” 
“From whom?” ‘From Homer,” he said. “ And 
Hellanicus also, I believe, writes about these same 
matters, and possibly others like him.” And so it 
is with me about the “ Master Argument”; what 
further have I to say about it? Butif I ama vain 
person, I can astonish the company, especially at 
a banquet, by enumerating those who have written 
on the subject. ‘Chrysippus also has written ad- 
mirably on this topic in the first book of his treatise 
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* That is, instead of speaking from your own knowledge 
or belief, you will merely recite the opinions of others. 

2 Homer, Od., 1X. 39. The inappropriate quotation (as 
with Hellanicus below) shows the absurdity of such a 
treatment of ethical questions. 
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On Things Possible. And Cleanthes has written a 
special work on the subject, and Archedemus. 
Antipater also has written, not only in his book 
On Things Possible, but also a separate monograph 
in his discussion of The Master Argument. Have 
. you not read the treatise?” “I have not read it.” 
“Then read it.” And what good will it do him? 
He will be more trifling and tiresome than he is 
already. You, for example, what have you gained 
by the reading of it? What judgement have you 
formed on the subject? Nay, you will tell us of 
Helen, and Priam, and the island of Calypso! which 
never was and never will be! 

And in the field of literary history, indeed, it is 
of no great consequence that you master the received 
account without having formed any judgement of 
your own. But in questions of conduct we suffer 
from this fault much more than we do in literary 
matters. “Tell me about things good and evil.” 
“ Listen: 


The wind that blew me from the Trojan shore 
Brought me to the Ciconians.? 


Of things some are good, others bad, and yet others 
indifferent. Now the virtues and everything that 
shares in them are good, while vices and everything 
that shares in vice are evil, and what falls in between 
these, namely, wealth, health, life, death, pleasures, 
pain, are indifferent.” “Where do you get that 
knowledge?” “Hellanicus says so in his History 
of Egypt.’ For what difference does it make 
whether you say this, or that Diogenes says so in 
his Treatise on Ethics, or Chrysippus, or Cleanthes? 
Have you, then, tested any of these statements and 
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yumvaCerdat S, 2 Preserved by Gellius: om. 8. 
* Bentley: oo, & Gellius, ofa S. 


* Bentley: kanela Gellius, caxlas &. 
® Preserved by Gellius: om. S. 
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have you formed your own judgement upon them ? 
Show me how you are in the habit of conducting 
yourself in a storm on board ship. Do you bear 
in mind this logical distinction between good and 
evil when the sail crackles, and you have screamed 
- and some fellow-passenger, untimely humorous, 
comes up and says, “Tell me, I beseech you by 
the gods, just what you were saying a little while 
ago. Is it a vice to suffer shipwreck? Is there 
any vice in that?”’ Will you not pick up a piece of 
wood and cudgel him? ‘ What have we to do with 
you, fellow? We are perishing and you come and 
crack jokes!’’ And if Caesar sends for you to 
answer an accusation, do you bear in mind this 
distinction? Suppose someone approaches you when 
you are going in pale and trembling, and says, 
“Why are you trembling, fellow? What is the 
affair that concerns you? Does Caesar inside the 
palace bestow virtue and vice upon those who 
appear before him?” “Why do you also make 
mock of me and add to my other ills?” “ But yet, 
philosopher, tell me, why are you trembling? Is 
not the danger death, or prison, or bodily pain, or 
exile, or disrepute? Why, what else can it be? 
Is it a vice at all, or anything that shares in 
vice? What was it, then, that you used to call 
these things?” ‘What have I to do with you, 
fellow? My own evils are enough for me.” And 
in that you are right. For your own evils are 
enough for you—your baseness, your cowardice, the 
bragging that you indulged in when you were sit- 
ting in the lecture room. Why did you pride your- 
self upon things that were not your own? Why 
did you call yourself a Stoic? 
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1 An early Christian scholiast remarks at this point 
**And I would fain see a monk.” 
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Observe yourselves thus in your actions and you 
will find out to what sect of the philosophers you 
belong. You will find that most of you are Hpi- 
cureans, some few Peripatetics, but these without 
any backbone; for wherein do you in fact show 
_ that you consider virtue equal to all things else, or 
even superior? But as for a Stoic, show me one if you 
can! Where, or how? Nay, but you can show me 
thousands who recite the petty arguments of the 
Stoics. Yes, but do these same men recite the 
petty arguments of the Epicureans any less well? 
Do they not handle with the same precision the 
petty arguments of the Peripatetics also? Who, 
then, is a Stoic? As we call a statue “‘ Pheidian” 
that has been fashioned according to the art of 
Pheidias, in that sense show me a man fashioned 
according to the judgements which he _ utters, 
Show me a man who though sick is happy, though 
in danger is happy, though dying is happy, though 
condemned to exile is happy, though in disrepute is 
happy. Show him! By the gods, I would fain see a 
Stoic!1 But you cannot show me a man completely 
so fashioned ; then show me at least one who is be- 
coming so fashioned, one who has begun to tend 
in that direction; do me this favour; do not 
begrudge an old man the sight of that spectacle 
which to this very day I have never seen. Do 
you fancy that you are going to show me the Zeus 
or the Athena of Pheidias, a creation of ivory 
and gold? Let one of you show me the soul of a 
man who wishes to be of one mind with God, and 
never again to blame either God or man, to fail in 
nothing that he would achieve, to fall into nothing 
that he would avoid, to be free from anger, envy 
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4 Schenkl: 87° &y S (87ay corr.). 
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and jealousy—but why use circumlocutions ?—a man 
who has set his heart upon changing from a man 
into a god, and although he is still in this paltry 
body of death, does none the less have his purpose 
set upon fellowship with Zeus. Show him to me! 
’ But you cannot. Why, then, do you mock your 
own selves and cheat everybody else? And why 
do you put on a guise that is not your own and walk 
about as veritable thieves and robbers who have 
stolen these designations and properties that in no 
sense belong to you? 

And so now I am your teacher, and you are being 
taught in my school. And my purpose is this—to 
make of you a perfect work, secure against restraint, 
compulsion, and hindrance, free, prosperous, happy, 
looking to God in everything both small and great ; 
and you are here with the purpose of learning and 
practising all this. Why, then, do you not complete 
the work, if it is true that you on your part have 
the right kind of purpose and I on my part, in 
addition to the purpose, have the right kind of 
preparation? What is it that is lacking? When 
I see a craftsman who has material lying ready at 
hand, I look for the finished product. Here also, 
then, is the craftsman, and here is the material ; 
what do we yet lack? Cannot the matter be 
taught? Itcan. Is it, then, not under our control? 
Nay, it is the only thing in the whole world that zs 
under our control. Wealth is not under our control, 
nor health, nor fame, nor, in a word, anything else 
except the right use of external impressions. This 
alone is by nature secure against restraint and 
hindrance. Why, then, do you not finish the work ? 
Tell me the reason. For it lies either in me, or in 
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1 In § 29. 

2 The essential position of the philosophers of the New or 
Middle Academy as exemplified by Arcesilaus and Carneades, 
which Epictetus attacks here, was the denial of the possi- 
bility of knowledge, or of the existence of any positive 


proof, and the maintenance of an attitude of suspended 
judgement. 
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you, or in the nature of the thing. The thing itselt 
is possible and is the only thing that is under our 
control. Consequently, then, the fault lies either 
in me, or in you, or, what is nearer the truth, in us 
both. What then? Would you like to have us at 
- last begin to introduce here a purpose such as I 
have described?! Let us let bygones be bygones. 
Only let us begin, and, take my word for it, you 
shall see. 


CHAPTER XX 


Against Epicureans and Academics ? 


Tue propositions which are true and evident must 
of necessity be employed even by those who con- 
tradict them; and one might consider as perhaps 
the strongest proof of a proposition being evident 
the fact that even the man who contradicts it finds 
himself obliged at the same time to employ it. For 
example, if a man should contradict the proposition 
that there is a universal statement which is true, it 
is clear that he must assert the contrary, and say: 
No universal statement is true. Slave, this is not 
true, either. For what else does this assertion 
amount to than: If a statement is universal, it is 
false? Again, if a man comes forward and says, 
“ T would have you know that nothing is knowable, 
but that everything is uncertain”; or if someone 
else says, “Believe me, and it will be to your 
advantage, when I say: One ought not to believe 
a man at all’’; or again, someone else, “ Learn from 
me, man, that it is impossible to learn anything; it 
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is I who tell you this and I will prove it to you, if you 
wish,” what difference is there between these persons 
and—whom shall I say ?—those who call themselves 
Academics? “O men,” say the Academics, “ give 
your assent to the statement that no man assents to 

_any statement; believe us when we say that no man 
can believe anybody.” 

So also Epicurus, when he wishes to do away 
with the natural fellowship of men with one another, 
at the same time makes use of the very principle 
that he is doing away with. For what does he 
say? “Be not deceived, men, nor led astray, nor 
mistaken; there is no natural fellowship with 
one another among rational beings; believe me. 
Those who say the contrary are deceiving you and 
leading you astray with false reasons.” Why do 
you care, then? Allow us to be deceived. Will 
you fare any the worse, if all the rest of us are 
persuaded that we do have a natural fellowship with 
one another, and that we ought by all means to 
guard it? Nay, your position will be much better 
and safer. Man, why do you worry about us, why 
keep vigil on our account, why light your lamp, why 
rise betimes, why write such big books? Is it to 
keep one or another of us from being deceived into 
the belief that the gods care for men, or is it 
to keep one or another of us from supposing that 
the nature of the good is other than pleasure? For 
if this is so, off to your couch and sleep, and lead 
the life of a worm, of which you have judged your- 
self worthy ; eat and drink and copulate and defe- 
cate and snore. What do you care how the rest of 
mankind will think about these matters, or whether 
their ideas be sound or not? For what have you to 
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1 Added by Wolf. 
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do with us? Come, do you interest yourself in 
sheep because they allow themselves to be shorn by 
us, and milked, and finally to be butchered and cut 
up? Would it not be desirable if men could be 
charmed and bewitched into slumber by the Stoics 
-and allow themselves to be shorn and milked by 
you and your kind? Is not this something that you 
ought to have said to your fellow Epicureans 
only and to have concealed your views from out- 
siders, taking special pains to persuade them, of 
all people, that we are by nature born with a sense 
of fellowship, and that self-control is a good thing, 
so that everything may be kept for you? Or ought 
we to maintain this fellowship with some, but not 
with others? With whom, then, ought we to main- 
tain it? With those who reciprocate by maintaining 
it with us, or with those who are transgressors of it ? 
And who are greater transgressors of it than you 
Epicureans who have set up such doctrines ? 

What, then, was it that roused Epicurus from his 
slumbers and compelled him to write what he did? 
What else but that which is the strongest thing in 
men—nature, which draws a man to do her will 
though he groans and is reluctant? “ For,” says 
she, “since you hold these anti-social opinions, 
write them down and bequeathe them to others and 
give up your sleep because of them and become 
in fact yourself the advocate to denounce your own 
doctrines.”’ Shall we speak of Orestes as being 
pursued by the Furies and roused from his slumbers? 
But are not the Furies and the Avengers that 
beset Epicurus more savage? They roused him 
from sleep and would not let him rest, but compelled 
him to herald his own miseries, just as madness and 
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ti cor haiverar; “av Oérys, KaTacKevdcw 6tL 
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1 Schenkl: rf (o added later) 4 S. 
2 Schenkl: exe? S. 


* Priests of Cybele who mutilated themselves in frenzy. 
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wine compel the Galli.1 Such a powerful and in- 
vincible thing is the nature of man. For how can 
a vine be moved to act, not like a vine, but like an 
olive, or again an olive to act, not like an olive, 
but like a vine? It is impossible, inconceivable. 
-Neither, then, is it possible for a man absolutely to 
lose the affections of a man, and those who cut off 
their bodily organs are unable to cut off the really 
important thing—their sexual desires. So with 
Epicurus: he cut off everything that characterizes 
a man, the head of a household, a citizen, and a 
friend, but he did not succeed in cutting off the 
desires of human beings; for that he could not do, 
any more than the easy-going * Academics are able to 
cast away or blind their own sense-perceptions, 
although they have made every effort to do so. 

Ah, what a misfortune! Aman has received from 
nature measures and standards for discovering the 
truth, and then does not go on and take the pains to 
add to these and to work out additional principles 
to supply the deficiencies, but does exactly the 
opposite, endeavouring to take away and destroy 
whatever faculty he does possess for discovering the 
truth. What do you say, philosopher? What is 
your opinion of piety and sanctity? “If you wish, 
I shall prove that it is good.” By all means, prove 
it, that our citizens may be converted and may 
honour the Divine and at last cease to be indifferent 
about the things that are of supreme importance. 
* Do you, then, possess the proofs?’’ I do, thank 
heaven. “Since, then, you are quite satisfied with 


2 That is, unwilling to think matters through to a logical 
end. The meaning of the expression comes out clearly in 
the following section. 
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1 The Athenians twice abandoned their city, once in 480 B.0., 
and again in 479 B.o., rather than submit to the Persians. 
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all this, hear the contrary: The gods do not exist, 
and even if they do, they pay no attention to men, 
nor have we any fellowship with them, and hence 
this piety and sanctity which the multitude talk about 
is a lie told by impostors and sophists, or, I swear, 
. by legislators to frighten and restrain evildoers.” 
Well done, philosopher! You have conferred a 
service upon our citizens, you have recovered our 
young men who were already inclining to despise 
things divine. “What then? Does not all this 
satisfy you? Learn now how righteousness is 
nothing, how reverence is folly, how a father is 
nothing, how a son is nothing.” Well done, 
philosopher! Keep at it; persuade the young men, 
that we may have more who feel and speak as you 
do. it is from principles like these that our well- 
governed states have grown great! Principles like 
these have made Sparta what it was! These are 
the convictions which Lycurgus wrought into the 
Spartans by his laws and his system of education, 
nameiy that neither is slavery base rather than 
noble, nor freedom noble rather than base! Those 
who died at Thermopylae died because of these 
judgements regarding slavery and freedom! And 
for what principles but these did the men of Athens 
give up their city?? And then those who talk thus 
marry and beget children and fulfil the duties of 
citizens and get themselves appointed priests and 
prophets! Priests and prophets of whom? Of 
gods that do not exist! And they themselves con- 
sult the Pythian priestess—in order to hear lies 
and to interpret the oracles to others! Oh what 
monstrous shamelessness and imposture! 
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1 There is an abrupt transition here from the Epicureans 
to the Academics, 


2 Demeter and Kore represent agriculture and the ‘‘ corn- 
spirit.” Pluto is added as the personification of the darkness 
of earth out of which the plants spring, and as the spouse of 
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Man, what are you doing?! You are confuting 
your own self every day, and are you unwilling 
to give up these frigid attempts of yours? When 
you eat, where do you bring your hand? To your 
mouth, or to youreye? When you take a bath, into 
_ what do you step? When did you ever call the pota 
plate, or the ladle a spit? If I were slave to one of 
these men, even if I had to be soundly flogged by 
him every day, I would torment him. “ Boy, throw 
a little oil into the bath.” I would have thrown a 
little fish sauce in, and as I left would pour it down 
on his head. ‘ What does this mean?” “TI had an 
external impression that could not be distinguished 
from olive oil; indeed, it was altogether like it. I 
swear by your fortune.” “ Here, give me the gruel.” 
I would have filled a side dish with vinegar and fish 
sauce and brought it tohim. ‘ Did I not ask for the 
gruel?” ‘‘ Yes, master; thisis gruel.” “Is not this 
vinegar and fish sauce?” ‘ How so, any more than 

ruel.”’ “Take and smell it, take and taste it.” 
“ Well, how do you know, if the senses deceive us?” 
If I had had three or four fellow-slaves who felt as I 
did, I would have made him burst with rage and hang 
himself, or else change his opinion. But as it is, such 
men are toying with us; they use all the gifts of 
nature, while in theory doing away with them. 

Grateful men indeed and reverential: Why, if 
nothing else, at least they eat bread every day, and 
yet have the audacity to say, “ We do not know if 
there is a Demeter, or a Kore, or a Pluto” 2; not to 


Kore, or else, possibly, because he suggests the death of the 
grain of corn before the new shoot appears. Cf. 1. Corinth. 
xv. 36: ‘That which thou sowest is not quickened, except 
it die.” 
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1 cis Badaveiov Schenkl, but cf. I. 11, 32. 
2 Added by Wolf. 


2 rav . . . xakay transferred by Wendland from the end of 
the preceding chapter. 
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mention that, although they enjoy night and day, the 
changes of the year and the stars and the sea and the 
earth and the co-operation of men, they are not 
moved in the least by any one of these things, but 
look merely for a chance to belch out their trivial 

- “problem,” and after thus exercising their stomach 
to go off to the bath. But what they are going to 
say, or what they are going to talk about, or to whom, 
and what their hearers are going to get out of these 
things that they are saying, all this has never given 
them a moment’s concern. 1 greatly fear that a 
noble-spirited young man may hear these statements 
and be influenced by them, or, having been influenced 
already, may lose all the germs of the nobility which 
he possessed; that we may be giving an adulterer 
grounds for brazening out his acts; that some 
embezzler of public funds may lay hold of a specious 
plea based upon these theories ; that someone who 
neglects his own parents may gain additional 
affrontery from them. 

What, then, in your opinion is good or bad, base or 
noble? This or that? What then? Is there any 
use in arguing further against any of these persons, or 
giving them a reason, or listening to one of theirs, or 
trying to convert them? By Zeus, one might much 
rather hope to convert a filthy degenerate than men 
who have become so deaf and blind ! 


CHAPTER XXI 
Of inconsistency 


Some of their faults men readily admit, but others 
not so readily. Now no one will admit that he is 
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1 Shaftesbury: rt: od J. 2 Supplied by Schenkl. 
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foolish or unintelligent, but, quite the contrary, you 
hear everyone say, “I wish I had as much luck as I 
have sense.” But they readily admit that they are 
timid, and say, “I am a bit timid, I admit; but in 
general you will not find me to be a fool.” A man 
will not readily admit that he is incontinent, not at 
all that he is unjust, and will never admit that he is 
envious or meddlesome; but most men will admit 
that they are moved by pity. What is the reason for 
this? The principal reason is confusion of thought 
and an unwillingness to admit a fault in matters 
which involve good and evil; but, apart from that, 
different people are affected by different motives, and, 
as arule, they will never admit anything that they 
conceive to be disgraceful; timidity, for example, 
they conceive to be an indication of a prudent dispo- 
sition, and the same is true of pity, but stupidity they 
conceive to be a slave’s quality altogether ; also they 
will never plead guilty to offences against society. 
Now in the case of most errors, the principal reason 
why men are inclined to admit them is because they 
conceive that there is an involuntary element in 
them, as, for instance, in timidity and pity. And if 
a man ever does, grudgingly, admit that he is incon- 
tinent, he adds that he is in love, expecting to be 
excused as for an involuntary act. But injustice they 
do not at all conceive of as involuntary. In jealousy 
there is also, as they fancy, an element of the 
involuntary, and therefore this too is a fault which 
men grudgingly admit. 

When such are the men we live among—so 
confused, so ignorant both of what they mean by 
“ evil” and what evil quality they have, or whether 
they have one, or, if so, how they come to have it, or 
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1 Reiske and Koraes: més 8. 
2 Salmasius: 7a 9. 


1 Evidently the student depended upon his home for his 
supplies, 
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how they will get rid of it—among such men I 
wonder whether it is not worth while for us also to 
watch ourselves, each one asking himself the 
questions: “Is it possible that I too am one of these 
people? What conceit am I cherishing regarding 
- myself? How do I conduct myself? Do 1 for my 
part act like a wise man? Do I for my part act like 
a man of self-control? Do I for my part ever say 
that I have been educated to meet whatever comes ? 
Have I the consciousness, proper to a man who 
knows nothing, that I do know nothing? Do I go 
to my teacher, like one who goes to consult an 
oracle, prepared to obey? Or do I, too, like a 
sniffing child, go to school to learn only the history 
of philosophy and to understand the books which I 
did not understand before, and, if chance offers, to 
explain them to others?” Man, at home you have 
fought a regular prize-fight with your slave, you 
have driven your household into the street, you have 
disturbed your neighbours’ peace; and now do you 
come to me with a solemn air, like a philosopher, 
and sitting down pass judgement on the explanation 
I gave of the reading of the text and on the 
application, forsooth, of the comments I made as I 
babbled out whatever came into my head? You 
have come in a spirit of envy, in a spirit of 
humiliation because nothing is being sent you from 
home,! and you sit there while the lecture is going 
on, thinking, on your part, of nothing in the world 
but how you stand with your father or your brother! 
You reflect: “What are my people at home 
saying about me? At this moment they are 
thinking that I am making progress in my studies, 
and they are saying ‘He will know everything 
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1 Supplied by Wolf. ® Meibom: pera taira 8. 


1 See II. 17, 34, and note. 
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when he comes back home!’ I did want, at one 
time, I suppose, to learn everything before going back 
home, but that requires a great deal of hard work, 
and nobody sends me anything, and at Nicopolis 
they have rotten accommodations at the baths, and 
my lodgings are bad, and the school here is bad.” 
And then people say: “Nobody gets any good 
from going to school.” Well, who goes to school— 
who, I repeat—with the expectation of being cured? 
Who with the expectation of submitting his own 
judgements for purification? Who with the ex- 
pectation of coming to a realization of what 
judgements he needs? Why, then, are you sur- 
prised, if you carry back home from your school 
precisely the judgements you bring to it? For you 
do not come with the expectation of laying them 
aside, or of correcting them, or of getting others in 
exchange for them. Not at all, nor anything like 
it. Look rather to this at least—whether you 
are getting what you came for. You want to be 
able to speak fluently about philosophic principles. 
Well, are you not becoming more of an idle 
babbler? Do not these petty philosophic principles 
supply you with material for making exhibitions? 
Do you not resolve syllogisms, and arguments with 
equivocal premisses? Do you not examine the 
assumptions in The Liar} syllogism, and in hypo- 
thetical syllogisms? Why, then, are you still 
vexed, if you are getting what you came for? 
“Yes, but if my child or my brother dies, or if I 
must die, or be tortured, what good will such things 
dome?” But was it really for this that you came ? 
Is it really for this that you sit by my side? Did 
you ever really light your lamp, or work late at 
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night, for this? Or when you went out into the 
covered walk did you ever set before yourself, 
instead of a syllogism, some external impression and 
examine this with your felow-students? When did 
you ever do that? And then you say, “The 
principles are useless’”’ To whom? To those who 
do not use them properly. For instance, eye-salves 
are not useless to those who rub them on when and 
as they ought, and poultices are not useless, 
jumping-weights are not useless; but they are 
useless to some people, and, on the other hand, 
useful to others’ If you ask me now, “Are our 
syllogisms useful?” I will tell you that they are, 
and, if you wish, I will show how they are useful. 
“ Fiave they, then, helped me at all?” Man, you 
did not ask, did you? whether they are useful to 
you, but whether they are useful in general? Let 
the man who is suffering from dysentery ask me 
whether vinegar is useful; I will tell him that it is 
useful. “Is it useful, then, to me?” I will say, 
“No. Seek first to have your discharge stopped, 
the little ulcers healed.” So do you also, men, first 
cure your ulcers, stop your discharges, be tranquil in 
mind, bring it free from distraction into the school ; 
and then you will know what power reason has. 


CHAPTER XXII 
Of friendship 


Wuatever a man is interested in he naturally 
loves. Now do men take an interest in things evil? 
Not at all. Well, and do they take an interest in 
things which in no respect concern them? No, not 
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in these, either. It remains, therefore, that men 
take an interest in good things only; and if they 
take an interest in them, they love them. Whoever, 
then, has knowledge of good things, would know 
how to love them too; but when a man is unable 
to distinguish things good from things evil, and 
- what is neither good nor evil from both the others, 
how could he take the next step and have the 
power to love? Accordingly, the power to love 
belongs to the wise man and to him alone. 

How so? says someone; for I am foolish myself, 
but yet I love my child.—By the gods, I am sur- 
prised at you; at the very outset you have admitted 
that you are foolish. For something is lacking in 
you; what is it? Do you not use sense perception, 
do you not distinguish between external impressions, 
do you not supply the nourishment for your body 
that is suitable to it, and shelter, and a dwelling? 
How comes it, then, that you admit you are foolish ? 
Because, by Zeus, you are frequently bewildered 
and disturbed by your external impressions, and 
overcome by their persuasive character; and at one 
moment you consider these things good, and then 
again you consider them, though the very same, 
evil, and later on as neither good nor evil; and, in 
a word, you are subject to pain, fear, envy, turmoil, 
and change; that is why you are foolish, as you 
admit you are. And in loving are you not change- 
able? But as for wealth, and pleasure, and, in a 
word, material things, do you not consider them 
at one moment good, at another bad? And do you 
not consider the same persons at one moment good, 
and at another bad, and do you not at one moment 
feel friendly towards them, and at another unfriendly, 
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2 Quoted from memory. That of Euripides give yaipeis 
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was bracketed by Elter. 


+ Euripides, 4/cestis, 691, Browning's translation. Cf. the 


critical note. Admetus had been reproaching his father for 
not being willing to die in his stead. 
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and at one moment praise them, while at another 
you blame them?—Yes, I am subject to exactly 
these emotions.—What then? Do you think that 
the man who has been deceived about someone can 
be his friend?—No, indeed.—And can the man 
whose choice of a friend is subject to change show 
good will to that friend ?—No, neither can he.— 
And the man who now reviles someone, and later 
on admires him?—No, neither can he.—What 
then? Did you never see dogs fawning on one 
another and playing with one another, so that you 
say, “Nothing could be more friendly”? But to 
see what their friendship amounts to, throw a piece 
of meat between them and you will find out. Throw 
likewise between yourself and your son a small piece 
of land, and you will find out how much your son 
wants to bury you, the sooner the better, and how 
earnestly you pray for your son’s death. Then you 
will change your mind again and say, “‘ What a child 
I have brought up! All this time he has been ready 
to carry me to my grave.” Throw between you a 
pretty wench, and the old man as well as the young 
one falls in love with her; or, again, a bit of glory. 
And if you have to risk your life you will say what 
the father of Admetus did: 


“ Thou joyest seeing daylight: dost suppose 
Thy father joys not too?’’? 


Do you imagine that he did not love his own child 
when it was small, and that he was not in agony 
when it had the fever, and that he did not say over 
and over again, “If only I had the fever instead’’? 
And then, when the test comes and is upon him, 
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1 Reiske (simvud luserwnt Schegk): cupmematxdres Bentley, 
Koraes: ouumetondres S, Schenkl. 


2 (eipdras) Bentley: épwras. 7a.5° S. Cf. the marginal 
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just see what words he utters! Were not Eteocles 
and Polyneices born of the same mother and the same 
father? Had they not been brought up together, 
lived together, played together, slept together, many 
a time kissed one another? So that I fancy if anyone 
had seen them, he would have laughed at the 
philosophers for their paradoxical views on friendship. 
But when the throne was cast between them, like a 
piece of meat between the dogs, see what they say: 


Eteo. Where before the wall dost mean to stand ? 
Poly. Why asked thou this of me? 

Eteo. I shall range myself against thee. 

Poly. Mine is also that desire! + 


Such also are the prayers they utter.? 

It is a general rule—be not deceived—that every 
living thing is to nothing so devoted as to its own 
interest. Whatever, then, appears to it to stand in 
the way of this interest, be it a brother, or father, 
or child, or loved one, or lover, the being hates, 
accuses, and curses it. For its nature is to love 
nothing so much as its own interest; this to it 
is father and brother and kinsmen and country and 
God. When, for instance, we think that the gods 
stand in the way of our attainment of this, we revile 
even them, cast their statues to the ground, and 
burn their temples, as Alexander ordered the temples 
of Asclepius to be burned when his loved one died. 
For this reason, if a man puts together in one scale 

1 Euripides, Phoenissae, 621 f. 

2 Jn vv. 1365 ff. and 1373 ff., where each prays that he 


may kill his brother. 
3 Hephaestion ; cf. Arrian, Anabasis, VII. 14, 5. 


gloss épwrgs in Mare. 471 on Phoenissae, 621, where the MSS. 
give foropeis, and Trans. Am. Philol. Assoc., LI. 49. 
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1 Upton (after Schegk) : éxetvo S. 


* That is, the things with which a man identifies himself 
and his personal interest. 
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his interest and righteousness and what is honour- 
able and country and parents and friends, they 
are all safe; but if he puts his interest in one 
scale, and in the other friends and country and 
kinsmen and justice itself, all these latter are lost 
- because they are outweighed by his interest. For 
where one can say “I” and “mine,” to that side 
must the creature perforce incline; if they} are in 
the flesh, there must the ruling power be; if they 
are in the moral purpose, there must it be; if they 
are in externals, there must it be. If, therefore, I 
am where my moral purpose is, then, and then only, 
will I be the friend and son and the father that I 
should be. For then this will be my interest—to 
keep my good faith, my self-respect, my forbearance, 
my abstinence, and my co-operation, and to main- 
tain my relations with other men. But if I put 
what is mine in one scale, and what is honourable 
in the other, then the statement of Epicurus assumes 
strength, in which he declares that “ the honourable 
is either nothing at all, or at best only what people 
hold in esteem.” 

It was through ignorance of this that the Athenians 
and Lacedaemonians quarrelled, and the Thebans 
with both of them, and the Great King with Greece, 
and the Macedonians with both of them, and in our 
days the Romans with the Getae, and yet earlier 
than any of these, what happened at Ilium was due 
to this. Alexander was a guest of Menelaus, and 
if anyone had seen their friendly treatment of one 
another, he would have disbelieved any man who 
said they were not friends. But there was thrown 
in between them a morsel, a pretty woman, and to 
win her war arose. So now, when you see friends, 
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or brothers, who seem to be of one mind, do not 
instantly make pronouncement about their friend- 
ship, not even if they swear to it, nor even if they 
say that they cannot be separated from one another. 
The ruling principle of the bad man is not to be 
- trusted; it is insecure, incapable of judgement, a 
prey now to one external impression and now to 
another. Nay, do not make the same enquiry that 
most men do, asking whether two men are of the 
same parents, or were brought up together, or had 
the same school attendant, but this, and this only: 
Where do they put their interest—outside them- 
selves, or in their moral purpose? If outside, call 
them not friends, any more than you would call 
them faithful, steadfast, courageous, or free; nay, 
call them not even human beings, if you are wise. 
For it is no judgement of human sort which makes 
them bite (that is revile) one another, and take to 
the desert (that is, to the market-place) as wild 
beasts take to the mountains, and in courts of law 
act the part of brigands; nor is it a judgement 
of human sort which makes them profligates and 
adulterers and corrupters; nor is it any such thing 
which makes men guilty of any of the many other 
crimes which they commit against one another; it 
is because of one single judgement, and this alone— 
because they put themselves and what belongs to 
themselves in the category of things which lie outside 
the sphere of moral purpose. But if you hear these 
men assert that in all sincerity they believe the good 
to be where moral purpose lies, and where there is 
the right use of external impressions, then you need 
no longer trouble yourself as to whether they are 
son and father, or brothers, or have been schoolmates 
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a long time and are comrades ; but though this is the 
only knowledge you have concerning them, you may 
confidently declare them “ friends,” just as you may 
declare them “ faithful” and “ upright.’’ For where 
else is friendship to be found than where there is 
fidelity, respect, a devotion! to things honourable 
and to naught beside? 

*‘ But he has paid attention to me all these years; 
and did he not love me?” How do you know, 
slave, whether he has paid attention to you just as he 
sponges his shoes, or curries his horse? How do 
you know but that, when you have lost your utility, 
as that of some utensil, he will throw you away like 
a broken plate? “ But she is my wife and we have 
lived together all these years.”” But how long did 
Eriphyle live with Amphiaraus, yes, and bore him 
children, and many of them? But a necklace came 
in petween them. And what does a necklace signify ? 
One’s judgement about things like a necklace. That 
was the brutish element, that was what sundered 
the bond of love, what would not allow a woman to 
be a wife, a mother to remain a mother. So let 
every one of you who is eager to be a friend to 
somebody himself, or to get somebody else for a 
friend, eradicate these judgements, hate them, banish 
them from his own soul. When this is done, first 
of all, he will not be reviling himself, fighting with 
himself, repenting, tormenting himself: and, in the 
second place, in relation to his comrade, he will be 
always straightforward to one who is like him him- 
self, while to one who is unlike he will be tolerant, 
gentle, kindly, forgiving, as to one who is ignorant 

1 For Sédots in this sense (not in L. and S.), see Thes. L.G. 
sv. and especially R. Hirzel:  OUntersuch. zu Cic. Philos. 
Schr. IL. (1882), 563, n. 1; Bonhoffer 1890: 286, n. 1. 
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oUyyV@LoviKds @S 7 pos ayvoodvra, @ 3 mpos S1a- 
mimrovra Tept TOV peylatov ovdevt XareETOS, 
ar eldas axpiBas To Tov [lXadtTwvos, OTL TAaca 
wuxn adxovoa oTépeTar Tis arnbelas. el 6€ HN, 
Ta pev ara mpagere maura boa ot pirou Kal 
cuprreia be Kal cvaKNYHTETE Kal cupmdevoere 
Kal €x TOV avTov yeyevnuévor Ececbe Kal yap 
of ders. iro & ovdr exeivor OVP bpels, wéExX pus 
dy éynte TA Onpiodyn tadta Kal papa Soypata. 


xy’. epi ris tod Néyew Suvapews. 

BiBrtov mas adv Hdiov avayven} Kal pdov 7d 
evonjorépors ypdmuace yeypappevov. ovKoby 
ral oyous mas dv Tes pdov dxovaere * TOUS 
evo moot dpa kai edrperéow ovopace oeon- 
pacmévovs. ovK apa TovTO pyréov, @S ovdenta 
Svvamis éoTiy amayyeNTiKy: TodTo yap dua 
jev doe Bods éorw av0pwrou, dua dé dethod. 
aceBods HEV, bre Tas Tapa tod Beod Xapitas 
dripater, domep €i avypet THY evypnoTtiav THS 
dpareKijs ) HS deovorueiis Suvdpews ) auTas 
TIS PovynriKhs. ely) ody oot 0 Geos opParpods 
eda@xer, eich mvedpa even pacer avrois oUTwS 
laoxupov Kal pidorexvor, Hare paxpav €&Esxvov- 
pevov avapadooer0at Tovs TUTOUS TOV OPwLEVvOD ; 


1 Koraes : avayva } 8. 2 Schenkl: akodce: S. 


Gyo. 28, 4 


2 In Stoic physiology the spirit of vision connected the 
central mind with the pupil of the eye, and sight was 
produced by the action of this spirit upon external objects, 
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or is making a mistake in things of the greatest 
importance; he will not be harsh with anybody, 
because he knows well the saying of Plato, that 
“every soul is unwillingly deprived of the truth.’ 1 
But if you fail to do this, you may do everything 
_ else that friends do—drink together, and share the 
same tent, and sail on the same ship—and you may 
be sons of the same parents; yes, and so may snakes! 
But they will never be friends and no more will you, 
as long as you retain these brutish and abominable 
judgements. 


CHAPTER XXIII 
Of the faculty of expression 


Everyone would read with greater pleasure and 
ease the book that is written in the clearer characters. 
Therefore everyone would also listen with greater 
ease to those discourses that are expressed in 
appropriate and attractive language We must not, 
therefore, say that there is no faculty of expression, 
for this is to speak both as an impious man and 
as a coward, As an impious man, because one is 
thereby disparaging the gifts received from God, as 
though one were denying the usefulness of the 
faculty of vision, or that of hearing, or that of speech 
itself. Did God give you eyes to no purpose, did 
He to no purpose put in them a spirit? so strong 
and so cunningly devised that it reaches out to a 
great distance and fashions the forms of whatever 
not by the passive reception of rays. See L. Stein, 
Psychologie der Stoa (1886), 127-9; Erkenntnist/eorie der Stoa 
(1888), 135 f.; A. Bonhéffer, Zpiktet und die Sioa (1890), 123 ; 
and for the origins of this general theory, J. I. Beare, Greek 
Theories of elementary Cognition (1906), 11 ff. 
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kal Toios diryryeRos « obTws OKUS Kal emripehas § 3 elkn 
be Kal Tov » meTakd a cepa: oUT@sS évepyov érroinoev Kal 
evTovoD, dare 8: adtob TEeLvoLEevoU * res Sicxvei- 
cba thy dpacw; ex Se Pads eroincer, od p?) 
TApPOVTOS ovdevos Tov adXrov ddedos Hy; 
"AvOpore, pyr ax dourtos io Oe prjre mdahuy 
pvr} Lov Tov KPELTTOVOY, aXnv omép bev TOD 
opéiv Kab dicovew kat vn Aia dmép avtov 
tod Shy Kal tay _ouvepyav mpos avo, umrép 
kapTa@v. Enpdav, wep oivov, wvrrép @ralou 
evyapiore TH Oep wéurnoo 8 Ste aro Ti ou 
dédwxev Kpeit Tov andavtwy TOUTMD, TO _xengo- 
fevov avtots, TO SoKipacor, TO Tiyy akiav éxadoTtov 
Noylovpevov. Th yap eats TO atrohaivopevov 
Umép éxdoTns TovTwY TaV duVapEewV, OTOL 
Tis akia éotly a’tdv; gyn te av’Tn éxaoTn 7 
Svvapts ; poy TL THS OpaTiKhs Tor’ HKovcas Ae- 
yovons TL Tepl EauTHs, my TL THS AkovoTiKAs ; 
aXW’ @s Sidxovor cal SodrAaL TeTaypévar elolv 
Umnperely TH Xpnotenh tav pavraciay. Kav 
mvOn, Tocou ExaoTov atvov cor, tivos muvOa- 
vn; Tis co atroxpivetat; TOs otv S¥vaTai TIS 
arn Svvauts Kpeloowv elvar tavTns, 4) Kal Tats 
AorTais Staxovors yphtrar Kal Sonate: avti 
éxacta Kal avopaivetat; tis yap éxelvwv oidev, 
tis éotiv avtn Kal tocov atia; tis éxelvwv 
oléev, omote Set xphoOar aith Kal mote un; 


' Wolf: yvouévov S. 

2 The words uh tt rupav 3 ph Te KpiOav; wh ti trmov; ph mi 
xvvés; “Or wheat, or barley, or a horse, ora dog?” “which 
follow at this point in S, were deleted by Schenk (after 
Schweighiuser) as being out of keeping with the context. 
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is seen? And what messenger is so swift and so 
attentive as the eye? And did He to no purpose 
make also the intervening air so active and so intent 1 
that the vision passes through it as through some 
tense medium? And did He to no purpose create 
_ light, without the presence of which all else were 
useless ? 

Man, be neither ungrateful for these gifts, nor 
yet forgetful of the better things, but for sight and 
hearing, yes and, by Zeus, for life itself and for 
what is conducive to it, for dry fruits, for wine, for 
olive oil, give thanks unto God; and at the same 
time remember that He has given you something 
better than all these things—the faculty which can 
make use of them, pass judgement upon them, 
estimate the value of each. For what is that which, 
in the case of each of these faculties, shows what it 
is worth?? Is it each faculty itself? Did you ever 
hear the faculty of sight say anything about itself? 
Or the faculty of vision? No, but they have been 
appointed as servants and slaves to minister to the 
faculty which makes use of external impressions. 
And if you ask, what each thing is worth, of whom 
do you ask? Who is to answer you? How, then, 
can any other faculty be superior to this which both 
uses the rest as its servants, and itself passes judge- 
ment upon each several thing and pronounces upon 
it? For which one of them knows what it is and 
what it is worth? Which one of them knows when 
one ought to use it, and when not? What is the 


1 That is, firm, taut, elastic, so as to be sensitive to the 
action of the spirit of vision, and not dull and yielding like 
mud or putty. 

2 For the general theme, see I. 1. 
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\ > 
tis éotiv 4 avolyovca Kal KAetovca Tors opbar- 
LN \ > , ? Py al > / lal be 
povs kal ag wv det atroatpégovea, Tois oe 
e ‘ ” ’ > e 
Tpoaayouea ; 1) opatiky ; ov, GAX 1% Tpoatpe- 
, 
TLK)}. TIS ) TA OTA ewLKAEloVTAa Kal avolyouca ; 
tis, Kal” fv mepiepyou Kal wevOijves ) madw 
> / € \ , A e > , - 1 > »” 
QKiLVNTOL UTO AOYOU ; N aKOVoTLKy ;* OVK AAANH 
) ) mpoarpetixy Svivauts. elt’ avdt iSodca, Ste 
> a \ a a BA ig 4, 
év tudrais Kai Kkwdais tais adrAais amacais 
Suvdpeciv eote pndé Te GAO Guvopav Svvapmévars 
TAY auTa éxeiva Ta Epya, ed’ ols tTeTayuévac 
a a \ 
elol Suaxovety tavtn Kal bwrnpetetv, adT? Oé povn 
o&) Brérer cal tas 7 ddras Kabopa, rocov 
€ / >? , \ e , / e Lal ” 
éxdotn akia, Kal avTyv, wéedrer Auly ANDO TL 
\ .? 
atopaivesOar TO KpatiaTov elvat 7) adTHV ; Kal 
cal » , A A e nn 
Tl Totel AX dPParpmos avoryOels 4 Opa; et Se 
a \ a IQA a \ * F 
def THY Tov Tivos Ldelty yuvaixa Kal TAs, Tis 
Dévyer ; 1) mpoarpetixy. ef Sé Set mictEedaar Tois 
a A a 
AeXOciow 1) amtoticat Kal TicTevVoavTa épebi- 
aOfvar i) un, Tis Néyer; OY 7) TpoatpeTLKy ; 1) dé 
ppactixn altn kal KAAAWTLCTLK) TOV dVOLATD, 
v ” »O7 / / ” a 4 
el tus dpa idia Svvamis, Ti AXXO Totel H, OTaV 
, / bd , / \ , , 
éutréon Noyos Tepl Tivos, KAAAWTICEL TA OVOMATLA 
/ 
kal ovvtiOnow doTep of KouuwTal THY KO-ND; 
, o M4 a + 
mortepov 8 eitrety Apewov 1) clwricat Kal ovTwsS 
&evvov 4) €xelvas Kal ToDTO TpéTOV 4) Ov Tpéror, 
\ \ \ 
Kal TOV Kalpov Exdotov Kal THY xpeiav Tis aXN 
/ 
Aéyer 1) 7 TpoatpeTiKy ; Oédevs odv avTiy Taper- 
Godcar abris xataWnpicacba; 


1 Upton from his ‘‘ codex” (after Wolf): 4 &covoritol 8. 
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faculty that opens and closes the eyes, and turns 
them away from the things from which it should turn 
them, but directs them toward other things? The 
faculty of sight? No, but the faculty of moral 
purpose. What is the faculty that closes and opens 
_ the ears? What is that faculty by virtue of which 

men are curious and inquisitive, or again, unmoved 
by what is said? The faculty of hearing? No, it 
is none other than the faculty of moral purpose. 
When, then, this faculty sees that all the other 
faculties which surround it are blind and deaf, and 
unable to see anything but the very acts for which 
they have been appointed to serve and minister 
unto it, while it alone sees clearly and surveys, not 
only all the rest, determining what each is worth, 
but itself also, is it likely to pronounce that anything 
else is supreme but itself? And what else can the 
open eye do but see? But whether it ought to 
see someone’s wife and how, what faculty tells it ? 
That of moral purpose. And what faculty tells a 
man whether he ought to believe what he has been 
told, or disbelieve, and, if he believes, whether he 
ought to be provoked by it or not? Is it not that 
of moral purpose? And this faculty of speech and 
of the adornment of language, if it really is a separate 
faculty, what else does it do, when discourse arises 
about some topic, but ornament and compose the 
words, as hairdressers do the hair? But whether 
it is better to speak than to keep silence, and to 
do so in this way, or in that, and whether this is 
appropriate or not appropriate, and the proper 
occasion and utility of each action—what else tells 
us all this but the faculty of moral purpose? Would 
you, then, have it come forward and condemn itself? 
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“Te ody,” onatv, “ef oUTws TO mpaypa exet, 
wal dvvatat To diaxovodv Kpeiaoov eiva éxetvou 
@ Siaxovel, o lrmos TOU iméws 1) 0 KUOY Tod 
cuvnyod 4) TO dpyavov tod «iBapiatod 4h of 
dmnpérar TOU Bacrréws ; sv" —Tié éoTe TO XPOuEvov; 
T™ poatperts. TU emipenetrat TaVT@D ; Tpoaipects. 
Ti Gov avaupet TOV dvO pwrov TOTe ev ue, 
mote © dyxovn, Tore be Kara Kpnuvod ; mpoai- 
peas. elta TovTou Ti laXuporepov év avOpwrors 
éotiv; Kal was olov te Tov adKwAVTOV Ta 
K@AVOMEVa 3 THY OpaTixiy SUvau Tiva TépuUKeEY 
éumrodivey; Kal mpoaipests Kal ampoaipeta.t 
THY AKOVOTLKIY TAUTA, THY Ppactikiy @cavTws. 
mpoaipeciy Sé wi eumrodi feu mépuxev ; atpoai- 
petov ovdev, avr) S éavrayy Siactpadetca. dua 
ToT Kakia povn) ably ryiverac H) dperi) povn. 

Eira THMKAUTN dvvapuis odca Kal tact Tois 
arrows emeTeraynevn rapebodca 7yety AeyéTo 
Kpatio Tov elvat Tov dvT@y Tv odpxa. ovde ef 
avr » oapt éauriyy éXeyev elvar Kpatictov, 
Her Xero av Tis avTis. vov dé ri erry, Eri - 
Koupé, TO Tav’Ta arropaivdpevov ; TO mept TéXous 
ovyyeypagpos, TO Ta Puoixd, Td epi Kavovos ; 


1 Salmasius: mpoatpera S. 


1 This passage is very obscure in the original and it may 
well be that something is missing before § 16 which would 
make the objector’s question more plausible, or else after the 
first part of the question, so that the remainder would belong 
to the answer by Epictetus. It is not impossible that the 
whole paragraph, §§ 16-19, is derived from a separate context 
and fitted in here rather badly by Arrian himself or by some 
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‘What then,” says an objector, “if the matter 
stands like this, and itis possible for that which serves 
to be superior to what it serves—the horse to the 
rider, or the dog to the hunter, or his instrument 
to the harper, or his servants to the king?” 1 Well, 
what faculty is it that uses the services of the rest 
in this way? Moral purpose. What is it that 
attends to everything? Moral purpose. What is it 
that destroys the whole man, sometimes by hunger, 
sometimes by a noose, sometimes by hurling him 
over a cliff? Moral purpose. Is there, then, any- 
thing stronger than this among men? Yet how 
can the things that are subject to hindrance be 
stronger than that which is unhindered? What are 
by their very nature capable of hindering the faculty 
of vision? Both moral purpose and things that lie 
outside its sphere. The same hinder vision; and 
so it is also with speech. But what is by its 
very nature capable of hindering moral purpose? 
Nothing that lies outside its sphere, but only itself 
when perverted. For this reason moral purpose 
becomes the only vice, or the only virtue. 

Therefore, since it is so great a faculty and has 
been set over everything else, let zt come before 
us and say that the flesh is of all things the most 
excellent. Nay, even if the flesh itself called itself 
most excellent, one would not have tolerated such a 
statement. But now what is it, Epicurus, that makes 
such a declaration? that composed the treatise 
On the End, or The Physics, or On the Standard 2? 
ancient reader or editor, because essentially it does no more 


than repeat the preceding paragraph. 
2 Famous works by Epicurus, of which the first treated 


ethics and the third epistomology, the ‘‘standard ” being a 
standard of judgement or criterion. 
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\ , , »4 / c:4 
TO TOV Tewywova KalerKos; TO ypadpor, STE 
anréOvnoxev, bt “THY TEedevTaiay ayovTes dpa 
Kal waxapiav hpuépav ;” 1) capE 4) 4 Mpoaipeais ; 
Elta TovTov TL Kpeiacoy eXeLv Omoroyels Kal ov 
paivy ; oTws TUPAds Tais adyGeiats Kal Kwpos 
él; 

Ti obv ; atipafer Tis Tas AdXXaS Surduers; BH 
yévorto. Déyer Tis pydeuiav elvar YXpelav 7) 
mpoaywyny é&wm! tis mpoatpetixis Suvapews; 
fn yévotto. avontov, aceSés, axyapistov mpos 
tov Oeov. adda tiv akiay éxaot@ aTodidwouw. 
gate yap TLs Kal dvou ypela, AAN’ ovy HArALeNn Bods 
éoTe Kal Kuvos, GAN’ OvY ALK OiKEéTOU' EoTE 
Kal olxéTov, adr’ ovy HALKN TOV TOALTa@Y* EoTL 
kal ToUT@Y, GAN ody NALKN TOV apXovT@Y. ov 
pévtos. Sia TO AAA eElvat KpeiTTOVa Kal ty 
mapéxer Ta EtTEpa Xpeiav atimactéov. ote TIS 
akia Kal ris ppactixhs Svvdwews, aN ovy 
HALKN THs TpoatpeTiKhs. Stay odv TadTa réyo, 
fy tus olécOm Ste apedreiv buds a&id Ppacews: 
ovdé yap dbParpar od8' aTwv ode yeupav ovdé 
Today ovd écOijTos ov’ brodSnudtwv. adr av 
foou TuvOdvyn “ Ti ody ote KpaTLCTOV TOV OvTwD ;” 


1 Supplied by Schenkl, 


1 That is, assume the réle of a philosopher, compare I, 2, 
29, and note. 

* A slight variation from the standard form of the famous 
saying of picurus on his death-bed. See Usener, Epicwrea, 
p. 148, 16 ff, and especially Diog. Laert. X. 10, 22: ‘* And 
when he was at the point of death, he wrote the following 
letter to Idomeneus: ‘ We have written this letter to you on 
a happy day to us, which is also the last day of ourlife. For 
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that caused you to let your beard grow long?! 
that wrote as it was dying: “We are spending 
what is our last and at the same time a happy 
day?’’* Was it the flesh or the moral purpose ? 
Come, do you confess that you have something 
superior to the flesh, and you are not insane, either? 
Are you, in all truth, so blind and deaf? 

Well, what then? Does a man despise his 
other faculties? Far from it! Does a man say 
there is no use or advancement save in the faculty 
of moral purpose? Far from it! That is unintel- 
ligent, impious, ungrateful towards God. Nay, he is 
but assigning its true value to each thing. For there is 
some use in an ass, but not as much as there is in 
an ox; there is use also in a dog, but not as much 
as there is in a slave; there is use also in a slave, 
but not as much as there is in your fellow-citizens ; 
there is use also in these, but not as much as there 
is in the magistrates. Yet because some things are 
superior we ought not to despise the use which the 
others give. There is a certain value also in the 
faculty of eloquence, but it is not as great as that 
of the faculty of moral purpose. When, therefore, 
I say this, let no one suppose that I am bidding you 
neglect speech, any more than I bid you neglect 
eyes, or ears, or hands, or feet, or dress, or shoes. 
But if you ask me, “ What, then, is the highest of 


strangury has attacked me, and also a dysentery, so violent 
that nothing can be added to the violence of my sufferings. 
But the cheerfulness of my mind, which arises from the 
recollection of all my philosophical contemplations, counter- 
balances all these afflictions. And I beg you to take care of 
the children of Metrodorus, in a manner worthy of the 
devotion shown by the youth to me, and to philosophy.’” 
(Yonge’s translation. ) 
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Ti el ; TH ppactixny ; ov  Sivapar: anra TH 
TpoatpeTiKyy, oray op On yevnrat. TovTO yap 
ear TO Kae) Xpe@mevov Kal tais addais 
Taras Kal pixpais Kal peyddais Suvapeou: 
TOUTOU catopbwlevros ayabos dvOparros yiverat,” 
dmotevXGEvtos Kakos avOpwtos yiverau Tap’ é 
aruxodper, eUTUXodHED, ueppoued” G@XX2jXous, 
eVaperrobper, aTrOS 6 r) AernOos * Mev KaKodaijo- 
viav TovetTat, TuXov oo emipehetas evdaipoviav. 
To & aipew THY Suvapev THs ppagtixhs Kal 
eye pe?) elvat pndeniav Tais arnbeias ov povov 
axapiatov éort mpos tods dedwxoras, andra kal 
Sedov. 0 yap TOLOUTOS poBeiabat pot Soxel, Hy 
elmep €oté Tus Svvapis Kata Tov Tomov, ov 
Surn@dpuev adtis Kxatadpovicat. tovwdtoi eict 
Kal ol A€yovTes pndepiay elvat Tapaddr\aynv 
KaddOUS ™ pos aicxos. eira opolws Hv cu Oivat 
Tov Gepairny idovra Kal roy "AXMNEa ; ; opoiws 
ty ‘EXéyny cat ip éruye® yuraica; xal tadra 
wpa kal aypoixa Kal ove eiddTt@v THY ExadoToU 
pvaw, Ara hoBovpevwr pr) av Tis alcOnrat THs 
Siadhopas, evOds ouvaptracbels Kal rrnOels 
aréXOn. Gr TO péya TOTO, aTONUTELY ExdoTw 
Tv avTOD Suvapuy iv Exes Kal atrodTrovTa ideiv 
tiv akiav tis Suvvapews Kal TO KpaTicTOY TOV 
dvT@v Katapabeiv Kal TODTO év TaVTl pmeTAdLMKeELY, 
Tept TovTO éorrovdaKkévat, Tapepya Tara TpOS 


1 The word dyaits before yiveras was deleted by 
Salmasius. 


ie ot AcAnbiv S:; Schenkl suggests dueAndev: neglecta 
ol, 


3 Upton: eye S. 
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all things?”’ what shall I say? The faculty of elo- 
quence? Icannot; butrather that of moral purpose, 
when it becomes a right moral purpose. For it is this 
which uses not only that faculty of eloquence but 
also all the other faculties both small and great; 
when this has been set right a man becomes good, 
when it has failed a man becomes bad ; it is through 
this that we are unfortunate, and are fortunate, 
blame one another, and are pleased with one 
another ; in a word, it is this which, when ignored, 
produces wretchedness, but when attended to pro- 
duces happiness. 

But to do away with the faculty of eloquence and 
to say that in all truth it is nothing is the act not 
merely of a man ungrateful to those who have given 
it, but also cowardly. For such a person seems to 
me to be afraid that, if there really is a faculty of 
this kind, we may not be able to despise it. Such 
also are those who assert that there is no difference 
between beauty and ugliness. What! could a man 
be affected in the same way by the sight of Thersites 
and that of Achilles? Or by the sight of Helen 
and that of some ordinary woman? But these are 
the notions of foolish and boorish persons who do 
not know the nature of each several thing, but are 
afraid that if a man notices the superiority of the 
faculty in question he will immediately be carried 
away by it and come off worsted. Nay, the great 
thing is this: to leave each in the possession of his 
own proper faculty, and, so leaving him, to observe 
the value of the faculty, and to learn what is the 
highest of all things, and in everything to pursue 
after this, to be zealous about this, treating all other 
things as of secondary value in comparison with it, 
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TOUTO meTroLnu“evov, ov pévToe dauehodvTa ovd 
éxeivav KaTa dvvapuy. Kal yap opOarpar € err 1[e- 
AyTéov, arn ovx es TOU Kpatiotou, GXXa Kal 
TOUT@Y bid TO KpaTio Tov" ore ExXElVO OUK dws 
eG ev KaTa pve el 7) ev TovTos evNoytaToby Kal 
Ta érepa Tapa Ta érepa aipovevor. 

Ti ody éore TO ryevopevor ; olov ei Tis aTL@Y Eis 
THY TaTploa THY éavTOd Kal Siodevwy tavdoxetor 
KadOov apécavTos avT@ Tod TavdoKeiov KaTapévot 
év TO mavdoxec@. avOpare, émedabou cou THs 
mpobécews" ouK els TovTo adeves, adAa bia TOUTOV. 
“ ada oppor TovTo.” toca d adda travdoxeia 
Kourra, TOTO dé Aepwaves" (aT Os ws dSiod0s. TO 
dé Tm poxelWevov éxeivo: eis THY marpida éemavenOeiv, 
Tovs olxelous amaddakat Séous, avTov Ta TOD 
moXiTou TroLety, yi}mat, Tatdotroetcbatr, apEar Tas 
voutfouevas apyds. ov ydp tovs Kopyorépous 
Hyiv TtoTous éxAeEopmevos EArAVOaS, AX’ Ev ols 
éyévou Kal @v Katatéra~ar toXitns, év TovTOLS 
dvaar paps duevos. TOLOUTOV TL kat evtadba €oTe 
TO yevomevor. érrel Sua Adyou Kal Tovavrns Tapa- 
Sdcews éNeiv émt 70d Téevov Se? Kal THY avuTov 
mpoalperw exka0dpar kal thy Sivauw THv xPn- 
oreKHY TOV pavtacvéay opOiy KaTacKevacat, 
avaykn 8& tHv mapadoow yiverOar dia rove 
Oewpnudtov cat dia AéEews words Kal peta TLVOS 
Toikiias Kal Spymvtntos TOV Oewpnuatov, wr’ 


1 Sid trwor Kronenberg: rar &. 


1 Compare the saying ascribed to Jesus by the Great 
Mogul Akbar as inscribed on a gateway of the ruined city 
Futtey-pore-Sikri in India. ‘‘ Jesus had said: ‘The world 
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though without neglecting these, as far as this is 
possible. For we must take care of our eyes too, 
yet not as the highest thing, but we must take care 
of them for the sake of the highest; because this 
latter will not have its natural perfection unless it 
_uses the eyes with reason and chooses one thing 
instead of another. 

What, then, generally takes place? Men act 
like a traveller on the way to his own country who 
stops at an excellent inn, and, since the inn pleases 
him, stays there. Man, you have forgotten your 
purpose ; you were not travelling to this but through 
it.1 “ But this is a fine inn.” And how many other 
inns are fine, and how many meadows—yet simply 
for passing through. But your purpose is the other 
thing, to return to your country, to relieve the fear 
of your kinsmen, to do the duties of a citizen your- 
self, to marry, bring up children, hold the customary 
offices. For you did not come into the world to 
select unusually fine places, I ween, but to live and 
go about your business in the place where you were 
born and were enrolled as a citizen. Something 
like this takes place also in the matter which we 
are considering. Since a man must advance to 
perfection through the spoken word and such 
instruction as you receive here, and must purify his 
own moral purpose and correct the faculty which 
makes use of external impressions, and since the 
instruction must necessarily be given by means of 
certain principles, and in a particular style, and 
with a certain variety and impressiveness in the 


is but a bridge, over which you must pass, but must not 
linger to build your dwelling.’” See Resch, Ayrapha (1906), 
no. 95, p. 292. 
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avTa@av TWeES TOUT@Y adie Kojevoe KaTapevovoww 
avTod, 0 be oo THS AEéEews, 0 e vo guhho- 
Lo Lav, 6 é Umo HeTaTLTTOVTOY, 6 & tm’ ddXou 
TLVOS TOLOUTOV mavooxeiou, kal mpoopeivaytes 
KaTagnTovTar @S mapa tais Lerphowv. 

“AvOpwre, TO 7 poxelwevov Hv co. KaTacKEevdc al 
oauTov XpNoTLKOY Tats TpoaTimTOVva als pavTa- 
olats Kata puow, év opéker AVAT OTEUKTOD, ev & 
exkrioes atrepittwtoy, wndéroT atuyodvTa, my- 
dérrote SuatuyobrTa, edevdepor, ak@XUTOD, avava- 
yeaorov, cuvappotovTa TH Tod Avds Stoves, 
TavTn tetJopevor, TAaUT) evapeoTovrta, pn déva 
Heppojevor, pndev’ aiti@pevov, Suvapuevov eitrety 
TouTous Tovs aTixous €& OANs Wuyis 


ayou &€ w, @ Zed, cal ov y 1) Letpwpévn. 


Elta TovTO TO T poxel wevov EXeov adpécavTos cou 
AeFerdiou, aperavT@v ew pnpLaTov TiV@V avToD 
KATApLEVELS Kat katouKely Tpoarph ériNabomevos 
Tov év oik@ Kal Néyers “ TadTAa Kop Wa éeotw”; 


tis yap Aéyer wy elvat aiTa Koma; ar os 


diodov, ws mavdoxeia, Ti yap Korver dpaforvta 


1 In Encheiridion 53 the other three verses are quoted; 


«To that goal long ee to me assigned, 
I'll follow and not falter ; if my will 
Prove weak and craven, still I'll follow on.” 


They are derived from a poem of Cleanthes (Von Arnim, 
Stoicorum Veterum Fragmenta, I. frag. 527). For a somewhat 
indifferent translation of them into Latin, see Seneca, Epist., 

107. 11, who adds as a fifth verse in the pointed style 
characteristic of him : Ducunt volentem fata, nolentem trahwnt. 
‘«The willing are led by fate, the reluctant dragged.” It is 
not impossible that the sentiment here expressed may be 
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form of these principles, some persons are captivated 
by all these things and stay where they are; one is 
captivated by style, another by syllogisms, another 
by arguments with equivocal premisses, another by 
some other “inn” of that sort, and staying there they 
moulder away as though they were among the 
' Sirens. 

Man, your purpose was to make yourself com- 
petent to use conformably with nature the external 
impressions that came to you, in desire not to fail 
in what you would attain, and in avoidance not to 
fall into what you would avoid, never suffering mis- 
fortune, never ill fortune, free, unhindered, uncon- 
strained, conforming to the governance of Zeus, 
obeying this, well satisfied with this, blaming no 
one, charging no one, able to say with your whole 
heart the verses, beginning : 


“ Lead thou me on, O Zeus, and Destiny.” ? 


And then, although you have this purpose, because 
some petty trick of style, or certain principles, catch 
your fancy, are you going to stay just where you 
are and choose to dwell there, forgetful of the 
things at home and saying “This is fine’? Well, 
who says that it is not fine? But only like a 
passageway, like an “inn.” For what is to prevent 


one of the remote and probably unconscious inspirations of 
Cardinal Newman’s celebrated hymn, 


‘*Lead, Kindly Light, amid the encircling gloom 
Lead Thou me on !” 


For his mind being haunted by ‘‘some texts of this kind,” 
i.6., that ‘‘God meets those who go in His way,” etc., see 
Ward's Life of John Henry Cardinal Newman, I. 55. 
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lal 7 
ws Anpoobévns atuxeiv ; ti Sé kwdvVEer TUAXO- 
G es > 
yiopous avadvovta ws Xpvaovrios aOdiov eivat, 
mevOciv, Pboveiy, aTAM@S TapdccecPat, KaKodat- 
poveiv; ovde &v. opas ody Str travdoxeia tv 
taidta ovdevds afta, TO 88 mpoKelmevoy Aro Hv. 
TavTa OTay Néyw Tpos TLVaS, olovTai fe KATA- 
‘ \ \ \ 4 > f x» \ i 
Barre. THv Tepl TO NEyeELY ETLMLENELAY 7) THV TrEpl 
\ , > \ ) > 4 , 
Ta Oewpynuata. éyo 8 ov tav’Tny KataBddro, 
an? col 
ava TO Tept TADT axaTadyKTLK@s! Exyew Kal 
fal \ a > 
évtav0a tiOecPar tas abtav édmidas. ef Tis 
ToUTO Tapiotas BrXaTTEL TOUS aKOVOVTAS, Kame 
/ id fal , > , > 
tidecGe Eva trav BraTTOVT@V. ov Svvapar 8 
ao BrXéT@V TO KpaTLoTOV Kal TO KUpLw@TAaTOD 
aXXo Aéyew elvat, i bpiv Yapicwpat. 


Ko. Ipods riva tov ovK HEtwpever br’ 
auTov. 

Eirovtos att@ Tivos bte TodrXaxis ériOupav 
gov axodaat Gov mpos oé Kal oddérroTé joe 
dmexpiver kal vov, el duvaroy, TAPAKAN® GE 
eimety TL pot, Aoxet oor, Edn, KaBarep addov 
Tivos elvat Téxyvn oUT@s dé Kal TOD réyeLV, Av 6 
pev Exwv eurreipms épel, 0 bé sur) Evov arreipws ;— 
Aoxet.—Ovxodv o pev Sia Tod Aéyeww avdTos TE 
wperovpevos Kal Addous olds Te Hv @peErety odTOS 
éurre(pws av éyou, 0 Sé BYamTOmevos MadXov Kal 
Brarrev obTos arretpos av ein THs TéexVNS TadTNS 
THs TOD Aéyerv; evpors Av Tods pev BrarrToMEVOUS 


1 Upton’s “codex”; radra karaAnkrinas S. 
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a man having the eloquence of Demosthenes and 
yet being unhappy, and what is to prevent him 
from analyzing syllogisms like Chrysippus, and yet 
being wretched, from sorrowing, envying, in a word, 
from being disturbed and miserable? Absolutely 
_nothing. You see, then, that these were “inns”’ of 
no value, while your purpose was something else. 
When I speak thus to some people they think that 
I am disparaging the study of rhetoric or that of 
general principles. Yet I am not disparaging this, 
but only the habit of dwelling unceasingly on these 
matters and setting one’s hopes in them. Ifa man 
does his hearers harm by presenting this view, set 
me down too as one of those who work harm. 
But when I see that one thing is highest and 
supreme, I cannot say the same of something else, 
in order to gratify you, my hearers. 


CHAPTER XXIV 
To one of those whom he did not deem worthy 


Someone said to him: I have often come to you, 
wishing to hear you and you have never given me 
an answer; and now, if it be possible, I beg you to 
say something to me. He answered : Do you think 
that, just as in anything else there is an art, so 
there is also an art in speaking, and that he who 
has this art will speak with skill, while he who does 
not have it will speak without skill ?—I do.—Then 
he who by speaking benefits himself and is able to 
benefit others would be speaking with skill, while 
he who confers injury rather than benefit would be 
without skill in this art of speaking? You would 
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4 tos 8 whedoupévous. of 8 aKovovtes mates 
> a BY ee > / x \ + A 
a@dpeXovvTat ad’ wy akovovaow 7 Kal TOUT@Y EVPOLS 
dy rods pev @hedoupévous Tods d€ BYaTTomEvous ; 
—Kal tovtov, ébn.—Ovxoiv cal evtadfa boot 

. bd] / > 4 > a ¢ : , 
pev eutreipws axovovaw wpedovytat, door S’ arret- 

5 pws Brarrovtat ;—Oporoye.—Eotw dpa tis 
éurerpla xabatep Tod Réyew ovTws Kal TOD 

6 axoveww ;— Eotxev.—Ei 8€ Botre, Kal ovdtTas 

, > / \ fal tA 4 
oxéWat avTo. TO povoikds GWacOat Tivos cor 

7 Soxet ;—Movorxod.— Ti Sé; tov avdpiavta ws 
Sef katacKevacas Tivos co paiveras ;— Avdprav- 
ToToLov.— Lo idetv éutreipws ovdeutas cor Tpoo- 
Seta bar haivetas téexvns ;—Lpocdeita: cal todTOo. 

> a ? \ \ 4 e a a , 

8 —Ovxody ei kal Td Aéyew ws Sei TOD eurreipou 
> / e n id \ A > / > , a 
€oTlv, opas OTL Kal TO aKovelty wWHEALLwS TOU 
] , , / \ X \ , .i.2 , 

9 €uTrelpou EOTIV; Kal TO meV TEAELWS Kal WHEALLOS, 
> 4 A A LN > a > \ \ / 
ei BovrAEt, pds TO Tapdv apOper, érel Kal paxpav 

/ fol a 

10 éopev aupdtepor tavTds Tod ToLtovTou: éexeivo dé 
ral wv e fol , a 

was adv Tis omoroyjoat por Soxel, Ste ToaHs yé 

Tivos tTpiBins mepl Td axovery mpocdeirat 6 TOV 

firocihawv akovadpevos. 7%) yap ov; 

4 F \ a 

11 lept tivos ody Néyw rpds oé ; SetEov por. tepi 
ts > a a a 

tivos adxodoa Sivaca; Trepl ayabav Kal Kav; 
/ e “ 

Tivos; apd ye immov ;—OvV.— Arra Boos ;—O. 

a)’ 
12 —Ti obv; avOpwmov;—Nai.—Oidapev ody, ti 
»” ‘y A a 

éotiv avOpwros, Tis 7 pias avdTod, Tis 1) évvota; 

” \ \ a 

éxouev Kal Kata tooov wept tovTo! Ta ata 


1 Schweighiuser: rod S, 
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find that some are injured and others benefited. 
And are all those who hear benefited by what they 
hear, or would you find that of them too some are 
benefited but others injured ?—Yes, that is true 
of them also, he said.—Then in this case too are all 
those that show skill in listening benefited, but all 
those that do not show such skill are injured >—He 
agreed.—Is there, therefore, also a certain skill 
in listening, just as there is in speaking ?—So it 
seems.—But, if you please, look at the matter from 
this angle also: whose part do you think it is to 
handle an instrument musically ?—The musician’s. 
—Very well, and whose part does it appear to you 
to be to make a statue properly ?—The sculptor’s.— 
Does it appear to you to require no art to look at 
a statue with skill?—This also requires art.—lf, 
then, to speak as one ought is the part of a skilled 
person, do you see that to hear with benefit to 
himself is also the part of the skilled person? Now 
as for perfection and benefit, if you please, let us 
drop the consideration of them for the present, since 
both of us are far removed from anything of that 
sort; but this I think everyone would admit, that 
the man who is going to listen to the philosophers 
needs at least a certain amount of practice in listening. 
Is it not so? 

What, then, shall I talk to you about? Tell me. 
What are you capable of hearing about? About 
things good and evil? Good and evil for what? 
Do you mean for a horse ?>—No.— Well then, for an 
ox?—No.—What then? For a man?—Yes.—Do 
we know, then, what a man is, what his nature is, 
what the concept of man is? And have we ears 
that are to any degree open with regard to this? 
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retpnpéva; adda hvaws Th dati evvoets H ddva- 
cat Kal Kata woody axorovOhoal pou NéyovTt; 
GXX’ atrobeiEer ypjocomat mpos cé; TAS; Tapa- 
Korovbeis yap avT@® TovTw, Ti eat atroderkis 7) 
TOs TL atrodeixvutat 1) dia Tivwv ; 7 Tiva Spoia 
pev arobdci€er éotiv, avddeEis 8 ove éotw ; th 
yap éotiw adnbes oldas 1) Ti eote WedSos 3 Ti tive 
axonrove?, Ti tive payeTat 7) avomoroyouvpevov 
éotw i acvudavoy ; addr\a KWa cE TPS Pidoco- 


5 diav; mas mapadercxvdw cot Ty payny TOV 


ToArKOv avOpwrov, Kal” iv Svapépovtar rept 
ayabav kal Kaxdv Kal cupdepovtwyv Kal dcupdo- 
pov, avTo TodTO Ti eats payn ovK e’do7L; } SetEov 
ody pol, TL Tepava® Siareyouevos cou. Kivnodv 
foot mrpoupiav. @s 1) KaTAaAANAOS TOA TO TpoO- 
Bato dhavetoa mpoOvuiavy a’td Kxiwel mpds TO 
a a \ , a oe a > ¥ 
gayetv, dv Sé ALPov 7) dprov mapas, od KivnO1- 
oeTat, ovTws cial Ties Hiv pyotkal mpobvpiat Kal 
™pos TO r€yerv, STav 0 akovabpmevos havi) TLS, OTAV 
eee | , >, AD , ry r > ’ 
avros épedion. av 8 ws ridos } XOpTos 7 Tapakel- 
pevos, TAS Sivatar avOpwar@ dpeEw Kivhoa; 
” / ‘ a A et 9 n ”» 
GATES Ly TL ACYELT@ yewpy@ emipedov jou ; 
> ’ a 8 ? 1 >? , oe > / 
arr’ avtn Ov avtis éudatvovaa, ote értpernOévte 
AvalLTEAHTEL AUTO, exKarElTAaL TPOS THY éTipeé- 
Nevav. Ta Tadia Ta TLIOava Kal Spipéa Tiva oOvK 
éxxaneltar pos TO cuuTaifew avtois Kal oup- 
éptew Kal mpds Td ouprpedrivew; dvm b& Tis 
1 Reiske: ¢idéra 8. 
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Nay, have you a conception of what nature is, or can 
you in any measure follow me when I speak? But 
shall I use a demonstration for you? How can I? 
For do you really understand what a proof is, or 
how anything is demonstrated, or by what means? 
_ Or what things resemble demonstration, but are not 
demonstration? Do you know, for instance, what is 
true, or what is false ; what follows what, what con- 
tradicts, or is out of agreement, or out of harmony 
with what? But am I tointerest you in philosophy ? 
How shall I set before you the contradiction in the 
ideas of the multitude, which leads them to disagree 
about things good and evil, advantageous and dis- 
advantageous, when you do not know what contra- 
diction itself is? Show me, then, what I shall 
accomplish by a discussion with you. Arouse in me 
an eagerness for it. Just as suitable grass when 
shown to the sheep arouses in it an eagerness to 
eat, whereas if you set before it a stone or a loaf 
of bread,! it will not be moved to eat, so we have 
certain moments of natural eagerness for speech 
also, when the suitable hearer appears, and when 
he himself stimulates us. But when the would-be 
hearer by our side is like a stone, or grass, how can 
he arouse desire in the breast of aman? Does the 
vine say to the husbandman, “Pay attention to 
me”? Nay, but the vine by its very appearance 
shows that it will profit him to pay attention to it, 
and so invites him to devote his attention. Who is 
not tempted by attractive and wide-awake children 
to join their sports, and crawl on all fours with 
them, and talk baby talk with them? But who is 


1 The observation of nature is faulty ; sheep will upon 
occasion eat bread, vegetables, and even meat. 
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a a“ \ 
mpoOupeitar auptaivey % cuvoyxacOar; Kal 
, 
yap ef piKpov, Ouws ovapLov eoTW. 

Ti ody poe ovdév Aéyers ;—Exeivo povov Ex@ 
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\ \ \ \ \ \ > , \ , , 
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fal ae > , / , > 
mapakorovbav punt armodei~e, unte te éotiv 
ares ) Ti Yreddos, prjte Siaxpivat tadta duva- 
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> > , ’ 47 \ , \ \ 
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Tupr0os mepierevoetar Soxav pév Tis elvat, Ov S 
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s ” § ] 4 y 2 
THY dyvoray yeyévntat ; "Ayapéuvwv cal "Axyr- 

\ 
revs Sud tL adAoLg Stefpépovto; odxl dia TO 

\ > 4 7 > \ / \ > a 
pr) eidévat, tiva éotl cuppépovta Kal acvudopa ; 

> c o / isd / > fo lol 
ovx! Oo pév réyet, Ste cuphépee arrododvar TO 

\ \ , e \ / oe > / 
matpt THY Xpvanida, 6 Sé Aéyer, OTL ov cumdéper ; 
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ovxl o mev Eyer, Ott Set adTOv AaPeiv TO AAROU 

/ ¢ 66 cca > ry ae we DN 8 7 fal > / 

yépas, 0 Oé, tt ov Set; ovyt bua Tadta émedd- 

\ , * 

Oovto Kal tives oav Kal él ti édnrUOecar ; éa, 

” fal >? \ / ? t Q 5 ’ a , 

avOpwme, emi ti édpAVOas; épwpmevas KTNTO- 
Ra , . 

pevos 7 TONEUNTOV ; “TONE CwY. ToL; ToOis 
+ KA a al 
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eager to play with an ass, or to join its braying? 
For however small it may be, it is still nothing but 
a little ass. 

Why, then, have you nothing to say to me >—There 
is only one thing I can say to you—that the man who 
_ does not know who he is, and what he is born for, and 
what sort of a world this is that he exists in, and whom 
he shares it with ; and does not know what the good 
things are and what are the evil, what the noble and 
what the base; and is unable to follow either reason 
or demonstration, or what is true and what is false, 
and cannot distinguish one from the other; and will 
manifest neither desire, nor aversion, nor choice, nor 
purpose in accordance with nature; will not assent, 
will not dissent, will not withhold judgement—such a 
man, to sum it all up, will go about deaf and blind, 
thinking that he is somebody, when he really is 
nobody. What! do you think that this is something 
new? Has it not been true from the time when the 
human race began to be, that every mistake and 
every misfortune has been due to this kind of ignor- 
ance? Why did Agamemnon and Achilles quarrel ? 
Was it not because they did not know what things 
are expedient and what are inexpedient? Does not 
one of them say that it is expedient to give Chryseis 
back to her father, while the other says that it is not 
expedient? Does not one of them say that he ought 
to get some other man’s meed of honour, while the 
other says that he ought not? Is it not true that 
this made them forget who they were and what they 
had come for? Ho, there, man, what have you come 
for? To get sweethearts or to fight? ‘To fight.” 
With whom? The Trojans or the Greeks? “The 
Trojans.” Well, then, are you turning your back on 
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51a TO Kopacisiov ; “ adAA PHTwp eit.” €xelvos 
& ove hv; od Préreis mas KéexpNTar Tots Sewo- 
/ ~ c , \ / > cal A 
tatots TOv ‘ENijvwv epi Adyous *Odvacet Kal 
Doivuct, Hs adtods aoTdopous meTOlyKe ; 


1 Homer, /liad, II. 25, translated by Bryant. 

2 The reference is obscure; possibly Chryses is meant 
(Wolf and others), but this seems most unlikely, or there may 
be a sneering allusion to some contemporary of the philo- 
sopher, wlio was excessively interested in gladiators (Schenk]), 
I am inclined to think rather of Calchas, the high priest 
of the Achaeans, who treats both Agamemnon and Achilles 
with more civility than they would seem to deserve, at least 
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Hector and drawing your sword against your own 
king? As for you, O best of men, are you turning 
your back on your duties as king, 


Who has the charge of nations and sustains 
Such mighty cares,} 


_ and for the sake of a paltry damsel engage in a fist- 


fight with the greatest warrior among your allies, a 
man whom you ought to honour and protect in every 
way? And doyou sink below the level of an elegant 
high priest who treats the noble gladiators with 
all respect?? Do you see the sort of thing that 
ignorance of what is expedient leads to? 

“But I too amrich.” You are not, then, richer 
than Agamemnon, are you? “ But I am also hand- 
some.” You are not, then, handsomer than Achilles, 
are you? ‘But I have also a fine head of hair.” 
And did not Achilles have a finer, and golden hair, 
too? And did he not comb it elegantly and dress it 
up? “But I am also strong.” You are not, then, 
able to lift as large a stone as Hector or Aias lifted, 
are your? “But I am also noble born.” Your 
mother is not a goddess, is she, or your father of the 
seed of Zeus? What good, then, does all this do him 
when he sits in tears about the damsel? “ But 1 am 
an orator.”” And was not he? Do you not observe 
how he has dealt with Odysseus and Phoenix, the 
most skilful of the Greeks in eloquence, how he 
stopped their mouths ?3 


in the opinion of Epictetus, who had no undue reverence for 


the great figures of the Kpic. ; 
3 The reference is to the spirited and convincing speeches 


of Achilles (Ziad, 1X.) in answer to the appeals of Odysseus 
and Phoenix. 
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Tadta cot pova exo elveiy Kal ovdé TadTa 
mpobvpuos.—Ara ti ;—OrTe pe ouK Hpeioas. els 
tu yap aTioay epcB10 86 os of immexol mepl Tovs 
immous Tovs evpuels ; els TO TWUATLOV ; alaxYpPas 
avTo TrAdoTELS. els TY éodijra 5 > Kal TavTHy 
Tpupepav eXeLs. els oXTma, els BrEupa ; els 
ovdev. oTav akovoat Gedys pirocogou, pm [7 eye 
avT@ Ore “ovdéy por Réyers;” GAA ovor 
deixvue cavtov olov 7? dxovew Kal der, TAS 
Kivnjoers Tov AéyovTa. 


Ilés avayxaia Ta Noyixa ; 


Tév mapovtwv 8é tivos eirovtos Ietoov pe, 
Ste Ta RoytKa yYprHouud éeotw, Oéres, ey, 
atrodeiEw aot tovTo ;—Nai—Ovxcodv Adyov p 
drroderk Tex ov Siarex Phar Se? ;—Oporoyrjoavtos 
5é [lo@ev ody elon, av ce goplowpat Seo) 
cavtos 8€ Tod GvO parrov ‘Opés, ep, mas avros 
Omororyets tt Taira. dvayKaid é€oTw, eb yopls 
avrav 008 avto TobTo duvacat padetv, toTepov 
dvayKkaia 7) ovK avayKxaid éoTw. 


ks’. Ti ro iStov rod adpuaprypatos ; 
Ilav dudpTnpa Many TEPLEXEL, €rret yap oO 
duaptdvev od béd\er auaptave, adra KaTOp- 


1 Wolf: épeéicw S. 
2 Schenkl: rod S. 
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This is all I have to say to you, and even for this I 
have no heart—Why so?—Because you have not 
stimulated me. For what is there in you that I may 
look at and be stimulated, as experts in horseflesh are 
stimulated when they see thoroughbred horses? At 
your paltry body? But you make it ugly by the shape 
which you give to it.) At your clothes? There is 
something too luxurious about them, also. At your 
air, at your countenance? I have nothing to look at. 
When you wish to heara philosopher, do not ask him, 
“ Have you nothing to say to me?” but only show 
yourself capable of hearing him, and you will see 
how you will stimulate the speaker. 


CHAPTER XXV 
How is logic necessary ? 


WHEN someone in his audience said, Convince me 
that logic is necessary, he answered : Do you wish me 
to demonstrate this to you >—Yes.— Well, then, must 
I use a demonstrative argument?—And when the 
questioner had agreed to that, Epictetus asked him, 
How, then, will you know if I impose upon you ?— 
As the man had no answer to give, Epictetus said: 
Do you see how you yourself admit that all this 
instruction is necessary, if, without it, you cannot so 
much as know whether it is necessary or not? 


CHAPTER XXVI 


What is the distinctive characteristic of error ? 
Every error involves a contradiction. For since he 
who is in error does not wish to err, but to be right, 


1 That is, by pasture, overeating, or lack of exercise. 
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rn 7 e lal , \ 
2 Odcat, Sjrov Ste 6 pév OéXer od Trovei. TL yap 
6 KrNéertHs Oérer mpaEar; TO alto cupdhépor. 
> > > > , , > re Ni , 
OvK ody, EL AovppopoY eoTLY AVT@ TO KAEéTTEL?, 
36 péev Oéreu Trove. =Traca b€ Wu) Aoyixh Pvoer 
la : , \ , \ a \ 
diaBéSrntat pds paynv: Kal péype pev av py 
mapaxorovly TovT@, Ste év payyn éotiv, ovdev 
K@AVETAL TA payoueva TroLeiy’ TapaKxodoubn)- 
gavta Sé Todd) avayKen aTooThvat THs wayns 
\ a fa e _ ee a , > 
kal puyeiv otras @s Kal amd Tod Wevdous ava- 
fal \ > , fal , ld cad lal ‘ 
vedoar Tikpa avayKn TO aicBavopéve, OTL Yreddas 
> , \ “ \ , € > - 
€oti: péxpe S& TodTO mi) havtatntat, @s adrnGei 
emivever ALTO. 
4  Aewds obv ev Oyo, 6 8 adtos Kal mpotpe- 
\ Lie? Xx e c ¢ e / 
TTLKOS Kal EeyxTLKdS ODTOS 6 SuYdpmevos ExadcT@ 
§ Cal \ ld 1 ram “a ec , \ 
mapadei~at Tv paxnv,) cad ty dpapraver, rat 
capas Tapactiicat, Tas 6 Oédew ov Trovel Kal O pH 
5 Oédev Trovet. Av yap Todt SeiEn Tis, adTos ad’ 
avrod avatoxywpyoe. péype dé yu» Secxvdys, My 
Oavpate, ei éripéver' eatopOwpatos yap havtactay 
~ , - , 
6 AauBdvev rovet adto. Sia TodTO Kal Lwxpdrns 
TavTn TH Suvdper meTroWas Ereyev Ste “ éyw 
air ev ovdé iwO é L i 
ov péev ovdéva elw0a Tapéyew pdptupa wv 
ré ipKod & ae TO Star i i 
yo, apxodpuar 8 det TH Tpogdtareyonéve Kal 
tal / la) 
éxeivoy éemipndifo Kal KadX@ pdptupa Kal els dv 
e ? a > uN / ” nO , € \ 
7 obTOS apkel pow avTi TdvTwy.” der yap, bo 
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it is clear that he is not doing what he wishes. For 
what does the thief wish to achieve? His own 
interest. Therefore, if thievery is against his 
interest, he is not doing what he wishes. Now every 
rational soul is by nature offended by contradiction ; 
and so, as long as a man does not understand that he 
is involved in contradiction, there is nothing to 
prevent him from doing contradictory things, but 
when he has come to understand the contradiction, 
he must of necessity abandon and avoid it, just as a 
bitter necessity compels a man to renounce the false 
when he perceives that it is false; but as long as the 
falsehood does not appear, he assents to it as the 
truth. 

He, then, who can show to each man the contra- 
diction which causes him to err, and can clearly 
bring home to him how he is not doing what he 
wishes, and is doing what he does not wish, is strong 
in argument, and at the same time effective both in 
encouragement and refutation. Tor as soon as any- 
one shows a man this, he will of his own accord 
abandon what he is doing. But so long as you do 
not point this out, be not surprised if he persists in 
his error ; for he does it because he has an impression 
that he is right. That is why Socrates, because he 
trusted in this faculty, used to say: “I am not in the 
habit of calling any other witness to what I say, but 
I am always satisfied with my fellow-disputant, and 
I call for his vote and summon him as a witness, and 
he, though but a single person, is sufhcient for me in 
place of all men.”1 For Socrates knew what moves 


1 Compare II. 12, 5, and the note on that passage. 


1 Supplied by Wolf. 
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TLVOS oryen) yun Kuveiras, omotas * fuye émrtp- 
pewet,” av Te dedns dy Te LN. Aoyix@ nye- 
MoviK@ SetEov | paxny Kal atootyicetat’ ay dé BI 
Secavuns, avTOS GavT@ padrov eyKarer 7) TO [7 
mrevOopevo. 


1 Added by Schweighiuser. 
2 Schenkl: émépéper or exesdpeper S. Many conjectural 
restorations have been proposed. 
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a rational soul, and that like the beam of a balance it 
will incline,! whether you wish or no. Point out to 
the rational governing faculty a contradiction and it 
will desist; but if you do not point it out, blame 
yourself rather than the man who will not be 
persuaded. 


1 The text is very uncertain (see critical note). The 
general idea, however, is pretty clearly that expressed by 
Cicero, Acad, Pri. Il. 38; Ut enim necesse est lancem in libra 
ponderibus impositis deprimt, sic animum perspicuts cedere. 
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_ ABSCESSES, 89 

~ Academics, 37, 39, 371 ff. 

Academy, 171, 175 

Acceptably to the gods, things done, 
99 ff. 

Achilles, 87, 143, 159, 183, 185, 415, 
427, 429 

Acropolis, the, 331 

Activity, a duty of man, 75 

Actor, 197, 199 

Admetus, 395 

Admiration, desire for, 141, 143 

Admission of weaknesses, 383 ff. 

Adriatic, 253 

Adultery, 233 ff., 279, 353 

Advice, 231 

Aeolus, 11 

Agamemnon, 143, 159, 185, 427, 429 

Agrippinus, 15, 19 

Aias, 275, 429 

Alcibiades, 355 

Alexander the Great, 305, 397 

Alexander (Paris), 183, 361, 399 

Allegiance, oath of, 105 

Amphiaraus, 403 

Amphitheatre, 163 

Analysis of syllogisms, 233 

Anger, 99, 121 ff., 167, 177 ff., 279, 353 

Animals, ‘for the service of ‘man, 45, 
109, 261; different from men, 43, 
67, 181, 259 

Another (= God), 161, 205, 243 

Antigonus, 301 

Antipater, 349, 361, 363 

Anti-social doctrines, 373, 375 

Antisthenes, 117, 347 

Anxiety, 297 ff., 325 

Anytus, 191, 229, 242, 248 

Ape, 237 

Applause, 297, 299 

Application of preconceptions, 145, 
285, 287, 339 

Appropriate, the, 23, 179 

[ae to one’s own needs, 


Be edsrans; 237, 349, 363 


Argumentation, art of, 291 ff. 
Arguments, 345. See also Eguivocal 


premisses ; Hypothetical arguments 
or syllogisms; Syllogisms. 

Aricia, 15 

Arrian, 5 


Art of living, 107 

Asclepius, 397 

Ass, or donkey, 127, 131, 243, 261, 
413, 427 

Assayer of silver, 233 

Assent, 31, 119, 121, 177, 341, 347 

Athena, statue of, 263, 265, 367 

Athenian, 63 f., 399 

Athens, 163, 331, 333, 379 

Athlete, 21, 31, 151, 195, 345, 347, 357 

Atreus, The, of Euripides, 187 

Attica, 335 

Augustus, priesthood of, 135 

Authority, see Control. 

Avarice, 351, 353 

Avengers, 375 

Aversion, 11, 29, 31 


Baby talk, 425 

Balance, 185, 289, 435. 
Criterion. 

Ball play, 241, 243 

Banquet, 169, 333, 361, 363 

Baptists, 273 

Bath, 381, 383, 389 

Baths of Nero, 331 

Bato, 23 

Beard, 23, 111, 413 

Beheading, Ad; 13, 19, 23, 127, 187, 193 

Better, the, to prevail over the worse, 
189 

Bird-augur, 257 

Birth, 63, 65, 97 

Books, 31, 33, 405; cost of, 38 

Boreas, 11 

Boxers, 355 

Briseis, 159 

Brother, and brothers, 97, 99, 107; 
duty of, 277 

Brites, 25 


See also 
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Buffoon, 197 
Bugbears, 217 
Bull, »3 

Buskins, 197, 199 


Caesar, 21, 25, 65, 75, 105, 133, 135, 
197, 203, 253, 301, 303, 311, 365 
Calm, 27, 29 
Calypso, 363 
Capital punishment, abolition of, 123 
Capitol, 59, 135 
Oarpenter, 307 
Caution, 213 ff., 229 
Chains and fetters, 13, 127, 131, 187 
Chamberlain, 133 
Child and children, 79 ff., 95, 149, 151, 
157, 195, 217, 329, 331, 333, 343, 
395, 425 
Ohoice, 11, 31, 35, 179, 341 
Christians), 272, 273 
Ihrysantas, 251 
Ohryseis, 143 


Chrysippus, 29, 81, 35, 36, 77, 117, 119, 


249, 333, 347, 349, 361, 363, 421 

Ciconians, 363 

Circumstances, 251 

Cithaeron, 155 

Citharoede, 203, 297, 299, 323, 325 

Citizen, duty of, 91, 275, 277, 417; 
of universe, 63, 65, 275, 319 

Cleanthes, 31, 117, 361, 363 

Ooinage, testing of, 139 

Colophon, 311 

Oommon property, 235, 237 

Oompany of men, 95 

Complex thing, a, 269 

Compulsion, 119, 121 

Oonfidence, 213 ff, 229, 265, 267, 297 

Oonflict of opinions, 287 

Consideration, 205 

Oontemplation, 203 

Contentment, 89 ff. 

Contradictions, 371, 373, 433 

Control, things under our control, and 
not under our control, 7-13, 33, 49, 
97, 99, 125, 145, 147, 157, 189, 217, 
227, 239, 297, 299, 301, 369 

Corinth, 333, 343 

Corinthian, 63 £ 

Councillor, 277 

Craftsman (= God), 265 

Criterion, 17, 81, 83, 115, 287. See 
also Balance; Measure; Standard, 

Orito, 35 

Croesus, 25 
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Cross, 229 
Cupping glass, 339 


Daemones, 243 

Day and Night argument, 161 

Death, 13, 15, 21, 87, 99, 173, 175, 
217, 219, 239, 251, 255 

Decisions ‘of will, 87, 89, 121, 165, 
317, 319 

Deer, 215 

Definitions, 341 

Deiphobus, 361 

Deity, the, 101. See also Divine, the; 
God ; ; Zeus. 

Demeter, 381 

Demetrius, 163 

Demosthenes, 421 

Denarius, 139 

Design, argument from, 41 f., 111, 315 

Desire, 11, 27, 29, 31, 225, 377 

Destiny, 419 

Dice, 237, 239 

Difficulties, 151 ff., 157 ff., 205 ff. 

Dio, the name, 93, 231, 303 

Diodorus, 359, 361 

Diogenes, the Babylonian, 363 

Diogenes, the Oynic, 153, 231, 233, 
305, 333 

Dioscuri, 357 

Dirce, 331 

Discrete thing, a, 269 

Display of philosophy, 167 f., 361, 863 

Divination, 119, 121, 255 ff. 

Divine, the, 89, ‘91, 261, 377. Seealso 
Deity, the; God’; Gods ; Zeus, 

Dog, 25, 395, 413 

Domitian, 257 

Door, the open, 157, 219 

Drachma, 53, 233 

Drowning, 241, 329 

Duty, 179, 341, 347 

Dysentery, 391 


Earthquakes, 253, 329 

Ecbatana, 333 

Educated man and education, 17, 145, 
ate 195, 199, 201, 207, 219, 221, 227, 
345 

Egoism. See Self-interest. 

Egyptians, 81, 143, 273, 287 

Eloquence, 413, 415, 421 

End, man’s, 141, 205; The End, by 
Epicurus, 411 

Enthymeme, 59 

Epaphroditus, 13, (73), 133, 169 
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Epictetus, 7, 9, 13, 19, 23, 25, 59, 63, 
67, 69, 71, 72, 73, 75, 77, 113, 125, 
127, 135, 169, 191, 253, 297, 349, 
353, 361, 369, 371 

Epicureans, 371 ff. 

Epicurus, 88, 141, 149, 151, 273, 367, 
373, 375, 377, 399, 411, 413 

Equivocal premisses, 51 ff., 303, 305, 
389, 419 

Eriphyle, 403 

Error, nature of, 121 ff., 431 ff. 

Eteocles, 397 

Euripides, 187, 331 

Eurystheus, 335 

Evil, 213. See also Good. 

Exile, 13, 75, 87, 189 

Expedient, the, 121 

Exposure of infants, 151 

Expression, faculty “of, 405 ff. 
External impressions. See Impres- 


sions, external. 

Externals, 107, 175, 227, 231, 239, 
245, 325, 399 

Eye-salves, 391 


Failures, 327 


Family affection, 79 ff. 

Fates, 95 

Father, duties of, 83, 85 

Fatherhood of God, 63 ff., 99 

Fear, 217, 327 

Fearlessness, 219 

Feeling, 120, 121 

Felicio, 133, 135 

Fetters. See Chains. 

Fever, 131, 147, 241, 251, 353, 395 

Fidelity, 233 

Fields of study, 341, 343, 345, 347 

Fighting cock, 229 

First field of study, 341, 347 

Flesh, 399, 411, 413 

Flies,” 151 

Florus, 19 

Food, views about, 81 

Fool, 319 

Foot, 245, 249, 275 

Forgiving, 403, 405 

Foundation, 317, 319 

Fox, 27 

Free and freedom, 91, 93, 95, 165, 219, 
221, 227, 345 

Freedom of choice, 29 


Friendship, 391 ff, 
Furies, 375 


Galli, 377 

Game, 157, 159 

Gellius, Lucius, 5 

General principles, 337 

Genius (a guardian spirit), 105 

Getae, 399 

Girls, 335 

Gladiator, 197, 355, 429 

God, 11, 25, 37, 41, 45, 65, 103, 111, 
121, 141, 151, 187, 191, 195, 199, 
205, 221, 241, 249, 257, 259, 261, 
263, 265, 309, 313, 335, 337, 343, 
355, 357, 367, 369, 405, 407, 413; 
as father, 25; kinship to, 63 ff., 99; 
law of, 187, 189. See also Another. 

—— 11, 25, 89, 91, 93, 97, 141, 346, 
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Good, the, 141, 143, 145, 149, 157, 
175, 187, 205, 213, 229, 239, 259, 
es 281, 321, 363; the good man, 

03 

Good and excellent man, 91, 275, 289 

Governing principle or faculty, 107, 
139, 169, 351, 357, 435 

Governor of universe, 315 

Grain, heads of, 249 

Grain supply, 75 

Grammar, 7—9, 137, 257, 269 

Gratilla, 257 

Gratitude, 37, 111, 113, 407 

Great King (of Persia), 399 

Greece, 399 

Greeks, 273, 427, 429 

Groaning, 127 

Gyara, 163, 253 

Gymnasium, 21, 329, 331 


Habit, 173, 349, 351, 353, 357 

Hades, House of, 251 

Hanging, 15, 17, 381, 411 

Happiness, 29, 239 

Harmony with Nature, 31, 33, 35, 79, 
93, 95, 107, 145, 167; will in 
harmony with what happens, 307 

Harvest, 249 

Hector, 361, 429 

Hecuba, 361 

Helen, 363, 415 

Hellauicus, 361, 363 

Hellebore, 319 

Hellenes, 183 

Helmsman, 241 
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Helvidius Priscus, 19, 21 

Heracles, 47 f., 335, 355 

Heraclitus, 229 

Hesiod, 359 

Hippocrates, 63, 339 

Hippolytus, The, of Euripides, 187 

Homer, 11, 91 

Honourable, the, 399 

Horse, 25, 431 

Horse-race, 85 

Hymn of praise, 113 

Hypothetical arguments or syllo- 
gisms, 51 ff., 161, 165, 169, 197, 
199, 201 


Ignorance, 425, 427 

Iliad, The, 181 

Dium, 399 

Impressions, external, 9, 137, 171, 
179, 181, 349 W¥., 855, 357, 361, 381, 
391; use of, 9, 11, 27, 99, 137, 141, 
205, 213, 259, 261, 311, 369, 407, 
417, 419 

Incompatible, the, 83 

Inconsistency, 383 ff., 393 

Incontinence, 385 

Incubation, 327 

Indifference in things, 247 

Indifferent, things, 205, 271, 301, 363 

Injury, 281 

Inn, 155, 417, 419, 421 

Innate concept, 283, 285 

Insanity, 91 

Interest, a man's, 

Interpreter, 117 

Introduction to Philosophy, 193 

Invincible athlete, the, 127, 129 

Involuntary, the, 385 

Irrational, the, 15 ff.; animals, 43, 67 


See Self-interest. 


Jealousy, 385 

Jesus, saying of, 416 

Jews, 81, 143, 273 (= Christians). 

Judge, 247 

Judgement, 131, 185, 187, 189, 217, 
817, 319, 321 ff., 329, 333, 401, 403, 
405, 407; suspended judgement, 
121 

Jumping-weights, 31, 891 

Kings, 189 

Kinship with gods, 63 ff., 97 

Kore, 381 


Lacedaemonians, 15, 399 
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Lamp, 125, 127, 191, 349 

Lateranus, 13 

Laticlave, 199. See also Toga prae- 
texta; Red stripe. 

Lawgivers, 221, 237 

Law or laws of the gods, or God, 101, 
187, 189, 191, 329; law of nature, 
191 

Lawyer, 299 

Legislators, 379 

Liar, The, a work by Chrysippus, 346, 
347; asophism, 355, 389 

Life, 247 

Lion, 23, 27, 269 

Listening, art or skill or practice in, 
423 

Logic, need of, 51 ff., 59 ff., 113, 115, 
117, 173, 431 

Love, 385, 391, 393 

Lycurgus, 379 


Macedonians, 399 

Madman, 187, 287, 317, 319 

Madness, 91, 321 

Magnanimity, 237 ff. 

Mammy, 331, 333, 335 

Man, 203, 245, 423; different from 
animals, 183, 261, 267, 275; 
duties of, 275 ff.; portion of God, 
a, 261, 263; profession of, 267 ff. 
273; social being, 149, 245, 275 ff. 

Marcian aqueduct, 330, 331 

Marriage, 79, 417 

Masks, 197, 199, 217 

Master, 203; “The Master’’ argu- 
ment, 353, 355, 358, 359, 361, 363 

Materials, 243 

Measure, 115, 377. See also Criterion 

Medea, 178, 179, 343 

Meletus, 191, 229 

Menelaus, 399 

Milo, 25 

Molius, 115 

Moesia, 161. See Addenda. 

Money, 323. See also Denarius, and 
Drachma, 

Moral, purpose, or choice, 33, 91, 119, 
121, 131, 133, 135, 187, 189, 193, 
201, 218, 215, 217, 225, 239, 253, 
277, 281, 282, 301, 315, 321, 399, 
401, 407, 409, 411, 413, 415, 417 

Mother, duties of, 83 

toms (Mys), slave of Epicurus, 148, 


Mules, 243 
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Music, 7, 9, 201, 299, 307 


Naso, 307, 310 

Natural, the, 245 

Nature, (including man’s nature), 
79, 81, 93, 101, 141, 147, 163, 167, 
175, 191, 375; will of, 117, 119. 
See also Harmony with Nature. 

Necklace, 403 

Nero, 13, 19, 163; baths of, 331 

Newman, Cardinal, 418 

Nicopolis, 70, 137, 163, 169, 253, 389 

Nike, 265 

Nose, running, how to treat it, 47, 325 

Nurse, 83, 331 


Obedience, 251 

Obstinacy, 315 ff. 

Odysseus, 91, 429 

Odyssey, The, 181 

Oedipus, 35, 157 

Oedipus, The, of Sophocles, 187 
Offences against society, 385 
Olympia, 45 47, 127, 197 

Olympic games, 21, 151, 355 
Opinion, 87, 121, 123, 253, 271, 287 
Orator, 323 

Orestes, 375 

Own, cue’s, 155, 157, 159, 249, 329 
Ox, 413 


Paean, 253 

Pancratiasts, 355 

Panthoides, 361 

Pantry, 271 

Parents, 95, 97, 167 

Particular instances, 
of preconceptions. 

Patroclus, 87, 185 

Peace, 95 

Peace of mind, 239, 337 

Peevishness, 95 

Pelf, 279, 281 

Perception, 175 

Peripatetics, 367 

Peroration, 229 

Petrifaction of intellect, 39 

Pheidias, 45, 263, 367 

Philip, 305 

Philosopher and philosophers, 13, 21, 
23, 27, 63, 73, 75, 77, 85, 121, 139, 
149, 165, 167, 189, 193, 213, 221, 

2235 267 ff., 271, 273, 275, 281, 305, 

307, 309, 313, 3165, 333, 337, 347, 
351, 377, 379, 387, 423, 431 


See Application 


Philosophy, 107, 149, 169, 283, 309, 
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C. L. Brownson and O. J. Todd. 3 Vols. 

XENOPHON: Memorapitia and Ozrconomicus. E,C. Marchant. 

XENopHON: Scripta Minorna. E. C. Marchant. 
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